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In^ the Second V’olunie of tids work, issued tn two iKxrts. a good deal of 
space was reserved for a survey of the ueighboiiring town houses and 
dependencies of the Palace. It was also thought deshable to take a more 
general survey of Knossos in its geographical relations, its position with 
regard to Aegean traffic, and the record of some rcinarkable evidences of a 
line of ancient road connexion across die Island to a |xirt on the Libyan 
Sea. The 'I'lnrd Volume, now completed, is, like the First, more exclusively 
connected with the Palace itself. The account of the building follows 
on that mclnded In the latter half of VoL M, Part 11, relating to the great 
Restoration of the West Wiitg of tlie building after the destructive earth¬ 
quake dial look place totvards the close of M. M. III. 

The earlier and Liter history of the great Transitional Age, which 
embraces the whole of the Third I^Iiddle Minoan Periotl, is here methodically 
explored throughout the remaining Palace regions, beginning with the North- 
Western and Northern Entrance sj’stems and workinig round by the 
La stern slope, past the great Bastion—remarkable lietails of which have 
been now for the first time recovered—to the ' T.^omestic Quarter* beyond. 

'I'he artistic remains with which we arc confronted in following out this 
circuit are in many respects pre-eminent amongst all such relics brouglit 
to light on die Palace site. The ‘Miniature Frescoes'—here illustrated 
by a series of Coloured Plates—that seem to stand in connexion with a 
small shrine of the Nordi-AVest Palace section—^with tlteir vivIlI conversational 
sketches of Court ladies, are unique in Ancient Art, PTagmentary remains 
in the same ' Miniature’ style and some closely related small reliefs lead us 
on the other hand to the siege scene^—here regarded as a historic record— 
on the silver 'rliyton* from Mycenae, of which the original form is given 
for the first time. 

So, too, a microscopic design of a coursing bull marvellously painted 
on the lower surface of a crystal plaque—illustrated by an etilarged coloured 
drawing—gives us a glimpse of the high perfection already attained in 
a Minoan Art more characteristic of the -Sk/ Cath\ In view of the parallels 
that they present to the miniature and other small Minoiin tvall-paintings, it 
has also been thought desirable here to supply some c.xantples of the inlaid 
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designs on weapons from Mycenae and elsewhere that have been well 
describefl as ' painting in metals Thatiks to tlie valuable assistance of 
Monsieur E. Gillteron, fils, It has been possible to accompany these by 
a graphic record of the successive ]>rocesses by which they were 
produced, and to add the first autheiuic illustration of the remarkable 
engrailed design of the * Swimmers recently revealed by cleaning on 
a blade from the V’apheio Tonib. 

This series of designs in the ' Miniature' style finds its counterpart in 
a class of intaglios on signets, the funereal association of which can often 
be authenticated. 'I he subjects of tliese—Interesting examples of which 
occurred on clay sealings from the Palace itself—can in most cases l>e 
show n to have, directly or indlrcctlj', a religious character, and from this 
point of view, as ivdl as from the sympathy that It sho\',s with the particular 
branch of the limners' Art referred to above. It has been thought desirable to 
give a somewhat detailed account of the most remarkable relic of this class. 
This Is ihe massive gokl signet-ring, containing representations of not less 
than fourteen figures, found In a beehive tomb of Nestors Pylos, and which 
it was my good fortune—as the result of a 5[iecial journey—to rescue from the 
bands of its native owner.' 11 Is not too much to say that the successive 
scenes depicted on this ring supply our first authentic knowledge of the 
Minoan After-world—an Hlysloii rather than a Hades. The idea of 
resurgence is itself gra|jhically conveyed hy two chrysalises and corre¬ 
sponding butterflies above the Goddess's shoiilders. At the same time the 
striking parallelism displayed by the stj le of the figures and of the whole 
comiKJsition with the miniature class of wall-paituings has suggested an 
actual translation of tlie desigit Into colours on the model of one of these,* 

The reconstitution of the structures above the Northern ‘ Lustra 1 
Area', by wliich tlic remains have been saved from progressive dis¬ 
integration, has made it possible to furnish an adet[uate record of what is 
one of the most elegant monuments of the site. Its sunken basin, indeed, 
and the sombre tone of the wall-painting, now in part restonxl, made its 
Interior vault a fitting scene for rites connected with the Minoan Goddess as 

* Sve p. 145 seqq„ untl cotniiare my fuller account T/ie pubtisliml by 

Murmiltiuus j and cf, /, //, S. 1^25, hresh cormlNjmiion of tite ii»sociation of the Minoan Clod- 
dess with the as the emblem of resuiigence tu .'i new life after death is jfiven 

from a Vapliutu ring (p, J4S, Mg. !J7). 

’ D>lourcd I’laie X.\ a, facing p, 157, 
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Ladj' of the Underwork!, Ill the same way, the parallel work on the 
Noriherii Entrance Passage has brought with it a better knowledge of this 
once splendid avenue of approach, overlooked on either side by tlte Porticoes 
containing the great bull-grappling reliefs in coloured plaster. These plastic 
compositions, to which the noble head of the charging bull belongs, have been 
here brought into relation with the Elgin slabs of Knossian gypsum from 
Mycenae, showing a similar head and the forefeet of a stationary bull. 
The full illustration of dual compositions, referring respectively to the 
hunting of half-ivild bulls and the contrasted scene in which a decoy coiv is 
nsetl, has been traced in (letail in the reliefs on the Vapheio gold cups. 

At the same lime, the great work of reconstitution of the upper stories 
carried out in the ‘Domestic Quarter'—thanks to the new facilities for 
support supplied by reinforced concrete—has made possible a fuller uiider- 
statuling of the structural and decorative details of the great Halls on that 
side, 1 he shield frieze, a copy of which is now'set up in position in the 
lobby o])eiung from the second landing of the Grand Staircase, is seen 
to give a satisfactory ke\’ to the actual arrangement of the ' Hall of the 
Double Axes ’ below, where restored replicas of the shields themselves have 
now been hung on the similar spiral bands above the dado. The evidence, 
now' more fully interpreted, of the traces left in fallen stucco has also 
afforded adequate information of a wooden throne and canopy that Iiad 
been fixed in the adjoining section of the HalL Thestorj' of the contiguous 
‘Queen's Megaron'—the centre of the women's domain in the Palace—has 
been greatly augmented by the revelation of the earlier s)'stem, of which the 
fine ' mosaiko ’ pavenieitt was in part uncovered bcneatli the floor of tlie 
later hall. The ‘ Megaron ’ itself, as now' resuscitated, with its bath-room 
and other conveniences, calls up a vision of social life and amenities such as 
it would be hard to parallel In the Ancient Worldd 

't'he relics found in the area behind, precipitated from a windowlcss 
upper ‘ Treasury *, have been placed together in a collected group, .Apart 
front tlte ivories, the most remarkable of these are steatite objects which as 
filteti together prove to be the locks of a Sphinx of U ittltc type, of which a 
complete example from Tylissos has been here added to one already 
known from Hagia Triada. These objects, tvith a socket iit the back, are 
shown to be descendants of similar Chaldaean stone vessels, some of which 

' See the Coloured frontispiece lo this Volunte, 
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seem to liitve serx’ed as inkstands. The reniotc antiquity of this type has 
been de in oust rated by the recent discovery of one in the form of a boar In a 
very early stratum at Ur, 

Among the Ivories, the figurines of leaping youths, the remains of 
tA'hich are here fully ilkistraied, may be saitl to excel all known works 
of the kind in the ilitn ami free action that they display. The remains of a 
small relief of an ivory Spliiiix in the Minoan style, part of a mimature 
painting of a pillar shrine atlorned with double axes, and tw'O bronste axes 
themselves of the diminutive cult type, made it strange that no figure of the 
divinity itself should have occun-ed In the deposit. On the other hand, such 
an ivory figure, seen by a competent archaeologist in private hands at Candia, 
shortly aftenvards emerged on the other side of the Atlantic as the ’ boston 
Goddess'-—-divine sister of the l^ady of Knossos,-—holding out in this 
case golden snakes. The opinion, shared bj' our foreman and others, that 
this had been abstracted from the Ivory^ Deposit has certainly not lost 
in credibility from a remarkable sequel. Also emanating from private 
possession at Caiulia. but released after a further discreet interval of time, 
an ivory figure of a boy-Gtxi maiie its appearance. Having been successful 
in rescuing this from the midst of doubtful elements in a Parisian dealer's 
Lands, it has been possible to ascertain the fact that it not only answers to 
the other In Its e.Nquisite naturalistic style and individuality of expression, liiit, 
as shown standing on tiptoe anil coifed w'ith a high tiani, corresponds within 
a millimetre or so in measurement 'I'lie two figures in fact form a single 
group of the divine Child Cod saluting the Mother Goddess.* 

An illustration of the Minoan worship of tlie Mother and Child had 
been already supplied hy the painted clay figurine of a later date found in a 
tomb of the Mavro Spelio Cemetery at Knossos, It is supplemented by 
a design on a gold signet-ring of the religious class recently found at I hisbe 
and published here for the first time.* <hi tliis we see the Holy idolher 
seated with the liabc on her knee and approached with gifts by adorant 
chiefCitins, remote prediicessors of the Magi. 

It will he seen that from the point of view of Comparative Religion this 
evidence—like that supplied liy the subjects on tile ■ Ring of Nestor ’^is of 
the highest interest. 

Inqmani as are the remains of the ‘Domestic Quarter' and the 
' See the restored arningement, p. .jsfi, I’ig. 318, below 
V. 47^ 328 
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associated relics, it looks as Jf. in tile later phase of the M* ?iT. HI Palace, 
as well as throiighoiu the succeeding epoch, the rnoiiamriual and artistic 
aspects of the buiUlinfj found their chief centre in a ^reat East Halh 
occupyiiig die area iEiimediatel)^ Kordi ot that quarter and approached from 
the Central Court by a stepped portico, facing, though on a larger scale, the 
' St€pf>ed Porch ' on the other side of the Coort. An earlier East Hall, to 
which the beautiful ‘ Ladies in Blue' fresco beloiigetb had been built at 
a lower level, sotnewbat below that of the pavement of the Court, A 
reconstruction of the plan of the later Hall ^ is here given, based on the 
well-preservetl lines of the basement structures^ while the existence of the 
central light-court is further assured by the existence of the head of the shaft 
by which it was drained. From the porticoes surrounding this had unques¬ 
tionably been derivcti the remains of a series of painted high reliefs that had 
been preci|jUated into the space to the South-East at the time of the final 
destruction of the building. 

These noble fragments, which invisi be regarded as representing the 
final development of die Minoan Art of plaster relief are for the hrst time 
fully illustrated in the present V'^olumc. and to the description of the most 
iniporiant specimens 1 am happih' able to add notes kindb' supplied to me 
by the late Sir William Richmond, R.A., whose artistic sense and special 
technical ex|>erience give a lasting value to his appreciations. For anatomic 
observations on these works 1 am also greatl}' indebted to Professor Arthur 
Thomson, P^R.S. 1 he reliefs thetnseK^cs are almost exclusively of an 
agonistic character anci bcloitg to boxing and wrestltitg bouts or the 
episodes of bull-grappliug scenes. With them were also remains of a frieiie 
of a more architectonic character, consisting of opposeil pairs of Griffins, tied 
to columns. 1'rag men tar j" as they arc, these various high reliefs represent 
the culmiiiating achievement of Minoan plastic Art* The anatomical know'- 
ledge here displayed, the natural rendering of human forms^ tile delicate 
treatment of ihe tlesh surfaces, combined with the most powerful muscular 
acdoii, raise these works—executed not later than the first half of the 
Sixteenth Cenlurv c*—to a level of artistic execution that, on the same 
lines, has hardh' been surpassed b)' any later Age. 

It is tautaluing^ indeed, that, for the completion of the figures and 
contposition to which these fragments belong,, we should only be able^ acul 




^ P. 49 r. 
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that occasionallvp to turn to small reliefs on 
and signets. 


vases or to intaglios on gems 


Another very interesting discover}' made on the borders of the area 
occupied by the Kast Hall was of tlie same tantalizing nature. This 
consisted of large bronze enrls belonging to the upper part of the fore* 
head of a gigancest|ue female figure ’ that had been wrought in a perish¬ 
able material, a clue to ^rhich ma)- be found in the carbonized mass in 
which it lay. We have here in fact the evidence of a Xoa$mt or wooden 
image, such as the ' Daedalid ' works still preserved at a comparatively late 
date in Greece, that may have stood on the back section of this great Hall. 
It doubtless reprvsentetl the great l^Tinoan Godiless in one of her aspects, 
and its presence would mark the Hall as a temple as well as a meeting 


place. 



plete the general survey of the .structures and of tlie artistic and other remains 
belonging to the great Transitional phase of Minoan culture that covers the 
whole of the M. M, JH Period. It has also inevitably included something 
of the succeeding Late Minoan style in the days of its early maturity, since, 
indeed, much of the later decorative system of the ' ].)omcstic Quarter—illus¬ 
trated by the 'Shield Ivresco', by the spirallform dado bands in general, 

and by the traces of an extension of the Processional friezes to this region_ 

belongs, as is fully demonstrated in these pages, to an Intennediate era of 
partial restoration that dates from about the close of L. .M, I m To this, too, 
doubtless, the * Taureador' panels must themselves, as a whole, be ascribed. 

It is dear that a good tieal of the decoration of this epoch remained on 
the walls to the time of the final catastrophe. But we already observe its 
supersession in places, and notably in the Hall above that of the Double 
Axes and adjoining East-West Corridor, by w-all paintings in the later style 
that marks the very latest phase of the Palace history and corresponds 
with the inaturc I-. M. II Period. 

consideration of the remains of this later class—which represent the 
artistic fashions of the Age that saw the final destruction of the Palace 
as a Palace—k restT\'ed for the concluding Volume (IV') of this work 
The purest centre of these is to be found In the ‘ .1... mL.. < • ’ 



' See pp. 322-4, Fig 363 , 3 (J(j. 
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structures, which, as already pointed out, belong exclusively to this Period. 
Additional evidence is also afforded in tliat Palace section by the West 
Porch, with the remains of a bull-grappling fresco, and by the Magazines on 
that side in their existing state, comprising the bnlk of the great store jars. 
There is also a mass of fine ceramic evidence from the Western borders of 
the building in the shape of large painted vases in the highl)' decorative 
* Palace Style 

1 n the concluding V'olume of this work must also necessarilj'' be 
included some account of the inscribed tablets of the Linear Class B, 
which eir|ually mark the latest stage in the Palace history -though in some 
cases they possibly go back to the closing phase (4) of L. M. I. The 
most important deposits of these are also associated with the ’Western 
Palace region, though they also occur throughout the site. Of these tablets 
I hope to give a more complete description in the concluding part of my 
S'ci'ipfa Miti&a, but no account of the Piilace in its latest stage could be 
adequate ivlthoiit considerable reference to tliese clay archives. .Although 
the script itself still eludes decipherment, the general purport of many 
of die documents is clear owing to the illustrations that they gi\'e of the 
objects to which they refer, while the accompanying numeration is also 
intelligible. They tbns supply a very extensive source of information as to 
the contents of the I*alace .Magazines and Treasury as well as of the royal 
Arsenal anti Mews at this efxich. 

It is impossible for me to give adequate acknowledgement of the 
varied assistance afforded me in the present Volume by many kind friends 
and fellow workers. I am particularly indebted to my French colleagues, 
Messieurs J. Charbonneaux, Femaml Chapouihier, and R, Joly, for enabling 
me to profit by the results of their epoch-making discoveries In the Palace 
of Mallia.' For sphragistic records Dr. Doro Levi's supplementary account 
of tlie c1a)‘ sealings of Hagia Triada and of Zakro has also been of special 
service." \'nluable assistance in the field of Egyptian and Oriental research 
has, as usual, been freely given me by Pr. IT. R. Hall of the British 
Museum, anti Mr. E. J. Forsdyke has kindly looked ot'cr for me the 

’ Tliree recent publications by these evplorers in the liulfetia of the French School 
at Athens (192S) may here lie nienlioncd. F. Chiipouihier, (fae Tal>ie il Off^otaies tin IWaii 
tie (cf. p. j'j; seqt|.,below) ; R. Joly, /ii iiiffc Mallia j J. Charbon- 

neaux. L’ArchiUHart et la du Palms dt Mallia. 

- Poro Lcs'i. Ia crituk dl ifagut T/'lidu t di Zakrv, in the Anauariii of the Italian School 
at Athens, 19J9. 
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proofs of this Volume^ Useftil suggestions rcg^irUing the \[inoLin ' have 

been due to my friend Professor iLddsvIii Broivn., Un die other hand^ 

1 have stilTered an Irreparable loss by tlie iiiicimely deiiili of Dr. Stephanos 

Xanthudides, who did so much to illustrate the pre-history of his iiative 

IsJand, whose generous help was always forth com iiig, and to whom I had 

been coiistaiulv indebted in the earlier V'olumes of this work. 

# 

To Motiiiieur E. Gilltcron, fils, I am ai^aln jfreatly beholder for mary 
fine drawings. Iiichiding ihose Illustrative of the technical processes made 
use of h\' :lie Minoan artists in inlaid infLal-work. To his recent labours 
has been also due the restoration in the Palace itself of the ‘ Shield Fresco' 
on the Staircase hobby and of the actual shields themselves in the great Hall 
below, Mr. Piet de Jong, ihe Architect of the IVitish School at Athens, who 
has carried out, under my direction, the rreent w-ork of recmistitution in the 
Northern and Eastern Sections of the Imikling, has eNeciued a series of 
restored plans aiul elevations, notably of the elegant structures almve the 
Northern Lnstral Basin, of the Northern Entrance, with the porticoes above 
on eithtT side, and of the Eastern Bastion, with its remarkable water- 
system, With the new facilities supplied by the tise of ferro-concrctc he has 
completed the work of roofing over the lower t lulls and subsldiarj’structures 
of the ‘ Doinestle Quarter' by the restoration of the upper lloor, and in the 
case of the Grand Staircase this work of reconstitution lias reached the 
fourth landing and atljacent lobby. P'or all tliese later uiulertakings the 
imnietisc task alreatly accomplished in this area by Mr. Christian floll 
happily alfonletl a secure basis, and his meticulously accui-ate measurements 
have stood all tests. 

As a result of these c.'tLcnsive works of conservation and resuscitation 
not only has a great part of the history of this part of the building been 
set forth in a permanent manner, but the progre.ssive disintegration of 
gypsum surfact s from the effects of exposure to the heavy Cretan rainfall 
has been radical!}' checkeil throughout a considerable area. It is with special 
satisfaction that I am able to record that the strength and stability ensured 
to the reconstituted structures by the use of this new methoil has enabled 
them to resist with complete success the frcsli severe shock of eanlnjuake 
that took place in kebriiary of ihis year. 

ARTilUk EVANS. 

VOCLUVKV, hkSSS., NK.IR OSFOkt>, 

4C, 
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boxes of theatres, kc .; Separate groups of women in front seats mark of ^tatri- 
archal istage of Society; Dramatic action ; Prominence of gesture language—that of 
Naples com [Jared ? Gestures in scenes on signet-rings—primitive elements - \\'omen 
^.egregaltd in front seats but mixing freely with men below ; Isolated fragments with 
IjaratleE groups ; U'indow scenes—Cypriote, As^Tiait, and Jliblicat parallels; Con¬ 
trast between Knossiari Ladies and Oriental ‘ Hierodules '; Presumption that scenes 
of the Bull-ring were depicted in lower part of panel; The Central Columnar 
Shrine; "Superposed Pillars^ of Grand SEand—parallel exanqdcs; Upward ta[icr- 
ing posts atid their analogies; Theatral ^significance of single pillans in agonistic 
scenes. 

§71. The MiNiATUKE Frescoes: a. Sacreij Grove axo Dance . . 66 

The " Siicred ( Irove and Dance —Centre of iuteresl to left; Self-absorption of the 
female groups ; The Dance—iiepstaic performers; Ritual Dance on l50[iaEa signt^t; 
Fcstatic figures—S^u::^cd Eye in background ; Ecstatic possession—Philisttne l^rinco 
at Uor; ^Saul among the iTophets' ; Dancer on Vapheio gem ; Fresco of Dancing 
I^cly in "Queen's Megaron "“-mature L, M. I work ; lerra-cotta Rtotip from I'alai- 
kastro—a ^ ring ^nce^ Central object of the 'Grove and Dance’ religious; 
Aphrodite Ariadne ; Theseus and the Dcli^m Crane Dance : Both sexes included in 
later ritual dance; Traditional Dances of Cretan peasants—the ' Kaslrinds*^ l^c. ; 

Secret Dance of the women; Miizy course of Dances; All * Chain Dances^; 
'Leaping Dance' tumbling [jorl'ormancc, as Homeric; "Leaping 

Dance* of Cretan Apollo DelphiniE>s ; “^Sigands" and choral acconn>animcnL— 
Matimidas ; The ' Dancing Ground of Amdne \At Knns!5os; Its probable [losition 
and character Eis illustrated by Fresco ; la.vel pile w iih old olive-rrecs huneath IC 
slope of Palace ; Tiie Magic of the Spot. 

§ 72. The Miniature pREscoEii: 3, PkaGxMents of Siege Scenes and 
Analochess supplied py the Megardn Frieze ani> Silver 

" Ruvton" OF MVCEXAE: KGvrTiAX Paraeju-u^ , . , .Si 

Miniature Fr^oscs depicting Siegu Scenes ; Antiquity of theme In Egypt and Crete ; 
tVardor^^ hurling javelim on Knosskii fnagmeni; Youthful 8|>Earman'; Fragment of 
building, probably belonging to same subject; Sacral horns"-not confined lo 
Shrines; Female figures visible in opening beneath entabhiure; Correspondencer of 
structure with farence House fronts; The Mvgaron Frieze at Mycenae—scenes of 
assault; TVarrior precipitated In front of wall—prototyi® of Ka|aneus; Analogies 
from Egyptian siege scenes; House facade on cniStal tablet—obliterated by work¬ 
man; Scciitm of outer wall on Tylissos fre!<t>;'The Silver Dhyion' with Siege 
^cne from Mycenae Shah Oave : graphic clmracter of design; Historic imtKjrc; 
Restoration of "rhylon' in conical form; Continuous design—land^ sea, and con¬ 
ventional reticulation for shallows; 'Ihc besieged City—its gate and toweni--^ 
Minoaii character ; ^separate fragment widi "stiiHirposed pillars' and ' Sacral horns'; 
KomMinoan element^ however, among inhalHiajiU; Shields oiT\I inuan tvpei SluKik- 
haired barbarians within the walls; I riendly native allies, some arrivin-^ bv sea ^ 
ShipWTctk and sea monster: Hu^lilt barbarians with primitive weapoiS—stones 
tjirow mg sucks, and clulis ; Native ^ friendlies ' better armed ; Miruxin element among 
dekfiders warrtors m boat; 'Hie relief a historic record; ropograpiiical data- 
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Jreiump^pnsm favour of Anatolian Coast; Slings typical Asiank weapons; Hubs 
’ Atchers paralleled by Knossiart small relief; Pictorial sljle, iikin to 
Ti ‘ M AniJci;utions of Scenes on Shields of Achilles and 

Herakk's; Besieged stronghold traditional in EE%pt—examplu from Fifth Dvnasty 
rin? f V dramatic chameter | Middle Empirc e;cimpl« : Sensation^ ver- 

sio IS of New Empire : as tW a Minosn reaction on Egypt ? Cretan Miniature 
Art supplies Imk between Early Egypt and Epic tradition, 

73 ‘ MlNtATVKK PaIMJXO OX CrVSTAL: •PAlXTINCt’ IN METAI,^\VOHK— 
KXGKAILKD TJESIO.VS on Tilt: Hi.AliKS Of VVEAfONSi 

StnnlarSubjcv:isof\Vall.ti.rintingsands reliefs: Other cm* in plus of ijainiitig on 
the back ol Crystal—kns of hull's uye and frommel of dagger; I'aioted Crystal 

presentina bult-caleliing scene-Microscopic 
^r^\r burred liy rope; Ltn-ks risible of leaping Cow-boy: Perfection 

of . [iniHtunsts Art ; * j'umiing in Metals ' —Minoan hUarsia work : M M II daEcer 
iron lasuhi; The Mycenae daggers—Egy pi ian adaittaiions; 'Nile pieces’ on 
dagger-blade^Mcnpiion of technique ; Hunting leopards or Chiias t Kevntiaii Cuffre 
cats-iramcd to catch ducb; Indigenous Cretan versions—pheasants^ for water- 
low I; InHucnce of Nile scenes on Minoan and Mycenaean Ceramic Art: Also 

dit'lrionSiii*! 5 *‘f^er*blHde-.other examples; Also 

rtf r** VaphcloCups; Dividing up of designs rellects scmirate 

11 Eechttttjije f On-hunt oil Mytietiftis dn^gcr; Successive sta'^cs in 

reirh'"^n ■ of dagger—duality of designs, again marked: An*’Epic 

tOLch, Unginai design drevvn by uyewitncSH of lion-liunts ; j.tons in ClassiUl 
^recce; Lomisyison with African scenes of lion-hunting in modern film (.ftwi/ii); 
Lion bringing down tui/ulle; Fragment of painted relief of lion from S.ll l-alace 
Angle; Intaglio lyiies derived Irom painted reliefs; Type of hero stabbing lion on 
J ycenne bcad-s^l; CoptctI by 'rhird-CetiiUTy Creek engraver-CaiTea find : 
ilnituns ptTMPnallyacr|uaint£^ with lions in every aspect; IJon sacred to Minoan 
InAa’ daggerdjJade with inlaid designs of swimnicrs; Plying-lish on 
M \ ?tt I 'Ji intaid liladc baseri on fresco biind- 

. f paralJds: Masterpieces of mFaid nietai-wurk recorded in Creek Epic— 
of Minoan original ; \*et tlio Art itself t^Li^ct Jong before Achaean 

I’lCTOJilAL KlMGiOUS SUItJKCT.S IVN SjGNET-klNGS, litPLECTlNG 

Mimatpkk yTVM-: Tif);' Ring of NiisTOK’—Gi.iMi-st: of Minoan 
Aftkk-Wckld. 

Subjects on C-Iass of Signet-rings—dependence on frescoes; 
I fEscoes of religious n;tture; Mycenae pamtud tablet with descending God; Descend- 
mg dentes on bignet-iings; Lmdscaiies with rustic cuh compared with Pompuian 
pamtings: Sacr^ Spring and I'rets on ring ; Marine subjects ; DescendiriE Gi^ on 
^^nircd larnas ; Orfertory scenes on H. Ttlada Sarcophagus; ‘ Sarcophaear Art ■ 
Urigin of Mmoitn signet-ring from bend-seal—primarily designed for suspension' 
Mourning scenes on signet from Vajihuto Tomb—Dual coniposllion of design- 
Ecstatic effect of fruit of Sacred 'I'rec; J- unureal significance of body-shield; Parallel' 
design on .Mycenae ring; Similar ritual rciresliiiient of Goddess; Separate scene of 
mourning at grave hung with little shield : Association of Goddess with boy-flod • 
_eligious sirenes^nearer to the Christian than to the Ckissicai Spirit—Svrian and 
Anatolian affiliation; Signet-rings made for use in this World and the next—ensured 
protect]mi of diviniiy; The' Ring of Nestor ’: circumstances of finding and recovery - 
h in compartments and ^oiies by trunk and lira iiclics of‘Tree of 

the Uorld’; Comparison with Vggdnijsii and 'Tree of Paradise'; Interpretation 
of design; liiitterflies and chiy-salises syniliolical qf resurgence; Young couple 
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reumtcd in dcnih: Chthonic ivii>eci of Min^n GmWess ; \itr life-giving jwwer; 

Lion Guardian of UnderAVorld; Initintory exannnatioh by Vinffin ns UhEet In* 

quisiior^ llv^i insighi into ^[iniiaii escluuology; A true Elysson, in eontrasL wtth 
Hndes; Traiisliiiiofi of design into Minbuirc I reKo; ReJlt^clion of an oragmal 
nla^^te^p^t^1^e in wall^pinnting rtpre^jenting ihc After-World. 

§ 75. UlTER rORTICOl^*; OF X. lvN%’RANCt; PASSAGE AND TIIKIK PaINTED 

Reliefs ok HuLi,-HrxSTiS<i Scenes: coMrAKED with Tnosi-i of 
Vateeeio CDE^^ . - . ■ ^ ■ * ■ ■ ■ 

■ MinuAlnrc Fresooos' contrasted with nelyhljcnjring deposit of painted stucco reniams 
Iwlonging 10 North Rnimnce Passage j Shucccssivu btagea of this; Good ashlar 
masont)'of Middle phase ; Fine wcirki^ of reconstruction in M-M. rroijosed 

reconstitution of X. Ilnimncc Pats-igc; Approach to StNi Gate from W, and N-j 
Traces of inner (iattwav; ,"-afeguaTcliiig measures due to considL-raliiHiS of jM>hce ; 
r.ower Pillar Flan and light area ; Presumed Upper froluniruir Gall and Uorridor 
linking ii with Central Gniri; Pi>rtico overlooking \\\ side of Fntranre Pajs^ge; 

wnth three structural divisions ; Painted reliefs of IJulLgrappling scenes; 

Olive "trees in backgmiiinl; Sceitu laid in Country ; Stratum ctinuiining painit^ 
fragments: Kemains of rock-work foregrounds Bovine reliefs; Head of gsgantic 
bull -iss noble as|}cci: FtMii and hoof of bull; Part £»f woman's leg—ankle ring; 

Part of a feunnlc thigh ; Parallels frcun A'apheio Cups ; Recurrence of triple divisiori ^ 
iJid the Palace f^ie^es supply models elsewhere? I'mguicntaty reliefs in Klgin 
Cullectlon : Inditalions of (larallel fricac in Gallery; iSuH's leg found In con- 
iiesLon with it^ The Vapheio reliefs; <-up A; Girl grajipling bull; The neck- 
twiSling feat; Cup Ii—Capture through decoy Cow'; Fvhktifiti of Artistic cycle— 
on Viis'es and gems; Ijiuiiations of intaglio technique; Bull on seaPimpressions 
nosing trail—as in Cup liLassoing scene on gem; M.M. Ill date of painted 
reliefs from K. Entrance Passage; Relatively hue dme of stmium with hull reliefs; 
part of reliefs seen in position by (creeks: Olive-tree reliefs syt two extremities; 
Parallel survival of X.W'. l^orliccj; Influence of remains on imagination of Hellenic 
settlers* 

§76. PAR.ATXEI.^ SLTrf !.E£E> EV BUtJ.-HEUEF£; IX lil.GtX COLLECTION FkOai 

THE 'Atreus' Tomb at Mvcenae . . . . . . .19; 

T wo contrasted grotips of bulUatching scenes on Vapheio Cups and gems; Origi¬ 
nate in Pidace friezes : Fragmentary* reliefs in Elgin UoSleclion—material proves to be 
KnosLsian gypsum: Found in front of *Alreus' fatjadc; Supposed lion^ .1 bull; 

Bull's head resembles Knossiaii; Olive-tree also intnKluccd—from similar bull- 
hunting scene; Slab wiih siation.'iry' hull—answers to Vapheio C!tip B ; Elgin slabs 
From Jiimitar conirasietl compositums; I'robably executed ut Mycenae^ hy Minoan 
artist; Friezes, not ty[;n|>aiium reliefs : VVurc they from sttlC'Walls of * Atreus ‘ drontos? 
Possible existence of fore-hall to tomb ; Signs of restoration of dromo?j; Re*useci 
lin tebblock, ptirha|^ of entrance t^ i fore-biilL 

^77. The lAUkEADOR I RESCOHS.. . * , 203 

■ Cow-boy" feats in the open to be distinguislicd from Circuji H[n>rts ; OrienSa! 
osstTcialions of the latter—Cappadocian cylirtder seeding ; \U \U 1 ri ^rhytons' with 
acTolkatic figures; Covering on bulls ;Nira]lcU fiom early Cylinders and Bull of 
Apis ; Elements of disdiiciion between the two classes ot subject; T'heatral sports 
in hopiotu of Goddess; Miniature reincsenialions associated with shrine—the Ivory 
Heposit ; Fragment frotts * Queen's Mt^roiC; Early example from beneath 
' Kasella' flo^jr : Deposit of ' Taureador Frescoex^ — prohably l>e;longiiig to Cloxe of 
L. M. 1 ii; llieir character and position on wall ^ JSlegance of female performers: 

Use of 'Ceslus' round wrist; Tumbler caught by female attendant: Analof^ou^ 
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broni^e group fr^iu Criite—atmc of Mtnoun uicrLislEiir^gie Art: iJiagitimmalic sketcl) 
of ;n:rob^fa evolutions: Conjetlural fortn of Artiia, fetiitd oval eiulo&ure wiihSu 
rtscliinguTar ■ IJiingemus uspiect of sp^srt—ovtrtbrnwn pcfforniers ; ‘ Sacral Knots'^ 
hefore bulls^ sign of Cqnseemti[>n i Coiupcirisoffi with s|>orts of the Amphitheatre 
and KtaM; SpnEiish Cerrii/tu outgrowth of of Roman arena ; Was there a 

iMcrifitzial st:i|uel to Atino^in s[K 3 rt 5 ? JLrfthfor on Thisbe l^Cnid-seal; I’rittale |jer- 
formers devotees of Codders—signs of gentle binli; iVecedencc of woiiier] in 
Mrnrjan .Soraetyj Primes and (irandecs |.i;iriici[igititig in i^j^anLih bnll-hghis com- 
[Jared : ("hevalerestjue sanction in Spain just as religious in ItcEc ; Survivnil of 
Mincmn in Thessaly, in et]ueslriatt form -the Oxford relief; Parallel 

survival of earlier form of hull-grappling on foot; Heroic feats of kind in tlreece 
[raced \a Minoan source : Absorbing attach men! ofMiiioans tij htill-sports : Attitude 
of Roman and S|ianish sjicctHttors con]|xited narid con (tasted : Reaction of monti- 
tnunial remains ijn CIreek tradition—but Talse idea of f.'ajiiive performers. 

^ 7K* TitK Hast Pt>isTi-:Rx and Bastion: klvnneis witd Parabolic 
C isKVf:S“CiikONOLocrcAL Fl^vcic oe Tdat bv East Steips of 
^Thk vtral Akka* ......... 2 B 

' Court of liione Spout ^ and Old Frtmtagc line of N.E. Lfnsula ; Stepway down 
Kost SlE*[)e ; pour lines of massive eseterior walls ^ Ila^l Pr?stern—its relation to 
Hast [on ; Recess for IVarder ^ Staircase dpiwn K* lEa^tton ivitli dcfH:ending runnel; 
hall it( waicr coiitrolled by jiarabolic cur^ v^; Extraordinary evidence of liydraulic 
kn(»w[cdgc ; Settling fjitsin and further course of runnel : Prcsiintcd tank for washing 
linen; A avcond itaircase : Faintly iiiciscd signs on blocks—M. III^ date; 
Srejjway with similar runnel South of * Domestic (Quarter*, overlying M* M. Ill 
Magazines : Further chronological materials; Sim (Ear descending runiiel by Kist 
Steps of ^Thvatral Area'; New slratigraphic results regarding this Area; Fainted 
Poilcry with racr^uet and ball ntiitives—of Scnicicrt ITs tijiie ■ Section beneath llie 
East steps—runnel of M. M. Ill ^r date. 

^^79. Anv,vNci:r> Mino.an Water-system; Vu'E^ and Conduits r Foun¬ 
tain ov Fresco; Cvlixucr^hutlt Well with MrNoAxX Signs 
ANJ> i^lLLiAN Parallel; Sumerian Comparfsons . . . 252 

Advanced Minnan water j&ystem ; Sections of terra cotta water [tipcs ; Mlnoan W^ells ; 
niscovery of M. M. I n well hy Villa .Ariadn^; Well com|Knied of clay cylinders— 
Indiicd !iigns on riiits of chiy drums; Repetition of .Minoan linear sign /Cylinder- 
built well of Late .Mycenaean date, PhyLikopi; Evidenoc for Creek or (^reco-Roman 
origin of Knl:^s^ian exam]de—Glaxs IragnientJb in exterior clay filling; Was there liere 

a surviving tradition of Alinoan craftsmen? Oriental origin of cylinder-built wcW^ _ 

eKimplts a! Ur in assc^cEatSon with primitive stage of ^ tliolos ' tuinb ; iTcsh evidences 
of hJiiioan indebtedni^s to early Chalducan cLvilizatioiiH 

^ Wo, *East CaRRn>OR*, unking Fast Bastion and STiHnvAV with 
^ Domestic Qlartp:r ' r newly discoveked - East Portico^ and 

LATER East Stairs" 262 

Fortificatory aspect of l^st Ba^ion and wnlMines^—s|K;cial [jreser\'ation owing to 
recess in East slope; 'South-East stairs - from "Domestic Quarter'to 'Corridor of 
Labyrinth'; 'North-Last stairs^ rrom same and side access to 'I^iundry* steps; 

‘East Corridor’ Mam line from ‘Domestic Quarter' to xtepway loading to 'East 
Postern'; EarUer Maga/ines of 'Corded piilioi ' underlying its "entrance system; 
Blocking of 'East Corridor "—its date at first mistakenly referred to M. HI' 

Proves to lie work of later scpiatters, whli L, M. ||1 pottery beneath it; Division of 
Emmneu Tlall of " East Corridor ’ in M. M. llld; l.iourway c]pt:ntng on ‘Court of 
IIL b 
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Stone wilh mtigsivu ibre&halcl stub : East IsuundHtry of K'ouct of Stone S[>oiJl'; 

Diseover)' of Verandjih un its Norlti stde ; ^ Koorn of Stone J^tdr *; lapidary's slure 
of worked blocks of S|>aTtan ba.sah ; Workshop ybove with unfmiiiiici;! Atitp]iotas ; 

JJowl of Spwirtan basalt from ' Royal 'loEiib *; Presumed ^vtHDden Silejj:, fnjm lower 
Store-room to upper Workj^hop:; Mjjbby of the ^Vooden Posts’—block elnive 
Ealusir;3de pier raised to orij^inal p<JSLtbn; Cbaractenstie M. HI linibcrinj::; 
Syminelrical reversing of W. and E. baluslnides : lliscovery of * Eai>l J'orlico ^— 
mnssive foundi^ttrm bhicks of four cohitnits j Agreeable open^air retreat from ckised 
areas; l-aler 'East Stairs'—cojislmcted after a seismic collapse: Great l>efKwil of 
L. M, la iKOtlery Ijctieath steps—vesseEa of ordinary use ; KumeroU's Arii^'ins within 
I'alace ^ ^finlMn flow'er-iiots; Comfi^ntifion with ini1arcontent]loraiy' deposits-signs 
of Sievdre dislodation c. i^joli. c.; Evidence for dating spiral decoration in neigh¬ 
bouring halls. 


§ t. Further Reconstitlitiox ot nm * Dixme^tic Qu^xiunik’; General 

V'lEW OF T!tE UpJ ER SiORV SVSTE^J 7^^^ 

Erroneous popuhr impression of Palace as a Ma^c; Frue de^i^at^[:^t'^ of name 
^Labyrinth’ ; Ma^e as spbragihlic motive of Egyptian origin; Regular and four- 
,square conslruciion of Pakce; Scsentiftc planning of ^ l>[>niestLC Giiailer'; Com¬ 
parative isolation of Women's Chambers; E^ccpiional prestrvution of ' JJoinestic 
C>iwrtdr'; iiurprising discovery of Grand -Staircase- dulknil nmnellirig ; Fnlleii 
materials, |>ttrilled by gypj-mti percolaiians, supjK>rt Upper Stories : Kd'^supporting and 
restoratton of doors througlioin (Quarter a necessary ^votk ; Kdconstituiion fucilllalcd 
hy use of fumKroncrcte; Mooring over of Ij^jwer Sioric^ of Mlomestic tjuauer": 
Restoration of floor ot *U|>fX!r JJall of J>otihle AAesi' ; The System of l.igbt-welh; 
IJghl-courts necessary protE^ciioti againsi fierce South East aiid Norih-^Vesi winds: 

Wind erosion of rr^cks due to S.E. blasts—aitts cut in cli/Ts and Palace wall: Upper 
Siory^ S>mm above Great Halk ; I-ragmen t of 3._M,n fresco frt on wad; 
Ikwnuive friere associated w ith * Upper Hall of iJuiiblc Ases ' cohlump'i^rjry iviih 
spiral friezeis of this ar&t; West Light well of Hall ; S^^cial faciliues for social inter. 
i.oinmunication between Upperand ijswer l lal1; Fartiiil .segregation of se^c 5 ; Private 
Chaml>er f t halamos)above ^Queens ^legaron '; U indowiessi ClTarnbcrs forM’rcaimry 
and -Wchive^—These connected with a Shrine of the Double Aacs; Room of Stone 
Punch : b ragments of Processional J’resco—belong to jjanml restoration towards clckKe 
of L, I rt ; Service Stairca^;^ ; Compact planning of inner region. 
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Grand STAiRCA^ti and Loggia as furthek kestoreo ; ' SifiELti 
FKF.SUO' AXU ITS UhRIVATtVKiS-MJLH AKY AND RkUIOIOUS JaiTOKT igg 


Eiirlherrecon^trituiion of Grand Staircase— to fifth I-light; Impr^^ivu efTect: a vi.vion 
of the PAAt ; * Loggia of the Shield Fresco'; Fresco fragmenis ihrowm inio nook 
below ; ^Shieki I^ruscu' replaced in replica : Comparison with Tiiy ns frieze—mal.t^ 
chite green pigment in latter, of Egyptian derivation ; T tryns shield frieze coined from 
knoissan frcbiCO ; I he great body-shields of Staircase loggias, ruyjresent actual shields 
as bung in Hall below - Sliietd rlecoration answers to military spirit that marks last 
Age of Palace; Indications oi new I>)nasty—iniroduciioti of JJnear Script H ; The 
^Cbmioi Tablets’; Kcinai ns of smaller Shield Fresco l Influence o I Shield Frescoes 
on Lenimic design; L. M. I n |x>lyehrume Ciollet; Shields and Spirals oei M^afacu 

L- M, J MryUillus', Fhylakopi; Imported ve^ds 
wiih bhieid dv^igtisatGezcr and Liic Mino.m sword ; Reflection of Shield frie/ea on 
s^UyiJts: S^shiiptd shield as religious cmbkin ; Miaeiylic'fuiicttoir—compmfiion 
w^th tifrfi/m ; Shields as decorative adjuncts ^ Amulelic beads in shield form Minmn 
shield m field of stgnet gems as religious Indication; .Associated with Milioiaur- 

Jarade of Shields on Stairs suggestive both of temporal pow er and of divine 
lectiom viJimL pry- 
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§ 'H.\LL iW THE Uou^iLH AXES ' AS kEcOXSTlTETEU , . , . 

Dovi ri CirAiid Stairs la tower Hallii; Control of doors -marks ot their swini; :ind 
hc^Ets ; wotnieo Imteis ;; GtcaI licnps oF calcintid malcrial; Rymiiins of car¬ 

bonized collinnIS ; Uowmvrtrd laper of Shafts—^tomjjtuison with primitive stone 
pillars of Maltht nnd Balearic Islands : Knossian cMantpIes of such now to hand j 
Impressions of nmin^s on day plaster : The " Hall uf the Uoubk- A'ics*—floor above 
recons[|[med ; Gypsuin elements ot ]t>wer HsU iliua preserved ; Wcmdcn framewrjrk 
III led in with cement; Painted spiral frieze a^ve dado slabs i U'estern S<x:Sion of 
Hall —An ^ Audience ('liiimber": Central Section or * Inner I bill ’; KasterTi or ^ Kx- 
terii-r Section—its Uoll: Symmetrically oppos-ed doorways tif Ka^tern Section ■ 

Back to "Queen's Megaron"; Connexions with stepw'ay from S.E. of Centnil 

Court r Hoofed Annexe Xo ^.E. of this Section ; K, HVill and S. tCorner—V iew of 
Knstem anil Southern iNtntcoes as restored ; J>iscQvery of dcficending steps hy S.K. 
dth>rwjy -Aei:trss to (Corridor of Mj^tbyrinth l■'resco'': * Tarazjsa flooring of Light- 
courts^ HesuEts of lesits heneatli pa.vemems; l;arEy cerantic and fre^o remains; 
Gypsum |i;iving of Mali M. M Illn^ Ar«i of Hall ; Eligh w'alls of Liyhl-couns; 

I races of remains of wcnjiicm Canojjy and 'J’hrone in ^ Audience Chamber'; Inner 
Secii+tn of Mall; hoorjamEx'i servlet;^ aj? pEers betiveen Sections ; hlasiioity of System : 

I wiv leaved dpf^rways ; V\'indciw-like openipigs^ above dtKjrways : Hed-colotircd j^ianes 
— ? parchment: Inner Hall capabEe of jsolaHon ; Spiral frie/jc ccmii ared with that of 
' Shield bresco^ ■ BreiimtiptLon that real shieEds were hung along freseci bund; Aciual 
shields rejilaCi-dp in replica, on wall: Restored view of Inner Hall—the ChlefiiiLn at 
^ie : KcligLon^ siide of wrene ; lndicalmn!5 of Houhle Axe Cult; * Khyton ‘ for 
liEjali4]n ; Clay * Eire-liox ' from ^Wll: Biaeiylic cul[ of I Jouble A\e5+ 

^ 84. The ^ Queen's ^Iecae-ios ' as reconstituted.;^49 

How^ far were sexes segregated in Bakire? E\t\c tradition ; Isolated Halls at Tryna, 
and Mvcenaei More open sy.stem ai Kno^sos—movable hearth-^: Vel teriaiit 
elemertls in l oinnion with NbiinlaiuJ |iLin ; Xoichcd plume decoratioiii of Knm^ian 
hearths 011 that of Mycenae; Analogy supplied by relation of two Halls at'Firyn^; 

T’he ■ HngVIeg Corriilor": houlilc ComjiartTnenti of' Queen’s Megarciri' ; Brivate 
staircase and upper ' T haEaiiios'; thllared StyloI»ileii nf "Q>ueen's Mcgaruri ' ; ih- 
CQlumnar Bortlco and l-kiStern 1 Jgbl-area : Evidences of wind erosion: Data for 
earlier hi^^iory of ‘ MegaroiC : Successive paveniuriisand levels ^ * Mosaiko* pavement 
IxtIow' Hypsuril iilabblng : " Kalderiin' pavement below- this : VMosaiko^ cistern 
M. yL II ^ —its original extension ; Other evidences of Ab M, 11date uf * ^lusaiko ’ 
l^javenieiits ; * N'ature-iirinied ’ frestin wiih sponges associated w ith '' Mosaiko* systetn : 
Ceramic piinillels lu [irocess ; Prirnert s^ioatge^ a stage towards later ’ Marine "style'; 

Hed gypstun border of " xMarine' panel i Gypsum pavement answers to later siruc-^ 
turci : Cndc riving stratum M. M. Ill ci in Mnst section of* Megan m ’; In inner section 
b, M. I it slierdn predominafe; Bilkired Slylohate connected with ^1, M, HI jjaving; 
Wooden hetichts altuig j^tyloEiaies ; Double Axe fineket found by Central Stylobate ^ 

Btcsco of I>Linctng laidy : Baitited stucco relief with pajjyrus pattern—recalls celling 
decoraiicm of Orchomenos : Baraitcla from I’irynihlan friezes : Bits in with 1^. M. L 
redecoration ; Kfuith l.ightarea—M. M. II walk; iTifidence of light; Elastcrn Light- 
area—^iUNcssivc tvalD; Htocaipatlon wall; Remains ot Mlolphin B'reMio^; Over- 
3ap[iing of decurabvc systems; Painted stucco <111 l.ight-w'ell wall; Section uf * Dob 
ph in [''resco D^ei'on^^iituteti 4 l"ainted clay tub; Ikith-ruom of'Queen's Ak'garon''^— 
reutains of spiral frieze; l^aintcd clay batll—M-II rceil ilecoration ; M+ M, III 
bath compared; Water transport liy hand labour; Raek i^a^siage w‘Eth sipiral band ; 
Toilette K{H>m and Liurinc: Blaster dais; Great stone water-sliafis in wall— ^possible 
cistern : Lxceptional conveniences of M^lueesTs MegaroiC—ideal interior view'■ 

Holes hi ]^aveiiiein ?;ilab for garne^—Parallelii lo.iin Mallla and Uoumia ; Miniature 
BVesco shuwing l>i>ys playing |wivement game. 
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§ Hj. Last THKASUkV (LATKK, AfLCtliVESJ and DkRIVATIVIC KeI.ICR: UONli 
FisiJ WITH Ai.PHABErn-oiiM Sicks .. 

Wjndowless cbaiiiher!« fttr Stores niid I'reasurt'; * The I,air' i lilarly ‘kahJetim ' imve- 
inert betow wiith i;aitteiii|H;iniry door-j-imbs; Cluyand pl.'uacr tloors (M, M. lll)nf 
Uuer sture'roorti: Kdies fallen froni TreasuTe Chamljcr altove; Kxtension ofileposit 
under Staire—' l'he Ivory l.)eiKisit ’: I’amlld stratlrication tintler Stair*. ; M. M. Ill ^ 
[Hidestaljed Vases at loja—their l:)ty|)tian jiedigree .L Fragments uf Miniature Fresen 
[rturid ivith ' Ivory llcptwit' relating to Hull Sports; Upper Treason- Chamber Inter 
used f«r ^\n.hives-sealings and tablets tjf Linear Class It; Relies iVtmi ‘‘rreasiify * 
also Found in ■ K«»ni of Stone IkiicIC; Fairenuu plaques as Frum 'Teitiple Reposi. 
lories ; Harts ot Ivory (. nsket and Wfjfiden Chest; Koolc'crystul Iwwl; I'endiiiit in 
form ot gold heart—similar amulets; GoUl Hsh—.SIitrtrf CVrfr«jri>; 'I'he tiim jewel ; 
Dei^osit in Drain Shaft: Bone 'lisli‘ with alphabetifurm signs; Simple gfotnetrieaI 
character u( such signs* In layers' slgnury; Aceotn|*anied by varying nutnhers; 
Segments orLnicelets with siinitar niarks arid numbers; \^cre ttotli classesoFolnEfcts 
used for game ? 


Si6. FUftTIHCK KllLttS DERIVOJ FROM MasT TJtEASl’RV: Sfl||NM-S, 
Mikoan amj Hittite, and Li:a1‘[ni: Vot’TiiS ok Ivory Deposit 

CoUt-pbted bronze aiiai-hmeiiis—[lerhiips fnun Lion's mane; Miniatiiie Double 
Axes—hron^e, gold-plated—from small shrine; riiimvd ea-sl and futt cit wingdf 
Ivory Sphiiis ; rrunparison with natiinilisiie ivory ^ving of nmall hitd ; The Mimcm 
Sphmx; MiniKin (ledipus at grips with it on I his be liead-stal; Name of Spliinx 
Hellenic, An form Minoaii: U itsgless Sjsliins of M. M. II Sigiu-t; llailmric rurls 
of Hitdic derivation distinct from ligyptlan type ; Steatite locks of Sphinx's hc-ad 
from dram-shaft depnsii; Oriunial eompansons—I LitEione dements: H. I'rladu 
Sphmx of 11 mite ty^ie—supplies key tn restoration of Knossiao head ; Twisted locks : 
IL Iriada figure comparetl wiih Cluldat^ inkstands: Mitman ink-written inscnp- 
tiotiS; Immeduitesotirce of N. I’riada Sphinx Hittite; An imported nlijecl; J'umlld 
exatiiple recmuly found at l ylissos; Minmifi I'entale figurine of steatite found tvitli 
Sphmsat lyhisos-iw.tked esipanuvd Feature ; ‘The Deiwsit uF Ivories'; Figures 
youths; I he Leaping Vouth -morvelhms rAizr: Chrysekphantine .\tt; 
Curltd Jocks of ; l\Lirt ot lurg^r arm : engaged m 

S^ris f>f Dull-nng-ihese timk-r divine pairon.iire : FaicltCC head of bull; A miiualure 
MinCian C^i^JT7tfsT—eTthibtieci in 

Hf. ClIRVSEt.EPOANTIMr FrtlUKLSKS r)h’ ‘ HoSTtlN GODHESS’ AM> RoV-Gou 
COKNE crED WllH IVOkV DEI'OstT : Tl!K MOTIJKU GoIiDI.SS AKU 
Cini-D 

IJe acHibatic ivory figures con i.ecieti with Uull-iii.g ; Kdigious element J oflieasury 
IVirnsit-mimaiure hrome Double Axes and part afshriTieon fresco; tbc Sidiinxes 
\^e thm- also imases of dnmities? i acitiiies here for abstraction ; 'Hoston 
Goddess : [.imllel to Knossian Snake GmJdess-Knrjs.««r its prokible source - 
l^kssecured as in aCTobattc ivnr.es; I'liysipgnnmy individual and modern; Fa.ier- 
gence of ivurv Iwy-God. in the same style and pro ha blv from same Knnssian source - 
Haguicnts ot steanm cap wtih male heads in relief; Ivory figurine of bov-Cod as 
(mind : ltdl already hltcd to cbrld # body ; \’ery young infants ln-ltless—l'alaikastro 
exiimples ; Rivet h..les m ivory figurnic fm gold-plated bdt jiiul kill' Girdles mi 
youTig gtrh : Hroportions of Ihiv-GchI ; Cnm^ralive girih of aduV ruir g re 
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PACE 

ViiriDus aUribules; Vij^uthfu! Diale adfiiriinEs—tint! Ijronze example^ Adiarants on 
j Arriitxl youthful Ti^alt' figure grQLj[>ed wiih (Suddess; Adult w.^rrior Cuyd 
exceptivfial til! i^Iinorui tpcK'b—figures of Re^heph ; Mourning seene for 

youthful warrior flod on Minoan signet; ^Minoan (iocldcss, rei^urgdEit as Gain : Un> 
artited boy-fkKi—Orienial iKimtlds; Minoan versinns of Mother and Child; Terra¬ 
cotta idol from Kiioi^sian tundi; Adonuiori scene on Thrsfie signet; GodUe-’^?. with 
eliild on lap^ holding cyinhals: Adorant w'arHors bearing gifts l Reeds borre^ as iu 
honpur of Cyl>cle; Metal vessels as olTcrings ; Adoraiion of Magi compiircd ^ 
Christian version on rfng-stone ^ TluiiniTui^ al IktlildienK 

/ti Sii/fffN Sf. L^ie Minocin and M.vcefmeuri images of tite Syrian lugliiniiig- 
God Kedieph ; w'ith Syrian and I littiie L■omfl^it^isoll^ , , , ^ +477 

§ SK. Gkiui vE.ast Hai l' kEsusen atk[> ....... 4K1 

Main appni^teh to lower halls of ' Uuitiestie Quarter'from above; its ground lloor 
Xhv/taf/i 7 tfii^i 7 z‘; Sonic what lesser height of UjjjjLT stories : llse fourth l.inding, lietow^ 
le^ el ot L'entral (!our| ; Flight rjfStairs thence to FA^of terrace ; Architectural analogies 
will I West side of Court ; Fviiiences great * lOasi I lull": ('orresponde nee with 
ground plan of earlier * Mast H.rll' liasenicnts : These chokecl t>y Rarth^^uake and 
suhseduently filkcl in; M. XL 111 ^7 relics nf earlier Hall-including Mnadies in 
Rhie' frcs)_'o : Rarher I 'asl I hill narrower w itli liberal lightrarea : Break between 
M. IIL plan and M. M. H structures: Insfwjftaut relics found in J.-aorti lV*cighE 
area —M* M. H 1^; Restored plan of later ‘KasL Hall'; BUxrkcd doorway orfillcddn 
Magii/iiies ; flarlier HaLl a[>pr<i;iched liy desicending steps; New Hall and adjoining 
hast Jai^ade in harniony with laser fa(^"ade Went of Court; ' Stepped Porch ' liaLanced 
by StA^pE>cd Portico iif new * Musi Hall'; Siriking correspondence in levels and 
espacemujic with structures V^i'est of Court: Agrecinent between Steps of ^ Mast Hair 
and thijsc of ' Stepj>ed Porch'; Pn^fiion of Columns in Pnrtitxj : J-au^nd openlngis 
to landing: iJtMirways of Ease Halt; Ceiiital ISghl-area of Hall evidenced hy drain- 
head—course of dntiti to bliiul well ; M. TH ii conduit re-adapted for later [-fall : 
iLVadAtuc of use to U M- II : ikpi.ire central iJeristylc of later Bast Hall; Interior 
sect in lu with .side doors ; Parallelism with plan of Mainhnd * Megaron \ but this Hall 
not isuliiied ; l^u'ntcd planter high reliefs precipimied from A'aJIs ; I'Yaguientii thrown 
di>wn at time of final CaUl^trophc; Ufgli reliefs, executed in the great 'rran.sLtLOital 
Age, preserved on Ualls to the last. 

§ Tub Pabvteb High Rj-lu-fs from Rast Hale.; axd IUonze 

LoCk^ of Hair t-noM GiiLaxtbs-juk Femai.k EMA<iE . . . 4v7 

Agnn^^ttic and acrobatic character of Higli Kdiefs ; Fragment from group of two 
wrestleri—Sir \\\ Kiclinmnd’s technical apprcctallnn : Boxing fioutii and hand-lo- 
hatid encounter?! in Miiiuan Art: Upper arm—attributed to fallen pugiliiit t Coui- 
parison with small relief of H. 'I'rEatla ‘rhytoiiH Foreartn of boxer: I’orcarrn of 
Taurtnidtirp with clenched fkst - Sir \\\ Riirhinorul oh this ; Hand with careful render¬ 
ing of veins : la'g seen from back, perhaps of pugilist ; Calf in profile and ankle ring ; 
Female hreusts—jirobably of l aurendor ; Bragments of frie/c with opposed Grilfins 
tethered lo ColuTuns; Palm Cohimnif: Corn[c:i: with triple gradation Iteneath tjr[filin 
Frieze ; CJ[k[iosetl (irtffin^ compared with signet-type ; C^olumri here liactyltc form of 
divinity ■ Oriental origin of such * antithetic ' schemes ; Lret^uency tjfQp|jL»sctl animat 
types in J^ite Mtnoan Art ; High reliefs prolsahly on walls tfcf l>ach Section of Hull; 

I Joublc tiers of reliefs ; Ordlin FHezex along side walls in narrower porticoes ; High 
rollers cvolvcil from lower ; Gypsum r^^lief?^ at .Mycenae —by Minoan hand ; Cun- 
current progress of works in the round; Hand of stone figure, half n.itural size; 
Bife-sized female heat! In paitited stucco^, from -Mycenae : lidlucnce <jf wood carving 
visible in ht^U ; Ihscovery of large bronze Icwzks of liair in carljonizcd deposit by N. 
wall of East Hall; Belong to wooden figure of gigantic proportion:^; Female sex 
indicated ; 'Fhe * Xoana ' of |>acdaEos : A giganiesque cult iintigeof Minoan Goddess 
Hrobable place, in back Section of I lalL 
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and £n trance I'ns.«igti and NcirtI tern Fliiimncc; System . . . , Fu0»g 

a. Revliied J'Ian of ‘ tnitliiiurr Area * and Lustra! Kaiiin , . . . , 

3. Plan of XoTtherr f.ustral Basin. 

5. Flan of laitr Uoorwtiy in Corridor Soutlt of Luslnil Hasiit .... 

J. I loriiioiital Section slicnring Friiritivc lA>ck t South T'loiuie . ... 

8, IsumctHuil Sketch of Jamh of Gyintum Doorway, South Huukc, showing Socket, 
fur Itar and Hore-lioles for l.ocking.pin . , . , . . , ' . 

y. Furl of North-We.^i ' liTsnIa*, showing Fo.viiion ot Ih'inctijal ilnds 
IS. Diagram malic Section of East Fart of krutni of * Rntihbed Fitlios’, 

106. Restored Upper Plan and Klevatioti$of Xonliern Lntraiico System .■ Fncing 
lott. Sections across Fillar I lall (fi. is.) and Upper Passage with Porticoes {c. c.) . 

T14. Rlci'aiion of \\'eiit Side of North Entrance Pa.ssage sliowing I'iarlier and Ijiter 
[xfi cls of kuadway f^tcing 

i6fj. Isotiieiric Projection of East ISasiiun unci 1 

ifi8. Pbii uf Hast HnsLion and ^ ^ , 

161J, d. k (dj Vhn, tiilargird lu six [nchc^ mid stfctluii u.i A of SLaircaie of 
H 4 ist E^ction. - . ^ . 

Section fF-is yf :5t;urt^ase of HiLsi Jla-aiiti 11 

17?- Sci^tion undt^r tuth S[i:|) of La^tEem I"light, ' J’hL'atriiJ Ai'e4 V ^initL- 

ymphic Horiiftin of Paratnilic Clmnnci l>es.ide Stone llaEfdriii * . . , 

173. Sections of IVra-coiia Wati^r-pipfr^, below * Corridor <if Umu^hL Uijard ’ 
j 7S. t^eclion of * Tbolos “ Tomb of SttmeEian Qtieen and Well like Shsift consisting of 
Terra-cot la Drums to receive IJti^ciiins - . ^ ^ , 

iS^h l^lrtn of Region including ‘ Fjist L'EiEndor\ ■I 'uurt uf atone Sjioiii \ und * 

J OrticD . * , ^ 

21$. Hoki for liulLi and Si urin|js on J'iireiihyldHi oiarkiDiT Swing of Iloors 
jrS. kctised l^lats showing Central and Eastern Sections of Vflall of the I souble 
Axes' and Adjoining Area JwiHg 

s?2^. Hlevution, E^]an+ :ititl Secrion of Edme Plaster showing Impress of ^Vooden 
Throne and Canopy - . h ^ , 

ya. Plan showing Piut of the Liter Akropob^(L. ^ 1 . Illi at liryn^ with PronvkaiiJ 
Pabce n.ifls . , . , , , . . . , . * . 

2^:^. Plan of EnLrano; to Private Smircase from "tjucen's Megaton’ showine l^ier 
Pier inserted for Siippiort of Up|K:r Siniciure;!, , * , 

J44. Plan, ^tion, and ElLvattoiiof Central Pillared blylobate uf ‘ Uuceii’s .Meeitron ' 
above the l-loor-level , .. 

* 45 ' Section of Ceniral Pillared Slylubate ot ' Queem's Megarun * showing Wooden 
Seals covered with Plasitr as restored and UiiderlyEng Systeni. , p _ , 

349. Plan of "QueeWs Megnroir and Connected Strncitires . * . . ' 

253 r Plan and Hlevmion of Bath-rrioni ^ ^ ^ 

259. Elevaiitni of Corridor Wall showing Spiral PHe/e . » , ^ ] 

3 d 4 A, Hail fif Plalfomi near Sfjiuh west Cnriier of Central Court at Mallia showin- 
posiuan of Cupj^ied 'IVible with Ht^neh fiehiiid 
366. Plan of First Floor of * Duiuestic Quarter' 
ilasemenS Han l>eneatb * liliiSi I LdC (revised) . 

3J9. S^ticin of "Stcp[H.d Porch", Went of ihe tTenlral Cotiri * . " 

340. Conjectural Hau of theat ^ East F[j|l' as restored in M, 1114 . ' ] 

341, Plan showEiig Course Stone Conduit from Draindicad of Sliafi to 'Court uf 
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KRRATA 

Page 153, note 3, tine 6,/flr i^efi igofi. 

Page 361, end of third paragraph, jfer M. M* III a read M. M. 11 a. 
1 Age 473i lioft wreaths nod reeds. 

Page 555, lines a8, 29. Parentheses should replace the commas 
before the word ‘including’ and after the word ‘below’. 

Plan G in pocket The tV’ell in bottom left-hand comet of this 
Plan should be omitted. 

Unless otherwise stated, the figures of signets and imptessions 

arc enlaj^ed three diameters. 
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f 68, * NoRTii-WEST Ixsi la' North of Central CcjurTj >vitii Ramp 

Passage from N.W, Poktig) and Ll’sthai, Area: msKMUNT CiiAMHERS 
above Earlv Keef. 

\.Vayi/i- IFfs/ tir/is/ic / FitnctioHdl ituportance —- 

supplements that of iVestern boyfio's of Central Ceurt; Area West of Central 
Lonrl chief Cult Cent regret rospeetive cvVit'; ' Sieppetl Poreh’, built oi’cr 
earlier Lists ; Block North of Porch, of C, Hi, 11 date: Includes ' Room of the 
7 hr one'; N.E. Corner of oldfatnde and of Early Western* Insula' : North- 
Western * Imnla 'formed by ' Early Keep'; Elements of fortification in Early 
Palace: Ramp pussap^e round Keep from NJV. Entranie ; ‘Initiatory Area' 
and Notaries' entrance ; ‘ North-West Lust rat Basin' of M, M. HI a dale ; 
Restored plan aud elct'atio/t of' Luslnil Basin ' and Super sir nctures; I sola lion 
of Sun hen Area from other buildiny^s t Ulinoan bronze * key' found in door¬ 
way of later passage: 'North-West Entrance' partially blocked; Basement 
Chambers above 'Early Keep'; Plinth bordering Court, and steps doton; 

IiI,M II a paredfoor over i Palled i'its, belonging to large basement Chamber : 

Later dividingwall -M M, II b ; Gypsum steps re-used for pavement: Central 
Pt liar of Western Basement In ALA f, //b; Exetpltonal ei'idences of strati- 
ficaiion in ' Room of Knobbed Pifltos'; Large black steatite vessei with spiral 
reliefs: ' Sajfron-ljathcrer' Fresco; Later floors saitk stone lamps and tablets 
of Class B; L. M, Ilf SC floors above these; Basements bordering Central 
Court; Rearrangement of supporting pier; Further evidence supplied by 
'Room of Knobbed Pithos': M. AL ///a poltery below later pavement 
\AL AL ///b) ,■ hxteusion of Al^^Al. IIIh floor, its continuous use in restored 
Palace; ' Miniature Frescoes’ and Spiral Ceiling fallen on this level; Stone 
lamps, and basins for ritual spr ink ling, 

I liE Palace region lo which we are i;ow led, to the Nortli of tlic Central The 
Court, may be lutiiigly described as the ‘ NorilvWest Insula’, Its Iiastern h^s'u'a\ 
and Western boundaries are indeed well defined, on the one side by the 
‘ North Entrance Passage', on the otlicr 1:iy a ramp passage winding np from 
the North-W'est Portico round the massive outer walling of the ‘ Early Keep', 
which forms the nucleus of the 'msiila' fsee Plan. Fig. 1 ii, facing p. 7 ). As 
regards its upper structures this region had sufiered much dilapidation, but it 
proved to be of the first importance in the revelations that it has afforded of 
certain classes of artistic work. 

Here w'as brought to light the ‘ .Saftron-Gatherer" fresco, the earliest 
hgiired paiiuing of which any record has been left at Knossos, Mere, loo, 
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ARTISTIC TREASURES OF NAV. INSULA 
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derived from a corner sanctuaryt lay the fallen remains of the * Miniature 
frescoes. Illustrating an astonishingly lively development of pictorial design in 
the transitional Age that heralds the * New Era On the Northern borders 
of this area, beneath and near a later threshing-floor, great heaps of pieces of 
painted plaster were uncovered, some of them- like those depicting parts 
of an embroidered robe—of exceptional interest. On the other hand, by 
tlte bastions of the adjoining Corridor East, precipitated from the back wall 
of the portico above overlooking the ' North Entrance Passagethere 
occurred a series of fragments of painted stucco reliefs belongiitg to an 
extensive frieze representing bull-catching scenes and, included among them, 
the noble head of what to ilie Minoans was the King of Heasts. Various 
comparisons, as will be shown below, enable vis to recover the general 
character of this composition, 'J’ogethcr with a companion frieze on the 
opposite side of the Entrance I'assage, it seems in a special way to have 
impressed the imagination both of contemporary and later beholders, and 
a reminiscence of its designs is traceable on the Vapbeio Cups as well as in two 
sculptured platpies brought by Lord Elgin from the ' Tomb of Agamemnon , 

The functional importance of this ' Insula' was also great, owing to the 
fact tltat what is rx a pilgrims' entrance from the * Initiatory Area ’ 

beyond, with its ' lustral basin led here, as already mentioned, by a winding 
ramp and passage way to the N,W. Corner of the Central Court and thus 
to the sanctuary region on its W estern side. That this sanctuary character 
was shared by a large part of this ' NorthAVest Insula' bordering the Court 
on the North appears from the data supplied by a series of finds made within 
it. This region in fact takes up and illustrates on its own lines the religious 
functions fulfilled in a pre-eminent degree by that W^esi of the Court. Tliese 
have received detailed consivleration In the concluding Sections of the pre¬ 
ceding Volume of this work, but it may be well to recall here the salient 
features of the sanctuar)' tjuarler on that side to which the ramp passage 
primarily led. 

Retrospective View of Sanctuary Area W. of Court, 

The Palace region between the Upj>er ],Qiig Corridor and the Nor¬ 
thern section of the faijade bordering the Central Court, as siiown in the 
restored plan (Fig. J a). Includes within it a group of structures that siifficieiulv 
mark it as the true evdt centre of the rcstorevl building. 

Its nucleus is the * Tri-Columnar Hall' which forms die principal objec¬ 
tive of a splendid architectural suite, beginning with the ’ West Porch ’ and 
the ‘Corridor of the Procession' and directly approached by the ‘South 
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SANCTUARY AREA W. OF CENTRAL COURT 
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Propylaeum' and its stepped continuation aboi^e^ through a Central Lobby. 
At the Somh-East aufjle of this Hall oj>eits, as described above, a small 
chamber which, as its contents show.—incUidlnjj the finely carved 'rhytotis’ 
in the shape of lions' and lionesses’ heads—served as the Treasury of a 
Sanctuary. 'I'vvo of the columns of the I (all were in fact supported by the 
stone pillars of correspondin<f crypts below, to which—in view of the vats for 
the blood of victims, the double axes repeated on the pillars tlicmselves. and 
the numerous analogie.s now available—a sacral character must certainly be 
assigned. These dark vaults, dedicated to the cult of the sacred weapon and 
its associated divinitv, led in turn on the Court side to a small columnar 

F 

shrine of the Minoan kind, in the North wing of which was found a whole 
deposit of clay seal-impressions depicting the Minoan ‘ Rhea * herself on her 
lion-guarded peak. 

'I'he adjoining ' 'I'cniplc RetJosiiories ' of tlie preceding Palace sanc¬ 
tuary, the date of which goes back within die borders of the earlier phase («) 
of M. M. Ill, had been paved over by tlie restored basement floors. At the 
same time, too, tbe contemporary system of cists contalniiig similar ceramic 
remains tliat ran North from the Eastern Repository hatl been covered over 
by the newly constructed ‘Stepped Porch' which gave access from the 
Court to the Central Staircase of this wing of the building. The steps of 
this I'orch also form a break in the dovd>le facade that rims South along 
the whole border of this Section of the Central Courtd 

The inner facade belonging to the earlier Palace and consisting of 
gypsum orthostats on a limestone plinth can still be traced beneath ilie steps 
of the Porch. Peyond this point, however, both it as well as the Northern 
series of M, M, III Cist-S, and indeed the whole jialatial unit to which the 
Central Staircase belongs, are entirely broken oft' by an intrusive block of 
somewhat later tiate and which in ftict bear.-i every evidence of dating from 
the latest Palace period (L. M, H ). 

The principal chambers of this lilock are the * Room of the Throne' 
and its Ante-room, but. as the decoraiion and contents of tliesc connect 
themselves with the closing phase of the building, it has been thouglu better 
to re,serve a description of them to a later ScctlouA 11 ere it need only be 
observed tiiat this conglomeration of Cliambers, following on to the earlier 
remains of tile sanctuary quarter of the Palace, presents Itself a strong 
religious character, as is clearly shown by the lusiral area and small 'Con¬ 
sistory ' hall round which it centres. 

' See /' (i/ .TA, ii, Pr. II, p. 798 seqrp, .and 1’]^;, oS,-*, p, goj, 

* In the coTicludiitK volume of lliis work. 
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N,E, CORNER OF FACADE 

m 

A lernnutts a quo for the dating of this iiunisive block of buildings was 
supplied b)- the remains of pottery foiiml under the second and third thres¬ 
holds (from the South) of the doorways leading down to this Ante-chaml«r 
from the borders of the Central Court, wliich in addition to some L. M. I 
fragments contained others of the best ' Palace Style ’ belonging to the early 
part of L, M. n.’ These doorways preserved the line of the outer facade 
and abutted on the slabs of the same limestone pavement that occurred 
elsewhere on this side of the Central Court. 'I'liis pavement, of which the 
best i>rescrved remains lay, as already noticed,* in the Korth-\\'est angle of 
the Court, was; itself clearly contemporary with the earliest elements of the 
restored building. In tins angle, as has been shown, it had displaced an 
earlier M, 111 pavement immediately snperi>osed on a well-marked 
-Stratum the latest elements of which belonged to M, M. [I and which itself 
immediately overlay the Neolithic—another proof of the levelling away of 
the intermediate strata on this part of the hill in order to layout the Central 
Court and the adjoining regions of the Minoan Palace,' In this stratum, in 
a M. M. 11^ mediu m,was found the lower part of the clioritc Middle Empire 
statuette of User.* 

In the same layer, at depths varying from 50 to 70 centintetres, there 
came to light two small stone drains which coiivergetl on a common channel 
running East to a larger stone-built tributary of ilie main ‘Cloaca'of the 
Central Court {see Fig. 'I'he more Southern" of the two small conduits, 
running from the South-West, had luen cut off by the front line of the Ante¬ 
chamber of the ‘ Room of tiic Throne'. I'he more Northern proceeded 
from a cistern bordering the North-West corner of the earlier facade, hi it 
occurred M. M. II ^ pottery including a polychrome cup. The cistern for 
which it provided an overilow chaniiel had been, no doubt, filied by rain¬ 
water from the roof-terraccs of the earlier facade line, 

Uii the Northern border of the Ante-room of the ' Room of the Throne' 
to which the later frontage line here belonged, the older line- blocked ui> to 
this ijoiiu by these intrusive structures of the concluding Palace period— 
reappears for a short distance. Its plinth and orthostats, how-ever, almost at 
once curve Westwards formiitg a rounded outline which, as already observed, 
corresponds with what seems to have been a similar feature at the diagonally 


^ Tg t^ tests 59, 60. 

" /; J/, it. Pt, 11. p. Fijf. $ 22 . 

' Sc* /\ ff/JJ., li^ I, p. 5* 

* /dii/., j, jj, seif,|q, 

'' 'lliu more Southern of these drains^ which 


wMa Letter pre^n^ned^ was jo enu deep onj 
I 2 t-fn. wide, Tlifi up|M.r border ofiis sidc^hbs 
was 50 cm, beneath due surface, that of die 
other drain jo cm. 
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N.W. INSULA FORMED BY EARLY KEEP 
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opposed South-West Comer of* Jin extensive ‘ insula' of the I'alace in its 
original form*' 


North-Western ‘ Insula ’ formed by ‘ Early Keep 


The Corridor that follows the Western turn of this old angle of the 
facade—named from a stone basin found within it—separated the laige 
West ‘ Insula’ in ([uestion from another very characieristic structural island 
also dating in its inception from the earliest or * proto-palatial' stage of the 
building. This is the * North-West Insula’ already mentioned as that with 
which ivc are in this place principally concerned. Its area, as we have seen, 
was originally composed of the' Early Keep which dominated the Northern 
approach to the Palace and at the sante time the North-West Section of the 
Central Court,* 

This building, with its massive walls and deep dungeon-like, walled [lits. 
recalls the donjon of a Norman Castle, Hotvever comparatively open most 
of the building may- from the first have been. It is difficult not to recognise 
In this tower-like structure, guarding the Sea-Gate of the Palace, a real strong¬ 
hold for its early princes. I t may be added, indeed, that the same fortitica- 
tory intention attaches to the adjoining Northern Entrance system and in 
a high degree to the mighty walls that run East of it In parallel lines, the 
more so as in the upper part of this area there was no such need as on 
the Eastern slope beyond of massive terrace walling, I'he blocks may well 
compare with those of die citadels of Tiryns or Mj'cenae. 

It is true that the generally open character of this and other Cretan 
cities under the Pax J/imua of later days points to the neglect of such 
defensive works. But we are already warned by the massive I'ftm/r/c walls 
of the ' City of Refuge* on the sacred height of Juktas, going back to the 
very^ beginning of the Middle Minoan Age.* that the need of fortification 
was still recognized in Crete at the epoch answering to the ' proto-|>alati:d ‘ 
stage at Knossos. 


In the Cyclades,^ at Phylakopi in Melos, at Chalandriane in Syros, at 
St, Andreas in Siphnos, and elsewhere we have evidences of similar walled 
strongholds going back in some cases at least to the last Early Cycladic Period, 
contemporary with E. M, Ill. ’Ihe faience mosaic, moreover, in .nnv 
case not later in date than the beginning of M, M. Ill, has given us a 
‘ See /■, i>/ M,, ii, J't. Jt, p- e<jf, iind a'ihite line m the Cencrat I'].ih A at ihe end 

cf. Vf>[. i, p, 1^0, l-ig. Si; [also Vol. ii, p. 795, of Vol* ii. 

"'-I)- ’ See o/.U., i, pp, 156, ,5-, 

* Far ihc ‘Early Keep‘see Vol. i. 156- • especially Ii, Mackeniie. PAyMofi, 

y and Fi^g. IPOj 103. lls area is indicated by pp. ' 
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RAMP PASSAGE FRO:m PORTICO AND LISTRAL AREA 7 


glimpse of a fenced city„ perhaps tlie port town of Knossos, with outer 
towers and houses on the waif in addition to hs street faijades. If more- 
overp duriiig the Inter epoch, unified dominion and immunity from foreign 
attack led to the comparative disuse of such precautions in Crete itselfp there 
is no reason to sup[>ose that walled defences were neglected in the more out- 
Ijnng districts of the Minoan World. Certain traditions^ indeecf of this older 
system of fortification clung to both the palatial and the civic architecture ol 
Crete down to Late Minoan times. The system of successive relurns in the 
wall line--a survival of projecting bastions such as we see then^ in early 
Anatolian .sites like Sendjirii—so characteristic of the West facade at 
Knossos, recurs at Phaestos, Hagia Triada, and Goiirnia, and again in the 
early Palace of .MalEia.^ 


Ramp Passage from N,W. Portico and Lnstral Area. 

It is dear that the * Early Keep^ must have blocked the direct access RAtup 
irom the North-West Portico to the Central Court, The course of vvliat 
was [irobably an open ramp may be traced, however, stepping up past its 
NAV. angle and thvis abutting on a passage-way leading directly to the 
'Corridor of the Stone Uasin" referred to above and so to the adjoining 
angle of the Central CourtA 

1 he access to this passage-vvay from below' was through the double 
gateway opening on the ‘North-West Portico"* From the Inner vestibule, 
bordering this entrance on its Southern side, there opens West an elongated 
space that must always have been uncovered, of the same width as the 
entrance of about two and a half metres, representing the first section of 
the original ramp and somewhat overlapping the Northern siibstrnctnres of 
the * Keep The ramp, after running a little over four metres West, turned 
at right angles South, ascending still till it reached a level answering to die 
original level of the Central Court. LTp to ilus point we must sup|X>se it to 
have Ijcen open. Inu ihe passage now passed under cover^ debouching by 
a doorway into the ' Corridor of the Stone Basin ' above mentioned and thus 
gaining access to the North-West comer of the Central Court. 


* See P. fi/ M.j ii. Pl T. p. 270. 

^ Scu rtaii A at end of ^'‘ol. it. and cf* \'o]* f 
PP 4^2. 433' 

^ A fine limesione comer block of iheNonh 
w;tl] of the passage-way marked with ihc * 5pray * 
sign was brought out in igjS. Of the lowvr 


sections of the ramp, the pavement had not 
been preserved, thougii ihere art so me traces 
of tlie poinls where ii stepped up. The intcr- 
s|^ce that it occupicti was to a large extent 
excavated to a consEderable deptli In njij in 
tracing the substructures of the Keep. 
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■ INITIATORY AREA ’ AND K. LUSTRAL BASIN 


Palatial Function of * Initiatory Area' and the N. Lustral Basin. 


Initia- It has been already pointed out that this passage-way fiilBlIed a 

!in3 fspecial function in bringing this part of the bitiUling—itselft it appears, con- 
‘VouHfs' niore than one shrine—into tlirect connexion with the entrance 
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System bofil^recl the NAV. Portico—itself esscnti^iily sacral iit chftfiicter. 

This entrance system indeed—forming as a whole the * North-West Bailey ’ 
—seems to have been specially designed to suit the religions require¬ 
ments of pilgrims or votaries entering the Palace-Sanctuary from that side. 
TheN. As shown in the revised Plan, Fig, 2,* it centres In the remarkable early 
Sr* example of a Lustral Basin, free-standing In a separate Court, described as 
nirt ' ' Initiatory Area and approached by a kind of Entrance Court, recalling 

date. the Fore-hall of the ‘Room of the Throne', which coniamed ;i similar 
sunken basin on a smaller scale. Within the ‘ Initiatory Area', in a con¬ 
temporary stratum that covered its North-West corner, there came to Ii<rht 
a series of remains of vessels such as decorative stone ewers and inlaid 

' rite adginal plan (/*. n/ ,l/„ i, p. 405 uith observ.iticitts matle in the coiitsc of llie 
seqq., and p. ^06,1’ig. 2!}1) lias lieen slightly wort execuied in ttjsS and 1929. 
modified Ijy PieC dc Jong, in accarciiincc 











RESTORATION OF N. LUSTRAL BASIN 
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bowls of types now known to belong to the initial phase, a. of M. M. Ill and 
exactly answering to siimbr remains found in the basin itself. In the same 
deposit, which seems to have belonged to some kind of Sacristy or '1 reasnry 
in til at part of the Area, was found the inscribctl licJ of an alabastron bearing 
the nantc and titles of the hlyksos King Khyan.’ 

It is clear that both the stone vessels found in lilts deposit and those 
derived from the sunken basin Itad a sacral character anti certain thick- 
nailed vessels of greyish clay found on or near its floor, as in other similar 
basins, had served for the oil or unguents used for the anointing. The 
evidence of the use of * holy-water sprinklersresembling the as/m'^i/Ai 
of the Roman Pontihees and still in use in the early Christian Church, makes 
it probable that some sprIiikUng of this kind was also iiiclndccl among the 
lustral rites j>erformed in these sunken basins. For this they were quite 
tuiapted, though they could not well have been used for holding water. 

In this connexion the recurrciice of solid .stone basins of various 
materials, resembling fonts, to be described later on in this Section® may be 
tliQiight to have a special significance. 


Restoration of Northern * Lustra! Easin 

In order permanently to preseive the fine gypsum material of the 
interior of the Northern Lustral Basin’* 1 decided, as a part of the cam¬ 
paign of conservation, to replace its roof and the supporting columns above 
its balustrade. This work, begun in t^aS and concluded in 1929, was en¬ 
trusted to Mr. Piet de Jong (see Figs, ^5 and 4 and Supph PI. X X XU). From 
fallen remains of the painted stucco it has even been possible to restore 
its general effect on the walls, including the somewh.'it sombre blue fields 
above and, below, black panels speckled with white, in Imitation of stonc- 
u'ork.® This sombre colouring was in keeping with the chthonic cult within. 

This little structure—now a jewel of the site—was bordered by open 
spaces on its Western and Northern .sides, on which it was probably lighted, 
as indicated in the restored plan, by small upper windows. The re.scarches of 
19^:9 showed that tlie N.F. corner ol tile building abutted on a small portico, 
the substructure of the central coliirrm of ’W'hicli was brought out. 'J'liis faced 
the Initiatory Area and was entered by the X. doorway of the Entrance Court 
(sec Plan, Fig. t^). A .stone Isench proliably occupied the recess behind. 


’ J/i/if., 1 , p, 4 seqq., and iJO-J tt, A 

* Hec: ih'iK, ii. I'(, II. pp, 79J-5. 

* Sm bellow, p|). 23, 26 .ind Fig. IS. 

* F'of Mr,'I'heodorc F'vfc's adniiiwblcsfceEch 


of i1ie and staircase at the lime of its 

e.wav.Ttion see k/.I/., i, p. 40j, Mj,', i!D2. 

‘ Compare the M. M. IH tr fresco, i, 
p, 446, l-’ig. 321. 
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In its con St ruction this Northern Lnstral Basin most nearly recalls ihfit 

of the Little Paiace,' though it was over twice ilxe tlepth of the other and was 
approached by sixteen descending steps instead of six. Mere, too, in this 
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Fig, 3, or Northman Lvstkal Basin. 



case on two sides, it was flanked by a narrow passage receiving jts light front 
between the columns of the parapet. 

Careful snpplenrentary excavations carried out iu J92S all roinui the 
building entirely corroborated the conclusion, enibodied in ihe plan, I-K 3, 
that the basin was isolated on all sides. To the North and \\'e.^t it warciit 
off from any other structure and on the other two sides it was bounded by 
Corridors. A trench round its outer walls showed that, unlike ordinary 

' A 0/ AA, i, p. 405 smiiy 
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PRIMITIVE KEY FOUND IN DOORWAY 
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basements, they had no connexion with any otlter w.'tilii, the stones being 
simply built up against cuttings in the virgin soil. This direct contact 
with Mother Hartli and the descent into her bosom beneath the 

sombre vault above fits 
in W'ith the svigges- 
tion already made that 
these sunken purifica* 
tory basins connected 
themselves with the 
Goddess in her chthonic 
character, as Ludy of 
the Uiidei'world and 
wreathetl with its cm- 
blemaiic snakes. In this 
earthquake - stricken 
region it is hardly neces¬ 
sary' again to recall the 
special need of divine protection from the infernal Powersd // jUj^dlo 
i^rraeimhts iikr<t ms may well have formed part of a Minoan litany, fong 
before the days when the prayer was taken over by the Christian Churdn" 


Tlak of T^oorwav is Coi^ridor 

SorTH OF Ll'strai, Basi\% 



n/s alikrphicUHm. I: looks, indeed, as if an eartliquake shock about 
tlie close of M, M, til a of which there seems to be other evidence on the 
Palace site “--played a leading pan In the ruin of the Lustral Basin itself, 
1 he destruction over tills area was indeed so severe that in tlie succeeding 
restoration no attempt was made to rebuild this structure. Its basin,choked 
w ith charcoal and rubble, was found overlaid by later w'alls traversing it from 
Somh to North. The principal of tiiese, which ran out ai a slightly higher 
level from the massive Vine of walling that bordered this area on the South 
side, was shown by the exploratkm of 1928 to liave a doonvay consistinor 
of massh e gv psum jambs wiih a threshold of the same material, Fig. 5^ 
above which an mteresting find occurred. In the rubble tlebris near^thc 
threshold was a kind of pointed bronze instrument, Fig. (J, in which we may 

‘ See /' ii. t>t. I, p. I 

’ Ibkl., p. 3?o and aptc s. 
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venture to recogniiie a primitive Minoan key' of the kind used to lock the 
cellar door of the South House.* Mr. Christian Doll s sketches of the door 
jamb and lock are here reproduced, hich cvirlotisly anticipate the present 
discovery (Figs. 7 , 

An interesting feature is to be obser\ed with regard to the locks liere 
illitslrated. As will be seen from 
the horizontal section, Fig. 7 , the 
locking-pill that secured the wood¬ 
en bar of the door could be In¬ 
serted on cither side of it. The 
bar itself could only be with¬ 
drawn on the Inner side by some 
one in the basement room to 
which it gave access, but this 
could not be done unless the 
locking-pin was first removed 
from the other side, at the foot 
of the little staircase leading from 

the 'Megaron' and entrance sys- 

tK.. I.,-,.,.... 'ru: V Fic. 7 . Hohizoktai. Seertow snowisc Pkimitivk 

tern of the house. I liis arrange- lock : Soc™ Hocse. too, Flu. fl, p. m ) 

ment is very eharacteristfc of the 


Carefully devised control system of the Minoan dwellings large and small, 
i he basement room to which the <ioor leil gave beyond into a smaller inner 
cellar or store-room where a hoard of bronae tools was found, the door of 
wldclv was barred on the inner side while It tvas itself, apparently, accessible 
from ati tnierior room above by means of a tra[j-door and ladder. 

The doorway ol the later structure bordering the Lustral basin fitted 
on South to a wall-lme underlying a line of massive blocks that had 
apparently been taken from the earlier Palace ruins to patch up its main 
boimdary-wall on this xNorih-West section at the time of tlie general restora¬ 
tion of the building towards the close of M. M. HI.* The doorway itself 


^ Kroiii ilie position m which ihisi object 
WAS found it .lecm!! less pmbable that it was 
ft s ft fits, ns was sup^iused to have been ti 
pK>inted bnnuc mstnuTicnL from PulniLaslfo in 
the Fitjcw^illtnm Museum. 

= |jp. JS 3-4 aud Mgs. 217 ^ 

^ To detern>ii;u ihu elute when it was pbeed 
in its present posiLiun, 1 itecided^ during ihc 
Hvork of igaSj to tein|>orari!y turn over one ij 


ihc limestone bfouks of this corisiruction* It 
WAS of somewLit wedije-shiiped forn> with 
iiLgood ^^lce, showing iwo doiibEe signs of 
K-irly hiEace type (M.M. l-H). and weighed 
us nenriy as possible Ions. 1 m An un¬ 
touched element beneath it, Among forty 
sherds, two were inlrusive Xeoluhfc, one was 
A part of A M, M. I /r cup, and ihe rest 
M. [r[, including one chiiniclGristic ptnru 
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and the connected wait built oX'cr the clioked-u|j basin must Itself have be¬ 
longed to an interniediate date following on the local catastrophe, which, as 
we have seen, took place when M. hi. Ills was alrcad)' stratified.^ 

But. ahhoiigh other structures were erected after the lllling In of the 
basin, they had no re¬ 
lation to the original 
plan, and the special 
functional character of 
this area as a place set 
apart for the purification 
of those about to enter 
the building through the 
adjoiningr * North-\\^est 
Portico ' seems to have 
been given up. 

*rhe interior area 
of the building was 
entered from this Por¬ 
tico by a double door- 
Yvay, the inner walling of 
which consisted of some¬ 
what elongated lime¬ 
stone blocks incised al¬ 
ternately with the 'double-axe* and the ‘ spray' sign in the same some¬ 
what superficial manner as those of the neighbouring bastions of the 
Northern Entrance passage. I his style of Incision—which contrasts with 
the bolder character of the signs on the interior, for Iivstance, of tltc 
existing West fa9ade of the Palace—wlierevcr its date can be approxi¬ 
mately fixed sceniH to mark the consider.ible restoration that was carried 
out some time alter a great catastrophe that took place towanis the close 
of M. M, II; in other woals it may be described as M. M. 111 1/, The 
evidetiM that lias been already adduceti shows that tlie construction of 
the Northern Lustnal Basin’ itself and Its connected system, includimr 
the whole ■ Initiatory Area', owed Its laving out to the same epoch, at the 
0 xpdisCt Et woithl appciir, of jiornfi cQrhcr 

With the filling in of the Lnstral Basin and the consequent tliversJon of 

of its ':'Tf ‘ As . imucr Gf sherds nf M. M JIU 

.muc M.M. in^fnrisrRcm.. Ofl^ie Minoan type including jKirt. of typical h>,. 
ih«u ..as IIP ,m«. 
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this piinticatory station to other purposes the NAV. entrance of ihe building 
ost its importance as a special route for v'otaries anil pilgrims on their wav to 
the central sanctuary. Accordingly, in the restored arrangement, following 
on the great seismic catastrophe towards the dose of M, M, III b, one wing 
of Its double ix>rtal was blocked with materials taken from the ruins.* h 
looks, moreover, as If the width of the initial section of the ramp passage was 
reduced to the same extent. ^ 

1 he subsequent formation of a lustral area in conne.xion with the" Room 
of the Throne would have supplied the means of religious lustration for 
those entering the No^th-^^*est corner of the Central Court during the 
concluding period of the I'alace. but the evidence of a similar arrangement 
for the intermediate period ranging from M. M. Ill tr to k, M, II has not 
been preserved. Ic must be remembered, however, that the laying out of 
the Throne Room system, which dates from L. H, had entireh obliterated 
the earlier plan of the area that It occupied. 

The existence of the small cistern, dating from M. M. 11, on the borders 
01 this area may. however, connect itself with lustral functions, and it is 
worth noting tliat inside the adjoining facade on the North side of the Court 
two alabaster* fonts'were found, similar to that illustrated in Jig. la, below. 

The Basement Chambers above the ‘Early Keep*. 

Unfortunately, the upper structures situated behind the Northern part 
of the facade of the Central Court, in its earlier and later shape, that lav 
West of the Northern Entrance I'assage, have sulTered an exceptional 
amount not only of ruin and denudation, but of disturbance throvn^h ntake- 
shift arrangements tine to later squatters. These structures were superposed 
on the much more mighty walls of the * Early Keep' ^ that occupied this 
area, and which must be included among the ‘ proto-palatial' elements of the 
M* ni tlerived from its inner interstices dating no later in fact than 
li. .M. 111 1 he cells or walled pits of this, which seem to have been lar^^elv 

coated with red-faced plaster, went down somewhat over seven metres (about 
25 feet) into the Neolithic, their major axis usually running E, to \V, and 
though some of the thick cross-walls of this 'proto-palatiai' structure served 
to support later UneB, tlie general tendency of the later builders was to neglect 

»ortsu..k deep clow.,, h, so.no cos^s os 

much as their full depth, into the earlier shafts and at right angles to tlieir 

.herd, most of Them bebin*ing 

unacriaicqn in jy.s JriLi,.t.dstm,eofthcuinNir to the advanced sMUc i>f M. M iii(i vj 

0.8 «.d found ,n ,h. k-Iouo Vol. i, p. 
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general axis—from North to South, that is, instead, of from East to West, 
In exploring the lower jwrt of the cells parts of these foundation piers had 
to be removed and the later wall-lines resupported by means of arches. 

The Northern boundary' of the Central Coitrt very nearly corresponds 
in its Western section with the outer Southern line of the ‘Early Keep*. 
Unlike the Western border of the Cemrt, it show's no signs of a double 
facade, but there are remains of a single boundary line starting from a point 
answering to the abutment of the earlier Western fa^de line of the Court, 
where the ‘ Corridor of the Stone Basin ’ opei^Si and running originally East as 
far as the upper angle of the Northern Entrance Passage. (See Plan, Fig. y.) 

From the N.\\\ corner of the paving of the Central Court in its later 
Stage a plinth resembling that of the Western border of the Court runs East 
for a distance of 4*75 metres. At this point it shows an opening that stood 
in relation to a flight of three descending steps of gypsum a good deal worn' 
(see Fig. 9 ), These, as they w'ere found, seem to have led dowm to a plaster 
floor about 43 centimetres below the limestone pavement of the Court. This 
door, which is of great Importance owing to the relics found on its surface, 
marks the basement levels ou this side as tiiey existed during the period 
that succeeded the great Restoratiott of the f’alace tow'arJs the end of 
M. M. Ill i and continued to its close. 

Subsequent Investigations brought out the remains of three more steps, 
or six In all,* demonstrating that the (light had been originally designed for 
a more deep-lying floor-level. The internal wall construction, however, 
shows that this flight had been first so centred as to extend a little West of 
the remaining borders of the upperntost steps on that side in the position in 
which they were found. The original width, so far as conld be judged, was 
about 92 centimetres, answering to the width of an ordinary doorway* 

Ret’ond this point the plinth of the later facade of the Central Court 
had been much destroyed, but another small flight of descending steps,® that 
came to light about tw’o metres East of the flrsi. iitdicatcd that there hat] 
here been a similar opening of the saute width. 


* Dr. Mi^ckeni’.ie notes that the second and 
third had been slightly cut nway at the 
Western otirenu'iies in order tu get the founda¬ 
tion block of the pliiuli into position. The 
plinth bt^eir in its cNistln^ sh;ipe was an in* 
te^^ial jiart of the restored I'ahire, dating froni 
die post-seis.iiuc M, M, [It A epoch. 

• Iti tfie Plan, p, 19, Rj;- a, the first four 
stu[]S only are siicnrn. 


’ These n-ere not Uke the others of wed^e- 
shawled form, .md origiiuilly tlesi^ed as steps, 
but mere elongated gypsum hlockSt re*u.';ed. 
They were evidently of later construction and 
only led down to the Xt. ^f. III /> floor-level— 
fx hxf‘tK^tsi iHrlon^ing lo the instated Ptdace* 
On i!tw floor-level the bulk of the fematns of 
the • ispiral Ceiling' and * Miniature 1 -tescous' 
were found (set below, p. 150 sein[,). 


LARGE UASBMENT CHAMBER sj 

It thus appears that the facade of the Central Court on this side as on 
the W’est flanked a series of hasement ehambers^ the floors of which lay well 
below the level of its pavement (see Plans, Figs. 1 b, S>)- In their original 
shape they lay even more below tlie level of the Court as it existed in the 
earlier part of the Middle Minoan Age. 

The stratigraphy of this wliole area bordering the North-West section 
of the Central Court was in many respects more complicated and difiTicult 
to decipher than that of any other quarter of the Palace site. It was only 
indeed with the accumulated expeneiices of the successive Mlnoan phases 
represented in the building, acquired after long years of investigations, that 
the i>roblem could be successfully attacked. 

Siippfcn^entary explorations undertaken by jne in T92S brought to light 
some gt'psum slabbing immediately overlying the wall-tops of the Early 
Keep znd belongings therefore, at latest to the very beginning of the Second 
Middle Minoan Period. This floor lay 1-14 metres below the level of the 
later paving of the Central CourL An interesting fact in connexion with it, 
brought out in the course of the same inv^estigations, is that a paving slab 
of this system runs under the South end of the w:x\l that in the later plan 
separated the Central basement chambers from that to ihe East^ More 
than this, a further gypsum slab belonging to the same lev'el was found in 
the S.W. corner of the Eastern basement sjiace and clearly continuous with 
the other. It dius appears that* according to the original arrangement, 
after die filling in of the deep walled pits of the Keep, this part of the area 
formed a single chamber- As a matter of fact the original arrangement of 
the descending steps ignored the dividing wall. 

Tlie separation into two rooms by a dividing wall was the work of the 
succeeding phase of restoration^ dating from an advanced stage of M. M* JI 
ami marked lure hy a second gypsum pavement about 35 cm. above that 
already described as immediately overlaying the wall-tops of the 'Early 
Keep*. The evidences of this extend to botli sides of the waif and in both 
cases pottery of the fully developed i\L M. II class w^as found in the inter¬ 
vening tleposit—part of a characteristic cup of that epoch being embedded 
in the imerlor of the wall itself 

An interesting feature in the remains of the gypsum paving on the West 

* VVest of this iivall the floor-ltivel to which UMitii^ material of dec^vw^iUcd ceSls. The 
this gypsum ^hibblnji bi^lon^s could only he remains of this flocr underlay the ^j^aving of 
traced by means of die continuation of its re-used step^ at a depth of 56 cm. beneath its 
underlying layer of clay and plaster, wdiicli was i«yrface. 'Hil* gyjjsuiii pier block iKdongitig 
tnmitdiaiely superposed on the top of ilie to ihe same fater system rested on this early 
great walls of ihe Jiarly Keep and of the fliKsr. 
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side of live wall of tllvision tivrew a retrospective light on the earlier arcliltec- 
tural arrangement of the Palace in this region. The paving proved to liavc 
been largely coni|josed, as their acute triangular section shows, of thin 
gypsum steps with a very broad tread of 65 cnid and a rise, in the state in 
'which they are preserved, of 12 cm. Of their original w’idth there is no 
certain evidence, but they had apparently belonged to some very gradually 
descending Corridor on this side, somewliat suggestive of the contemporary 
' Stepped Portico' of the South-^Vest corner of the building, I'hey were of 
two widths laterally, of i -50 and 116 metres, which if we may assume, as was 
often the case, an alternating arrangement, points to a total width for the 
step-'way of 2-66 metres, 11 is possible that they may have belonged to some 
covered scctioti of an early phase of the ramp passage described above. 

The slabbing in the \\'c&tt'rn of the two s|itices stands In relation to 
a central gypsum block ’ (see I‘"ig. ‘Jj, which show's, indeed, traces of the 
ledge on which the edge of the pavement here rested. This block clearly 
belonged to a central pillar and niarks a permanent feature of this basement 
chamber though, for better security, this supporting pier tvas in the succeeding 
age linked to the South ivall. We may deduce from this, as shown in the 
Plan (at the end of Volume II), that there was here an upper chamber with 
a single column. 

A valuable commentary on what may be regarded as the M.M. 11 it 
arrangement of this basement region was supplied by a discovery made 
during the very elaborate supplemetitary investigations of [928. The small 
cell'like space bordering this central basement chamljcr on the West, and 
known from the principal object that it eonlatned as the ' Room of the 
Knobbed Pithosto which access was later gained by an opening in the East 
wall, was found to have had an earlier opening on its South side {see Fig. 9), 
corresponding with a floor-Ievcrl of the same date as llie M. M. 11 (4 pave¬ 
ment of die Central Chamber, though ciifferauly constructed. The opening 
itself gave access to a small Magazine wiih a plaster floor at the same level, 
the latest sherds under the intact Eastern section of which were of the fullv 
developed M. M, 11 class, but a contemporary slab fitting on to this found 
in the opening itself and protruding over the inner cell In an irregular 
fashion had considerable significance. It clearly belonged to a small patch 

‘ The bri;ad!h ofthc sluls was JSchi,, hut earlier I'aLice (M. M. II,i). "|’he cuttiti;' in 
at least jo cm. of ihtH would have heeji ii'K. ^ide which served tr, receive the .s]aljhm)> 
covered over. of the laur door {M. M. lU) may ihergfnre 

’ Thu bhwk, ns is shown hy two dowe]. have Iteen originally made iti an earlier 
holes uii iu V\\ sidct lakeii from lh« trotmcxLoiiH 
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ol polygonal pavemenl of tlie familiar * mosaiko'class, formed, as in this 
instance, of iron-stone (o^wyJaAoAftJof) and typical ot a considerable restoration 
of the building that took place Uiwards the close of M. M, 11. The chrono- 
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logical data here corres^xinded with previous evidence, and this iron-stone 
slabbing is seen to mark the level where the * Knobbed piihoadating from 
the earliest phase of that I’criod, luul been truncated. 

I Ins series of levels brought to light in this small chamber affords one 
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STEATITE JAR WITH SPIRAL RELIEFS 

of the hest pieces of stratification to be founti on the whole of the Palace 
site. An ideal sketch of this is given in Fig. 12, p. 24. below. 

The latest level here reached of post-seismic M. M, III^ date ex¬ 
tended over this whole area and. from the character of tlie relics found on 


I'lc, 10. Si tATiTE J. 4 K I-Boii Earj-v ELOqii Oi- Inner ISasement. 

it, must have remained in use to the very end of the Palace and the closm^f 
clays of L. M. IL 'I'he same continuity is observable in many of the ‘ West 
Magaiines*. where late ‘ Medallion pitboi' stand side by side with L.M. I 
and L. M. II jars. 

In the space, again, i mm mediately North of the room with the central 
pillar—which lies at a someirhat lower level owing to the slope of the^rroiind 
and seems indeed to liavc been approaclied by two descending steps— slabs 
of gypSLim also appear of the same fine alabaster-like finality, such as is 
characteristic of the earlier palatial stages. Here, too, a careful exploration 
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of the material untlerlylng the slabs * produced similar chronological results. 

In the inter-space, in this case only about 5 cm. wide, between the slabs and 
the earliest i alacc floor-level of rough cement-covercd blocks—iminediatdv 
overlying the wall-tops of the Keep—the latest sherd.s were M. M. 11 and 

the deposit underlying a con¬ 
nected jjatch of ' tarazxa' pave- 
nient repeated the same stor^'. 

'I'his conclusion as to the 
date of the paveil floor-level of 
this area has a special interest 
in relation to two discoveries 
here made, lioth apparently be¬ 
longing to this level. 

One of these finds was a l-aiEc 
large black steatite vessel 4S‘5 sihUh 
cm, in height (Fig. 10) with a 
spiral decoration ni bold relief, 

This spiral, as will be seen 
from its representation in 
Fig. 10. differed in two section.s 
of circumference of the vase. 

On one side it is a simple coil. 

On the other side it presents 
a characteristic inner return, 
siicli as is fre!]uent ihroiighout 
the earlier phases of the Middle 
.Minoan Age. It is seen already on the M. M. I a Ivory bead-seal from 
Knossos, Mg, 11, probably of ^l, M. I date.* It recurs on polychrome 
pottery of egg-shell type (M. M. 11 .r),* and is found on jars of the'earliest 
M. M. Ill fabric (<*),* The jar itself has a somewhat archaic aspect 

The other discovery, made near ilie S.E. conjcr of the room, consisted 
of the fragments of the f^resco panel representing the naked figure of a bo\' 
gaihei ing saft'ron flowers in a rocky Iandscai>e, described aitd illustrated in the 
first V''olume of this work.* The unique bluish tint of the figure points to 
an .-Vge when the Egyptian colour convention of tieep red for males, and 
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white for worn el's, generally prevalent from the Third Middle Minoan Period 
onwards, had not yet been adopted. At the same time the colour scheme of the 
rocks, with their black and scarlet striatlons, corresponds with that of the 
great days of Cretan polychromy on vases, which does not extend beyond 
M. M. IL The latest investigations as to the (loordevel on to which it had 
fallen corroborate the view that this remarkable fresco—doubtless pan of 
a frieze above a high dado which in its early characteristics stands apart 
from all known Minoan wall-paintings, is of exceptionally early dale. Nor, 
indeed, does tlie fact that it was found in apparent connexion with a 
M. M. ll 6 floor by any means exclude the jx>ssibihty that it was executed 
at a somewhat earlier date. For it must always be borne in mind that, 
while small objects, such as vases resting on a floor, ntay be generally 
referred to the latest epoch when it was in use, frescoes on walls often 
survived many interior changes. 

The stone lamps found in this sj><ace (see below. Fig. I 4 ,<r, r) must 
be taken in connexion with a later floor-level—50 cm. above the earliest 
M. M. 11 lajer—oit w'hich some inscribed tablets of Class B also came to 
light. In the space immediately West the pavement of this, consisting of 
clay with a plaster face, w-as better preserved, and on it lay a mass of much 
decayed tablets of the same kind. Twenty centimetres above this, again, 
was a clay floor, resting on which were niimerons vessels belonging to the 
earlier phase of the * Hcoccnpalion ‘ period (L. M. Ill (t), including ‘ linked ’ 
or double pots, a ‘cheese strainer', and stirrup vases, showing symmetrically 
decorative but degenerate octopuses, which at the time gave their name to 
the room. It was observable that these late reniams did not extend to 
the contiguous spaces, a phenomenon frequently repeated and which iilus- 
traies the partial and sporadic character of the reoccupatioii. 

For the decorative remains of the I’alacc as restored after the seismic 
catastrophe towards the close of M, .M, TH the basement rooms above 
described, bordering the Central Court and South of the area that contained 
the ‘ Saffron-Gatherer', wx*re S|)ecially productive. Some account has already 
been given of the earlier stratification of these, and of the subsequent 
rearratigement by ivhicli a central 'pillar-room’ was formed, the Eastern¬ 
most spjace being separated off by a dividing wall. There is consfderal>le 
evidence to show that at the time of the great Restoration new plaster 
floors were laid down in both these basement rooms the surface of which 
was about half a metre above the earliest Middle Minoan floor, itself 
immediately overlying the ivalbtops of tite Keep. 

The mark of this clay and plaster floor is clearly seen on three sides of 
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the limestciiie block that was now set above the original g^'psum base of the 
centra] pillar a]rea{:ly tlescribeJ,^ and this was at the same time tied to the 
stout South boundary wall of the basement to give additional security to 
the central pier. This wall, since removed, was somewhat skewly and 
badly built, as was not unfrequeiiily the case witli basement w'ork executed 
at this epoch. 

Other traces of the same late plaster floor about half a metre above the 
level of the M, 11 ^ gj psum slabbing are visible on the walls of the 
Central basement chamber, notably on that to the South. 

Apart from the characters of certain objects found on this floor-level 
and marking it as a work of tlie New' Era, crucial evidence as to its relative 
place was supplied by the small adjoining space containing the 'knobbed 
piihos* of the exceptional stratification of which sotnetiiing lias been already 
saul * (see Fig. 12). We have already seen that the pithos itself rested on the 
rougli limestone slabs of a floor representing the earliest palatial stage and 
laid itninedtatcly on the upper part of the inner walling of the ‘ Keep‘. At 
that time the sixice was a mere cell, walled wholly round, and accessible only, 
like the basement rooms of many earl3' houses, by nieans of a ladder. At 
a later date an opening was made at a higher level in the South wall of the 
cell, and the iron-stone slabs of a 'mosaiko' pavement of the M. M, II ^ 
class were laid down, the pithos itself being cut off at its level about 40 cm. 
above its base (see the ideal sketch, Fig. l*i). Next, with its surface 15 cm, 
higher, or 55 cm. above the original' kalderim *, there are well-marked traces 
on the borders of the cell of a clay and plaster floor 10 cm, thick associated 
with roiighlj'made cups and small vessels, found In part standing on this level, 
of typical M. M. HI a fabric. 

The outline of some of these is sketched in Fig. 1^. It is noteworthy 
that the cup,*', showing a brown band on a buff slip, resembles In shape and 
height—to-5 cm,—^ilie higher of the 'ink-written’ cups of the 1.Inear 
Class ."X,* from the deposit—clearly of M.M. 111 ^rdate—found on the South- 
East Palace border. Its base, too, is pinched in in the same waj-. With 
these smaller vessels was part of the rini of a jar presenting ^vhite spirals on 
a blackish or red-brown ground of which the scctioit is given lit Fig. 12 , f. 

This floor with the pottery upon it was in turn eartiied under and, at 
a lime when the tiepo.sit within the cell was 15 cenlinretres liigher—or about 

' See alK>V(!, |ii, iS. edge of tlie chnnibcr by the sjhseqtieut ex- 

- Sec Vol, i, pp, 3:55 and t’iy. 177. ploration. 

The Tesutis there shown were inconiplete, * n/’ i, p. 5S8, Fig. .W cf. 

more vessels being brought out along llie |». 613, Fig.-ton. 
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70 cm, above its original floor,—a new opening was made for it, tkis time in 
its East wail, and communicating with the Central Basement room. The 
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level of this plaster door is tluis shown to corresjjotul with the M. M m 

stage, in all probahiltty Us post-seismic stage, contemporary Avith the threat 
restoration ol the Palace. 
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later plaster Roor which has left its traces so clearly on its central pier anti Eiien- 
which corresponded with a floor*levcl tltat had a general extension through' 
out these basements in the restored building. It is of special interest to 
note, moreover, that, on the actual threshold of the new opening corrC' 
spondiiig w'iih this M. M. III^ floor, there lay some fragments of the 
Miniature frescoes, found else^rhere among the dejjosils on this fioordevel 
h will be seen that the stratigraphic data afforded by the remains in 
the neighbouring cell fit in well with the relative place of this widely 
extended floor-level. It is definitely shown to be later in date than the Cominu- 
earlier M, M. Ill phase. On the other hand, its association with some frag- 
mentary inscribed tablets of the Linear Script B indicates a long period of ^'5- 
use. The three rearranged gypsum steps corresponding with a gap in the l-TtLcl 
plinth on the borders of the later Central Court stood in relation to this 
floor-level, and close to these the remains of the 'Spiral Ceiling' had been 
<lcposited on it. 

1 hese steps led down to the threshold level, continuous with this floor, 
of an opening through the wall of division—dating, as we have seen, from 
M.M, II between the Central aiul Eastern basement space, and conform¬ 
ing at a higher level with an earlier arrangement.^ The floor as continued Minisi' 
in this Eastern basement was of the same clay and plaster formation, and it 
was, as w ill be shown, on the surface of this that the bulk of tlte fragments 
of the Miniature Frescoes and of the Spiral Ceiling came to light. Cejiine' 

fallen 
an this 

Fonts and Lamps of Ritual Use. te'ei. 

Fragments of a L. M. 11 amphora of the finest ‘ Palace Style' occurred 
near the S.E. corner of the room and, in a central position, a good deal de- si&nc 
caved, but with Its base resting on the [flastcr floor, was a font-like basin of uSbiy 
alabaster or fine gypsum of the kind already referred to,- Another similar 
basin of the same material, also a good deal disintegrated, was found iit siiu 
in the 'W^cst section of the adjoining basement. 

The best example of these basins, from its good preservation, came to 
light—obviously removed from its original place in tlte neighbouring 
corridor named after it (Fig. LI). It is finely cut out of a kind'of purple 
gypsum much in vogue at the beginning of the New Era. to which it may 1 )C 
presumed to have belonged. It was about the same size a.s the other similar 

basins, the dimensions being 90 centimetres in diameter and 20 cm, in heierhr. 

& 

^ The (hresholj fjf this opening was fmisbed on ihe tbretihold of the earlEtr 
off on the Fast side by .t re-used gypstiin o|rt^ning, 
block, showing a dowel-hole, sut up sidewa^ys * See ahovet p, y. 
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The close resembUiice of the material to that of the fiite ' lotus lamp ' found 
beside the alabaster basin of the central Ijasement chamber suggests that it 
orIginnll3’ belonged to the same area. 

The recurrence of these font-like basins in this basement region border¬ 
ing the Korth-West angle of the Central Court is itself a suggestive cirenm- 
stance. Though the old'Lustral Basin'and Mnitiatory Area’ connected 

witli the North-West Portico 
had ceased to function,and the 
entrance itself was narrowed, a 
certain number of votaries maj- 
have still used the ramp passage 
on tliis side on their way to the 
Central I'alace Sanciuarj'' and 
would have entered the Court 
at a ijoint >\liere these base* 
ments with the fontdike recep¬ 
tacles were ltand}^ The same 
may be said—especially with 
regard to the Eastern base¬ 
ment—in the case of tliose 
entering the Court by the Kortii tintrance Passage. 

That there was at most a ' dim religious light’ in tliese basement rooms 
appears from the occurrence on the floor-Iev'cl answering to the great 
Restoration of a series of stoite lamps. Of these the finest was the 
‘lotus ’ lamp, of purple gj'psum, the upper part of which with its quatrefoil 
fiutings, lotus buds, and flowers and foliated rim was found beside the 
alabaster font of the ccmral crypt (Fig, 14 , « I, « 2 ). Two others of steatite 
were found in the adjoining space Nortli (see Plan, Fig. 9). One, Fig. 14 , 
also showed a quatrcfoil pedestal. 'I'he other, with onl\ a low base, was 
surrounded with sea-snails in relief, a recurring type.’ 'rhoiigh this bordered 
on the ascending Entrance Passage, it is probable that for obvious reasons it, 
like the basement West of it, only received a partial light, perhaps throu^li 
the doorway, from the Central Court. 

From ihe fine character of several of the stone lanij>s fouiul in these 
basement cliambers, as well as tiieir recurrence, it is evident that there was 
something more than a casual and intermittent need for their Illumination 
such as would have been the case had they been mere store-rooms. It seems 

* The reliefs in this case being a ('ood deal wttm, another spetimdr of this class (from ilie 
R<jyal Tomb at Twiwta) is In ¥ig. I 
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to be a reasonable explanation that they were used for religtoiis ceremonies 
connected with ibe stone ‘fonts'. The identification of ‘ holy-water 



KlO. 1 - 1 . StOXE <I I, 2, Pl RFI.E Gvi'SL'il ; ( 4 , Hn.lCK :4TR.\TITe ; 

r, PL’rcm- (IrpscM (see Ar^-h, lis, p. 150, Fic. 127). 

sprinkiers ‘ akin to tlie uspcri^ii/u of Roman Pontilices and to those used 
by the early Cltristlan Cluirch in a series of Minoan representations ’ has 

^ Se-'S Vo!- Tt, lit P- 793 stqq. 
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cefEainly added to the probahiliLy of such a conclusion* ThitC some kJtid of 
Ixiptfsrn ivith the a,id of such a stone bashi may have eiiLercd into the lustral 
Ceremonies e-v performei;! in the sunken areas^ such as that to the 

North-West of the Palace^ is probable enough and might help to account for 
their bath-room-like form. It is at the same time equally fitting that such 
a ritual sprinkling sht>uld have been carried out in the crypts—one of which 
was a kinti of ' pil!ar=room — where the stone basins were found. 
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(SI>: p. 3S AND CK. p. 45, Fig. 27 }. 








^ 69- Discovkrv' 01 - ‘ Si-ikAL Ceiling* anu 'Miniature Frescoes ' 

DEklVEli FROM CoRNKk SANCTUAkV*—D aTE AND CojirARATlVE MATERIALS; 

Empkoioeked Designs on Holy Roue. 

SmnU c&riier Saiicintiry coHiAinitig remains of ‘ Spiral Cdliitg' ami 
MiKtatnreFrescoes: Thesefalknfrom Upper Chamber; The' Spiral Ceilifig' 
—Egyptian analogm; Parallel from Tomb of Senmui; Mature L. M. / 
decorative style: The 'Miniatitre Frescoes'—triple group; Chronological 
malcrtals ; Fragments found on M, i\f. /// Jloor — -lau* governing dtsc&vcries 
of fresco reniatns: ATAI, IJi date of frescoes ascertained ; Fragmeuts front 
Thirteenth Mngazine: Characteristic sped men beneath base-blocks of later 
facade; Fragment from ‘ Ivory Deposit ’'Trite ‘ Miniature ’ style obsolete by 
T.M. /; M,AT III date of * hliniatnrc' fragments from 'Tylissos; Boxers 
as on 'rhyton '■ — unu/ue bronze vesset; Frescoes from 'Ramp House' at J\fycenae: 
Fragments franc 'Threshing-Floor heap'; Miniature designs from embroideries 
on female robe; Fm&gssed bands; Comparison lollh painted reliefs from 
Pseira : Pairs offntes ; Fintes in sacrificial scene on //. Triada sarcophagus ; 
Bull's head trophy between pair of Sphinxes; Rmbroidered sioallcms on robe 
of Mciian fresco; 'Mimainre'' fragments of T'hreshing-Jloor heap, perhaps 
from robe of (ioddess; Commanding position of Shrine, at angle of Central 
Lourt and M. Entrance; Its small dimensions; Minialure Frescoes set over 
gypsum dadoes, on line of tdsion, 

1 ii£ fact that the Western of the two larger basement chambers 
described in the preceding Section was provided, acconling lo its original 
structure, with a centra! pier leads to the conclusion (adopted by Mr. W, G. 
New'ton in the Restored Plan C) * that there had been a room with a central 
column above it, such as elsewhere seems to have been the arrangement 
above pillar crypts. We nia}' even assign to It a certain religious destination. 

This Btjuare, presumably columnar, chaml>er, opened by its S,W. angle 
into a smaller oblong space, having, apparent!}', a cell-like recess at its 
Northern end. Despite its narrow dimensions, this structure held one of the 
most conspicuous positions in the whole of the building, 11 occupied, in fact, 
tlie corner space at the point where the Northern Entrance Passage entered 
the Central Court, and, standing as it did well above the ascending g.ang- 
way, it would have received light from that side as well as from the Court. 
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From the evndeiice of the finds made on the basement floors it clearly 
appears iliat the principal series of Mmiature Frescoes which cmbotly 
such an unique ilevelopnieiu of Minoan Art were derived from this little 
chamber. The bulk of them had fallen on the later floor belonging’ to the 
Restored I’alace, in the Northern Section of the basement imJerlyrng it. 
Some other fragments occurred in conipany with the fallen remains of a 
painted stucco ceiling showing spirals and rosettes on the same hoor'level, 
and in the South-West corner of the same area, beside the steps leading 
down to it (see Plan, Fig. 1>). In the central basement chamber beyond, 
only a few isolated fragments were found, but two fair-sized pieces lay 
on the same M. M. HI ^ level on the actual threshold of the o|>ciiiiig at 
that time made Into the vralled cell containing the ' Knobbed pithos'. Apart 
from the strong presumptio[i that these frescoes had decorated the walls of 
an upper chamber, their sporadic tlisiribuiion in more than one basement 
niay be taken as decisive evidence that this was the case. 

The Spiral Ceiling, 

It would, in the same way. be quite unreasonable to suppose that the 
painted stucco ceiling of which remains w'cre found on the door of the Eastern 
compartment had belonged to the basement itself. It may itself have 
covered only a small .siiare, but its whole character proclaims that it be¬ 
longed, like the associated Miniature Frescoes, to a more important structure 
connected with the /naati mbiie of this Falacc angle, 'fhe spiral reliefs 
themselves with their central rosettes—repeated in the interstices—belong 
to a class of celling decoration that reflects the fashions of contemporary 
Egj'pt. A parallel type of a simpler character, with rosettes only in the 
interv'als and presenting spirals on a laiger scale, occurred in connexion witli 
the high reliefs derived from the decoration of what was once the great East 
I fall of the ?a!ace. 

The highly decorative pattern of the present example is remarkable 
for the quatrefoil medallions with large rosettes in their centres attached 
at internals to the surface. The splendid effect of this ceiling is well 
brought out in the Coloured l^late XV ‘: the diiergeiu colls in relief are 
white, the rosettes red and yellow', outlined in black on a brilliant * kyanos ‘ 
blue ground. It is probable that the pounded glass used for this was 
int(?oried from Egypt, and the ceiling, like its fellow from the East Hall, and 
the fine sjiiral and papyrus pattern from the ' Queen's Megaroti ’ illustrated 

’ yrom ihc rc.sturvd drawlii|> bj- Mr, 'I'licij- KJ.H.A.JmtrH,, I']. Land pp. uS, 

dote yyfi:* SafL% his /VZ/itW 119. 
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below,' is cvicleiuly co].jie<i from an Egyptian class of whicb hue examples have 
been foiintl belonging to the early part of the Eighteenih Dynasty.* It Is 
to be observed that a near parallel, though of somewhat simpler type, occurs 
in the tomb of SenniLit,® the wall-paintings on which supply tis with some of 
the earliest illustrations of the tributaries from Reftiu,* As separate featui'es 
both the spirals and rosettes of similar forms occur on the cups of Vapheto 
type that they bear as offerings. These fit in again with the widespread 
designs on friezes of spirals aitd rosettes much in vogue in the ‘Domestic 
Quarter* and in all probability belonging, as pointed out below,* to a re- 
decoration of that quarter of the building about the close of the earlier phase 
of the First l,ate Minoan Period. 

*rhis conclusion would make the execution of the painted ceiling 
distinctly later in date—as may well have been tile case—than that of the 
Miniature Frescoes on the walls, fragments of which had fallen on the door 
of the same chamber. It is at any rate clear that at the epoch ivheti it was 
designed the inlluence of Egypt under the New Kingdom was beginning to 
make itself felt. As has been already' shown, the lloor-level on 'tvhich these 
remains came to light presented de|x>sits covering a considerable length ot 
time and ranging, indeed, from the close of M. M. Ill to that of L. M. 11, 

The Miniature Frescoes and their Relative Date. 

As a class, the .Miniature Frescoes themselves fall into several groups. 
Agroiipfound in a difi'erent connexion,in which small tlesigns are incorporated 
in the larger subject of a ‘ Holy Robe', will be described at the end of this 
Section.* .Another group, of \vliich some specimens occurred in the structure 
referred to above. ihoLigh it has the greatest claim to rc[>re.i>ent a historic 
tradition, is unfortunately the most scantily preserved. It consists of throngs 
of light-armed warriors for the most part hurling Javelins upwards, clearly 
at the tlcfenders of some stronghold or fenced City', of the architectural 
features of which we have oitly a few indications. I'he subject, however. Is 
of the greatest interest both lit Its relation to the ’ Town Mosaic ' of an earlier 
age and to the more or less contemporary silver ' rhyton' from the Fourth 
Sliaft Grave at My'cenae dealt with below in this relation. 

In contrast to this the other scenes, of which more is preserved, illustrate 
festal celebrations in honour of tJie Minoan Godtless. Oite of these, indeed, 
shows her miniainre columnar shrine between grand stands crowded with 

’ See hdow, pp, 371 .|, and Fig- - 1 * See P. sf .1/,, ii, I't. H, p, 737, F!g. -t^O, 

* K. Wilkinson, nSxS &c. 

*d.). It, I’l. VIfl, 31 ^Jheinff p. hctnw, ]j. jSi, .Vc. 

* G. Jcquicr, Dif^ratian i'gyptitmtti I’l. XXI. * See p, 4a seqq. 
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DATING OF THE MINIATURE FRESCOES 
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spectators, ^gaiii of hoth sexes^ looking out on what ui all probability were 

tlie sports of the bull-ring in an arena beyond The theme of the other com¬ 
position is ‘ The Sacred Grove and Dance' in which standing men and seated 
women look down from under tlie olive-trees on gaily dressed dancers within 
a walled space, in which we may indeed recognize the ' Choros of Ariadne'. 

How far it may be asked, do the find circumstances of these Miniature 
Frescoes throw a light on the chronological place of this style of wail- 
painting ? 

Tile evidence as to the position in which iliey were found is. so far as 
it goes, consistent and satisfactory- The fragments lay on the clay and 
plaster floor-level extenditig throughout these basements,’the bulk occurring 
Within their Easternmost compartment, but some scattered pieces on the 
floor of the central room, and two on the actual threshold of the little cell 
named from the 'Knobbed pithos'. At this point the stratigraphic data 
are quite dear. The surface of the fioor-level on which the Miniature 
fragments were there found is 15 centimetres above that on which small 
vessels and other pottery rested, representing the earlier phase {«) of 
M. M. MI (see above. Fig. 12), That the same basement level on which 
the Miniature Frescoes rested continued in use to the last days of the 
restoretl Palace may be gat lie red from the sparse occurrence on it of parts 
of clay tablets belonging to the Linear Class R But, as one now realizes, this 
does not by any means involve the conclusion that these frescoes belonged 
to that late epoch—though it was natural, at the time of their first discovery 
in view of the almost rococo npiJearance of the seated lathes, their elaborate 
toilettes and highly polite gestures, to assume that they represented the 
most advanced and almost decadent stage of Palace life, 

Tlie invariable law, repeatedly illustrated in the coiirae of the excavation 
of the Knossian Palace, is that, while the smaller clay vessels and other 
lesser objects found on a Hoor-Ievd belong to the last period of its use 
painted stucco decoration on the walls or fallen fmm tiiem may go back to 
a considerably earlier time, 'I’liey may even belong to an earlier epoch than 
die floor-level on which they lay. 

Thus in the present case, though it is clear that the frescoes wciy; not 
later than the last L. M. H elements on the floor, and were probiibly at least 
as old as the floor itself, it is impossible to arrive at more than a presumption 

The plaster floor, as there is good reason to believe, dates from the restor i' 
tion of the Palace late in M. M. Ul i and the wall decoration mav have been of 
the same date. But the possibility always remains that it dates from the 
tinte of a M. M. II [ floor. 
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M. M. [11 DATE OF MINIATURE FRESCOES 


Of the relatively early date of this Miniature class—at any rate well 

within the limits of M. M. Ill—we have, however, some quite conclusive 
evidence. 

The painted stucco fragments found between the ‘ Kasella ‘ floors in 
the i hirteenth Magazine have been already cited as giving evidence of early 



Ha. I j R. L\iNri!.i:i Srccco I’RAUiiKXr showixg Ckowus or Si'ecj'ator.s rhOM BEi-ow 

Floor or 'I'lnRTEiixi k Maoazixe. 


date. They were covered by the floors of more sn|)erhcial cists at an epoclt 
which m view of our present knowledge must be taken to correspond with 
the time oi the great restoration after the seismic catastrophe towards the 
end of M, It. in. and belong tberetore to the pre seismic stage of that 
I’eriod. but these, it has been shown, included pieces depicting the crowded 
heads of male spectators, above a wall, like those of the Miniature Frescoes, 
slightly larger in scale but executed in the same style, and by means of the 
same artistic ‘shortltand’ and. in fact, inseparable from those of the present 
group (Fig. J 5 it)d 

A minute but striking piece of evidence was actiuired, moreover, by the 
very careful analyses carried out in 1935 and 1926 of untouched elements 
beneath the later West facade of the Central Court.* 'I'he latest sherds 
there found showed that the ceramic contents, like those found elsewhere 

’ Repeated from Vol. i, p. 527. Kfg. stii. 1 VoJ. i, pp, 441, 44^. 
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M.M. Ill DATE OF MINIATURE FRESCOES 


under the walls of the restored building, did not come down beyond the 
later phase (if) of the M. M. Ill Ferlodd There was no iniriision. indeed, 
of anything that could be ascribed even to the beginning of the First Ltite 
Minoan Period. lint among the sherds thus defined there occurred—under 
the second base-slab near the S.W. corner of the Court -—a small fragment 
of a miniature stucco painting, showing the stepped outer edge of an 

entablature, with impressed thread lines and disk __ 

such as might well have belonged to the same "jC 'V X J 1 

deposit as the ' Temple Fresco'. .A reproduction \ Fjl). ) _l 
of it by Monsieur E. GliUeroiv, fils, is given in 
Fig. Hb 

A further imiiortant confirmation of these 
stratigraphic results was supplied by some exquisite 
fragments of Miniature Fresco described below*, 
depicting part of a Double^Axe shrine and of a 

Iniil, found In the * Ivory Deposit* of the lilomcstic Quarter, the date of 
which is shown bv the ceramic evidence to go well back ivithin the limiis of 
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M.M. HI.* 

It will be seen from the evidences above referred to that cogent proof 
exists of the Miniature style of fresco painting having been fully developed 
by tbe early part at least of M. M. Ill A On the other hand, the fact that 
the later M. M. 111 style was still prevalent in the early days of the restored 
Palace makes it quite possible that those who continued to manufacture potterj- 
of the older class may in the same way have adhered to the practice of Jiinia- 
ture painting in decorating ihe walls. It is on the whole most probable, in 
view' of the position occupied by their fallen remnant.s,that the ‘ Temple F resco' 
and its con'tpanion pieces date from the early da\s of the restored Palace. 

What, however, is certain is that there are no examples at Knossos of 
fresco design of the true ‘Miniature' class, with its multiplicity of small 
figures and ‘ shorthand* technique, that can be attributed to the Late Minoan 
Age. The compositions of the concluding Palace periods show larger 
figures, more sparsely distributed, as W'e .see iit the case, for instance, of 
‘Taiircador' and ‘Camp-stool Frescoes*. The seated Miniature lndic,s 
associated with ihe groups above described, if in ati upright |>ositIon, would 
be about lO cent!metres in height, the restored figure on the balconv 
(Fig. : 15 . below) Is o-S cm.; those standing on the piers only 0-55 though we 
can hardly assume that this was an attem|jt at perspective. The female 


' r. ef A/., ii, I’l. n, t>p. * Set below, p, 20^ sei-jq. 

* See lest 17 (lyis)! revised, ‘ See btlgv,-, pp, ^^3 




MINIATURE FRAGMENTS FROM TYLISSOS 


Tatireador, on the other hand illustrated below’. Is 42 cm* high or at least 
four times as large as the Miniatures, and the figures seated on the cantp- 
stools would work out to about the same scale, 

Such Cretan evidence as we possess of the true ' ^^iniatu^e * frescoes 
outside the Palace at Knossos limits itself to some fragments fovmd in 



Kni. 17 . a, h. lIoxKks MtSiAurkh: Fiik^cq, Tvussos; 4 ojf STK,\TiTe Rtn’TON, 

Haoi.4 Triads. 


a mansion of Lite not distant T jrlissos, Sjiecially important among these, 
from their close parallelism with a class of small reliefs, were parts of 
a rotv of boxers, advancing left ^ with a tree beyond, and all, it would appear, 
in the same characteristic attitude as those from the ‘Eoxer* rhyton found 
at I lagia T riada,’ the figures on which, indeed, and that on the steatite 
relief and sealing from Knossos * make it possible to restore it (Fig, 1 7, a. ^,r). 
All these parallel examples may be safely referred to the clasing Middle 
Minoan Period, and the building in which these painted stucco remains 
occurred also dates from the same epoch. 

logeiher with these w-ere found pieces showing the skirts of a series of 

■ Set bflwh, Coloured I'L XXI facing p. 216. Hall, p. 60, 1^, XVI. 

’ J. Hatzj'dakis, Mnuui/ fApv See on die discovery F. Halbherr, 

lyiil, n, XIX, UJifortun.iidy the iff/Za R. Aimd, dti Liam, voL slv (igos), 
impress of guiding thread line has Itecn repro- p. 365 sevjq. 'JTie helmet in Fig. I7,f, is 
(litced in such a way as to look like a rope in restored from this. On the fragment of 'ilic 
front of 1'bg. 1 7 , (i. steatite vessel from Ktiossos, however, the 

’ d/.. i, p. 690, Fig, 511 ; A. h1os.su, boxer's head is bare. 

EsiUrsani nei Mfditerrumo t di • Z’. efh P-&Sg, Figs. oOP, 510 . 

OirAi (ed. 3), p. 176, and Fig. Sg; H. K, 
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:,6 FRESCOES FROM TVLISSOS AKD RAMP tSOUSE 
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female figures anti another on which is preserved ihe upper border of a crowd 
of male spectators {Fig* I:*), some of whom raise their arms in ihe same 
way as those on a Knossian fresco where they are looking on a spectacle 
below. An architectural fragment found 
here (see p. 84, Fig. 47 . below) may connect 
itself with the class of ' Siege' scenes de^ 
scribed below. Another curious fragment 
(Fig. 1!>)’ exhibits a large spouted vase, 
apparently of broiiite, with a handle of unique 
form, surmounted bv a white object resem- ... 

, , 1 ' r *1 L '1 t l ie. IH, PACM-KuSTL'CeOt-HAfiHEXT 

bhng a tied package, while at tnesioe hangs 'I'vlissos showino Part lw 

a skin vessel—such as are used for native Umut Row or SiiwTMQits, as on 

T 1*1 't t ^CrAN'D StA^'D ' AT Kxossas. 

checse^—here with a mammiionn end. 

Is it possible that we had here provisions for those eitgaged in the 
athletic contest—^bect or wine, cheese, and perhaps a barley cake ? 


FrescMs 



ing VIoaT 
Heap % 


in a religious relation. This conclusion is confirmed* moreoi'er, by a re- 


‘ Hitherto unpiihlished. Drawn for me by 
Monsieur E. Cilli4roo, fils- The vessel is 
coloured red, 

* Sec l«kiw, p. 135, Fig. 86* 

• .Miss tv, [,3mb, /i. S.J., Asiv, pp. 19 


nod ri. VH. 

' Found by Tsountns in i3S6 ; Rodtiv 
ivatdl, ArA, MUth., igjj and Dir Feus ths 
.l/Ofawv, ; B. S. A,, X!tv(Miss W, l,anih), 
[). 164 s«qc|,: KStoied, I'l, XXVU. 
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Fxc. 20. EMitosfiEr Bani* 


n^arkablc gitjup of fragments found in a large 
painted stucco deposit that came to light 
beneath a later threshing door, abottt 15 metres 
North of the area Avhere the ' Miniature Fres¬ 
coes’ were fouiidd Asa series of these frag¬ 
ments evidently belonged to the same subject 
we may infer that they were in this case not 
mere {Hsji'da fUanbra^ but derived from the 
borders of the region in which they were found 
and connected probably with the same group 
of sacral structures as those depicting the 
Grove and Tenijde. 

Miniature Designs representing Embroideries 
on Dress. 

As being of an exceptional character, the 
group of fragments referred to is described in 
tltis place. The Miniatures in this case did 
not stand by themselves, but were subsidiary 
to larger figures, and a study of their remains 
established the conclusion that they repre¬ 
sented the enibroidered designs on the robes 
of one or more seated female figures, partly 
shown in slight relief. All the lines connected 
with miniature designs were slightly Avaved or 
curved, evidently belonging to the ilounees or 
aprons of feminine attire. 

.Associated with these were sections of 
slightly embossed bands, 4-1 centimetres in 
diameter, of very hard plaster with a smooth 
surface, in one case coloured a brilliant azure 
blue, hi the other a deep red and showing a 
series of chevrons and spirals dotted in with 


^ Tins greiit fresco heap—— 
lay Tot ihc rriE^&t \i3Lri under a iater thresh ing 
floor (ilXwfMJi) the of thE N,\V, 

J'ortico. It coniained jinscetlaneous pieces 
of painted stucco evideiuly stripjJed from llio 
walls of the neii^^hbouring l^itflce region in the 
course of Iheir demoHtion to supply building 


materlLils efsewhere, I'hat this took place at 
a h\t epoch niay be gathered from two circum- 
^ilaiices. Not only did the deposit itself con¬ 
tain sorne Lr M. Ill fresco i^aitems, but it was 
superposed on wall-stuiups of * ReoccutialSoo ' 
date. 
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MINIATURE DES[GNS OF EMDROlDERIES 
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a thick white engobe {Fig, ^0), The whole technique svas of very fine 
execution and the chevron and spiral motEve itself suggests an iiuerestinir 

parallel with that of the engaged columns of the 'Atreus' fanfade at 
Mycenae. These, however, as can be seen in the fragment, Fig, 21, and 
tlie restored sketch, big. 22, formed parts of the borders of ladies'jackets, 
and the variation in 
their ground colour 
is e:tplained by the 
fact that we see 
here the spring of 
the shoulder out¬ 
line of two figures. 

We may con¬ 
clude that there 



11C, 2J. Partial Rurtoration or thk Pigusks 
TO WHICH THK FhAOICST, FlC. 2J, lIKI.OScC 
(Comj’akr the Paimku Stucco Reliei from 
Kxossos, 2 T , at the ksi> of the Sbciids.) 

Avere liere two female personages seated 
side by sitle after the manner of the 
■ Ladies in lihie 

An even closer comparison both In 
style and date is suggested by the 
remains of two female figures found by 
Seager in, one of the principal houses In 
the Island of Pseira,* tvhere the rebuild¬ 
ing was carried out torvards the close 
ofhl.M.IlI,* 1 besewere also partially 
executed In relief and the chevron pattern also forms in one case part of tlie 
sleeve decoration, A smaller fragment of a similar relief (Fig. 27 , below)" 
was found at Knossos in the same heap as the above, ^ 


Fio, 21 . 


FrF_SCO i'RAGMIISiT-^ OF TH'O 


The miniature designs on tlie Kuossian fragments under discussion 
seem, as already noted from the waving lines that coiualn them, to belong 


* In Mr, origiiia] publtcdtiDn 

^tsrafi&nt IsAimi e/ Crff^f r 91 o, 

1 *L V and pp, 33 4J tise fmgniiiritis were re¬ 
stored as belonj^dn^ lo a single figure. I’be 
revised restaratioTi uf the ffe?iCtj by M. 
GiElieron, fils, in the Museum at CandiaT 


shew, two .entetl fijiure*. The hud 

falPen from ati upper lloor {o/. eit^ , .j 
- Seager, tf/. p. lo, 
the i-nxess of rebuilding itiio I,. S|, j 
* As restored by M. Gillidrait, lili. ’ 




MIXOAN FLUTES 
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to the (bounces of one or more of such seated figures, 'I'he narrow almost 
[mperceiJtibly undulating band, Fig. 23 . e.vliibits on its blue ground a row 



Fig. 23 . Emuroitjerkd Hand \mn FlutilSp 


of three pairs of dutes attached to one anotlier b}' some kind of strings. 
AVliat seem to be parts of a bone flute were found at Mycenae,' but the 
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fn;. I. SACRiriciAL MiKiiiTHANT I'l.AVixii I'll-tk : H. Triaka 
^?ABCOPH.lGUS. 


best evidence of its 
-Miitoaii use is sup¬ 
plied by the Hagia 
L riada sarcopha¬ 
gus. A youthful 
miuistrant with 
long locks is there 
seen blowing 
double pipes of 
more elongated 
form above a sacri¬ 
ficed bull, laid on 
a table with his 
limbs closely bound 
together in the 
Egjptlaii manner, 
while his life-blood 
pours into a vessel 
placed below,* Fig, 
2 T The sacrifice 
in this case would 
have had to do with 
funereal rites; on 


the other hand in the Iliad we find avXof played, together with lyres, at 


' Schltccrtnnn, AfyituBe^ pp. yS, 79, and * RT'aribem, 

Figs. I a 8, tag, tjou. Tfinda \Mmt. A at,, xix, 1908), !>]. U, and 
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MINIATURE DESIGNS OF EMBROIDERIES 


marriage dances.* How early the use of the double-pipes was known in the 
Aegean World ma)- be seen from the marble image of a flute-player found 
m a grave of the Island of Keros * and going back to an epoch corresponding 
with the last Early Minoan Period. 

Another inset, in a slightly arched space of the larger pattent, consists 
of a kind of bull’s head trophy apparently between a pair of sphinxes (of 
which only one is jireserved), antiilietkally arranged. The bull's or ox's 
head figure is completed by another somewhat larger example (Fig. > 5 , 
already illustrated as supporting elephants' tusks.* A figure of a seated 
griftin (Fig, *J 5 , may have formed part of a similar opjjosed pair 011 
the same iione. Fig. 25 , / shows part of one or other of these sacml 
monsters with its front facing and expanded wings. There are otlier 
enigmatic fragments. 

As to the meaning here of the curvilinear arrangement of the larger 
part of the decorative framework in which these miniature insets are in¬ 
cluded there can. as already said, be little tpicstion. The whole forms part 
of the front of the robe of a female personage. That the curving bands are in 
fact timteappropriate in this connexion may be seen, for instance, from the 
remains of figures belonging to the ■Procession [-resco' at Kno.ssos and 
those of Thebes and elsewhere. What is singular in the present case is the 
introduction of these miniature designs, which have nothing to do with 
textile art and must certainl)' be regarded as elaborate pieces of embroiden-. 
A close parallel to this, however, is supplied by the front of the skirt of a 
female figure, part of which is preserved on some painted stucco fra^onents 
at^hylakopi in Melos (Fig. in the same room that containetl the 
Flying Fish fresco.-* and, like it, a xvorfc of the Knossian School goln<r back 
to the earlier phase of M. M. 111.* o 

A richly dressed lady seated on a rock is here seen engaged in fishiiKT 
With a net of a kind sti!l used in those watery, and the beaiuifullv outlined 

arms of a companion, ivho bends forward,* may be thought to be oullint. 
one up* ^ * 

Mere, on the part of the robe corresponding with the lap of the first 
lad)-, IS an embroidered design of two conventionally rendered sM'allqws set 

pp. 51 “4, whtrre ihc subject Is fully diicysucd. 

Cf. Mo&so, tit/ f g// 

Sffim di pp. and Fig. 146. 

’ //. xvliL 49 j setjf]. 

^ U* Koeh 3 f^^, AfA. PL VI, 

and pp. 156-S. Cf. Pemjt ct Chipiez, 

^{Oretf frtTfri/h'£}^ p, F]g_ 


* See R 

s>ce R. L. BoMiirjUtft, Pkviukopi, np 71- 
a and htg. 6 j (wrongly deiUTiiied as a man) 

] S«e A »/.U., i, ]>. 5 ^^ 

■ PAyMept, p, 74, l-jg.fij.und cf. P. of 1/ 

'r P- 544 , Ftp. 396 . ‘ 
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FlC. 2 :*. MiSIATTRE SUEIJF.CTS FROM FR££C 0 BKPREaE?fTINr. ElllIRQlDERY OS KoiltS (»), 

















































42 PHVLAKOiM FRESCO WITH EMBROIDERED SSVALLOWS 
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back to back. A restored drawing of the whole design is given in Fig, 2<>.’ 
Though the birds—which are of miniatLire scale—are on a somewhat larger 
scale, it will be seen that their symmetrical, antithetic j>ositton answers to that 
assigned to the sphinxes and griffins on the present fragments. It will be 
observed, moreover, that they show the ' notched plnme' ornament on their 
wings under its earlier, well-formed aspect.- 1’his feature-—-seen on the bone 
arrow-phimes from the Temple Repositories at Kuossos, as already noted— 
has specially reiigious associations, and not only apjjears on the wings of llm 
sacred monsters, but forms a recognized ornament on the skirts of the 
Minoan Goddess and her votaries,* 

On the whole it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that the robe 
to which the present group of painted stucco fragments belonged, with its richly 
embroidered bands, on which the mituatiire sphinxes ami griffins repeat 
themselves in confronted groups, actually belongs to a figure of the Goddess 
herself, i>erhaps In company, as she often appears, uilh a companion or 
double. This finds an analogy with the lower borders of tiie skirt of tlie 
facing figure recognized as that of the Goddess in the Procession Fresco, 
where, though In tliat case the designs are simply decorative, they are 
exceptionally rich in ornament. It may be fittingly described as a ' holy robe 

The style of this large-scale work, the details of which link It on to the 
miniatures, fully corroborates the conclusions as to their relatively early date, 
Close comparisons have been established above between it and the group of 
paintings executed by a Minoan artist at the command of some Meltan Prince 
to adorn the walls of the pillar sanctuary of Ids residence, lint these 
Phylahopi ircscoes in some respects present the finest churacterisiics of the 
earlier phase of M. M. Ill and it is impossible to bring down the date of 
this Knossian work later than at most the concluding phase of that PeriotL 

The Small Sanctuary Structure conUining the ‘ Miniature ’ Frescoes, 


Aj>art from what seems to have been a little nook at its Nortliern end 
the small Saiictnary Chamber, to which the < Spiral Ceiling' and the purelv 
* Miniature^' frescoes belonged, occupied one of the most important vantat c 
ijoints in the whole building. Its smaller. Southern wall faced the Central 
Court while that on Its Eastern side lotikcd down on the upper section of 
the Northern Entrance Passage and thus on to the pa\-ed ramp that vave 
llie most public access to the interior of the l^alace. ' 

' Eitccmodlornicby MonsiturK. Gillieroii, bWii of Kiui- r,-R- . 

ms, who ihi. fcm.. M™- re.i.rVahX 

’ S.C oo this />. ,/ Af., i, p. 547 and sh,.pe p, 55,, 1 |g, ^ 

I-tj's, 3t>;i, 100, 401. On list gnffin of theaso- » /iiiJ., p|j. 54^,^ 



Flc. 21). Fici-kK or a r>RAW'i!;(; t^p N'£t shdwiiso EMitRomr.HED Swallows on 
Skikt. (From Ehvlakopi : r.iRTi.v fttsTORED.) 












































44 MJNIATURK I'RHSCOHS FROM SMALL SANCTUARY 
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Tlic siruciure itsclt was, Jis already reniarked^ of (jiiUe narrow ditnen- 
sloiis, about 4*70 nietres 15^ feet) from N. to S, and 2 -jo m. froEii E* to 
M . i hesc genei-,i] proportions coiTespoiitl very well with those of the little 
Shrine that torms the centre of one of the Min I a it ire scenes themselves, or of 
the analoj^oiis strncture that occupietl a central position on the West facade 
of the Court, which was about 5 metres {16^ feet} in breadth. In this case 
the facade n'ould have been on the East side, but the interior arrange¬ 
ment must have been difterent If we are to interpret the nook at the North 
end as a rr/Ar. 

The .Miniature 1 ‘rescoes themselves were specially adapted fora little 
sanctuary chamber of this kind. Some small but \'ery bcaiitlfti] fragments 
of such, moreover, found in association with the 'Ivory Deposit* of the 
Domestic Quarter on the East, were probalily derived from an exlijitous 
shrine ot the same kindP Such frescoes, owing to the mliititiac of their 
designs, were obviously Iiitended to be placed close to the eye, and it is there- 
lore diffictilt to suppose that they had lieeii set abot e the ut>iier borders of 
the high gypsimt dado slabs such as were usual in tiie Third .Middle Minoan 
Period, and the earlier {>hase at least of L. M. I. 

The U|)pc*r part of thes<; slab's, according to the regular arrangement_ 

so u tdl illustrated In the ■ Domestic Quarter —corresponded with the lower 
line of horizontal beams forming a continuation of the lintel of the door- 
wa}'s. Like the doorways, the gypsum tiado slabs were almost exactly tno 
metres In height, and fresco bunds, as was shown for instance by fragments 
found in position in the Bath Room by the ‘nueem's Megaroii', covered the 
wooden hand, and themselves rested on the ufjper borders of the dado slaljs. 
In the Caravanserai the ‘ Partridge I'rU'zc’ had lx:en set above this lintel 
line,- and In this case, though the subject was of the natural size, It has the 
appearance of being somewhat 'skied On the other hand, hi die ' I louse 
of the Frescoes * the friezes of [Kiinted plaster with tlieir rich details show 
traces of a horizontal beam immediately i?Aox\ them, and iliey were probablv 
set below the lintel line, starling therefore, if u-e alirnv for a mean height of 
about 70 01 So cm.,* from a line a metre above the door level* 


’ Srt iHiloih- jh|i, 308 , J 09 , l‘igs. 112, 1J3. 

’ /'. ly ,1/., ii, ft. I, |>. log SL-qn,, and sre 
p. loS, l-’ig, j:<. The lime] Ime in this case 
ran fSo metres above the floor. 

* /h't/., Pi, 11, p. 4^1 stqq. 

' 'I'he preserved height or vertical widih of 
the fresco representing the tsacred Cnive .iiid 
ll,riice is 49 cm.; if we add to this some 


additionnl width fur the lower pan nf the 
scene, as well as thi; luwer Ijoider, the uri'nnal 
width would probahly have Wn at»tu ^ocn\. 
I he maximum height nf the ‘ I’einplL' t rvs.'o' 
as jjreservcd wis only 4 ^ cm., but ihe w hole 
i.f the front scene wiOi il,e [KrformajKe is 

/fixl, p, 460. In the baseiiiunt room of 


POSITION OI- MINIATURE FRESCOES ON WALI-S 45 

hi a small structure, such as is Kere |>resii|iposetl, it js better to tsike 
the suggestion suppliers by this private house rather than the analogies of 
palatial cornJors and halls, and we may well coucUidc that l\tiniature fresco 
Viands, which were jirobably of about the same width as the pxanels of ilie 
' Mouse of the Frescoes', started from the same height of 70 or 80 cm., 
and woiikl in that case have been admirably set on the line of vision. 

[his licpiise with the duuble-aive vases (ilritl., henni) was itrt unty ill cm. jlmve the pave- 
]j, 4J5 seipj.) A deCDiTtdvc iiaiul (sujjiTposed nient. 
on a piiinted i mi tat inn of a narrow hurbontaE 



J'ni. * 27 . f\h,^roR.vrios or l‘.\tvrtn Keukk i kom l-KK-ico Hk\I' of 

X, rimF-siiisoi 'i ooit -Vhk.v ttKoss(i> (r. 








§ ~ o . Tiii: ^^^\l.vTrBE Fkescoes. j, Ttiii Temi-li- and Gkand Stands. 

7 //<f' 7 emple I'resco*: its t^Pnhjue ; 'The ' G mad Stand' and Sptdat&rs; 
Arthfic shorthand hi delinettiion of ; GiUtai lumbers : 'f he m n : 

The fkW/ftv/, tuore iarefuUy represented — 'Court Ladies; Freedom hi Art, 
sAthoiit dcxadenee: Fe/ation of /inures to ear/hr 'Ladies in B/ue' — e/ose 
dependence; 7 'he Seated /^adies—Groups A-^Ii; Groups compared u iih those 
of the Tozoco Age. as depicted in the boxes of theatres, Cf(.; Separate groups 
of women in front seeds marh of Mairiarchai stage of Society; T>rant a tie 
action; Prominence of gesture iangnage — t/iat of Naples compared; Ges¬ 
tures in scenes on signet-rings—primitive elements; Wc>mcfi segregated In 
front scats blit mixing freely with nten below; Isolated fragments with parallel 
groups; IVindaiv scenes^Cypriote, Assyrian, ami JJlblieal parallt/s ; Con¬ 
trast bchoeeit fCnossian Ladies and Oriental' IHcrodules'; Presumption that 
scenes of the Bull-Ring vere depicted in l&tocr part of pmnd: The Central 
Columnar Shrine; 'Superposed Pillars' of Grand Stand—parallel 
examples; Upward tapering posts and their analogies; Iheatral signift- 
eanee of single pillars in agonislk scenes. 
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Ok the two nihibtiire fresco subjects brought to light in the biisenient 
area above mentioned, that called from its centra] feature the ’Temple 
Fresco' is represented by tlie greater number of fmyinents and nia\- have 
filled more than one panel. Akliongh only a certain |iroportion of tlic frag- 
ments could be actually united, the main lines of the composition to which 
thev' belonged were fairly clear, while architectural symmetry has supplied 
a further guide. 11 has. thererorc, been possible to propostf a general scheme 
of restoration, admirably worked out for me by Messieurs Gillieron, father 
and son, of w hich the central section Is reproduced In the Coloured Plate X\'L‘ 
A restored section of the continuation of the scene to the left is shown 
in Fig, 2R. In contradistinction to a corresponding space to the right of 
PI, XVI, if rightly placed the female figures, thirteen in number, are here seen 
in a standing position. Tliej- seem. too. to be placed on a wall-top rather tlian 
apliuth.^' It is noteworthy chat there were no figures In the ' pit’ below this 
wing. Was it {.lossibly the sitie of an enclosure ? 


' The shrtnc iiwlf hits liLtr atsu rtpro- intcrpreiccl as stefis, but mitier, as in the fust 
duccfl al»vc in Vol, ii, Pt. 11. p. 59-( of the .idjcininB pitT., eoutses of niasonrv. 

and I>Ib. 371, on this, p. 6j, note i. 

* T'fcie hf:jrl3(tint.il lines on nrc noi to be 
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I he artist, or rather artists, who paintetl the original panels were theni- Hi lech- 
selves guided in their general arrangement by incised lines set out in the 
piaster. A rcniarkable feature of these lines is that tliey were produced by 
means of fine strings or twisted tlmeads strung in parallel hues, the twiste^l 



lexture of which is clearly impressed on the piaster surface* The bordcTp 
the outlines of the shrine, aiul the divisions of the theatre arc clearly marked 
in tins way. The l>niad colouring of the shrine, with its alternating areas 
of reel hlackn blue.and yellow, was then rapidly hlled in, and also the broad 
washes of red background to iiuiicate the crow’ds of inei^. The details were 
hnally ndded, cviilently with a line brushd 

The whole composition clearly cenires round the Utile Temple, which. The 
though here seen in fuller detail, belongs to the typical Minoan and Mycenaean 
class. On either side are the terraces and tiers wldi curiously constructed 
sLi|r[)orting pillars of a kind of Grand Stand or Theatre, crow'ded with 
spectators of both sexes. 

' I'liesc icchinc^i dL-ijils jri? from a note* kindly supplitid by Xqtit FLcatqn. 
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In front again of the centra) slirliie and adjoining wings of the Gniiul 
Stand is a rectangular Court enclosed by low walls that divitle it frotu 
similar enclosLires on either side. These spaces, like the tiers behind, are 
entirely filled with a dense crowd of men and women, \’ery remarkable is 
the artistic shorthand here brought into play for the rapid delineation of 
these multitudinous figures. The original ivory-white background and the 
broad stones of \ enctiart red washeil on it supplied the conventional colour 
for the two sexes, alternating in groups; the individual details being then 
summarily sketched in* It has already been computed that, in the parts of 
tire frieze that it lias been iK)ssible to restore above and itt front of the central 
shrine and in the first section only of the stands on cither side, the number of 
j>ersons amounted to about six hundred, Rut parts cvhlently belong to further 
panels, perhaps centring round other architectural features, and we can liave 
the actual evidence of only a traction of tive concourse of people gathered from 
all parts of ‘ broad Knossus to look on at the great religioussjjcciacles. In 
the ‘ I )ance ' fresco, when complete, there would have been some r .400 figures, 
\\ hat an earnest this ol the Homeric tradition of the great ' City' f ’ 
What a still living witness to die * couiuicss ’ population of ^llnoaii Crete, 
here clnefiy concentrated I 

I rom the fact that the proportions of these vary in the groups in 
diflereiit parts of the scenes and contain variations in style, wn may even 
infer that, oiving to the rapid execution necessary in the fresco process and the 
complexity of detail, more than one artist had collaborated on a single panel, 

1 lie men. of whom only the busts are shown with white collars round 
their necks, have curly hair, the locks of which fall down from their temples 
in front of tile ears—like those of the women, and at times, like the latter, 
they wear a kind of band or diiulem,^* The male heads of the upper mw. 
however as is sliown by the regubarly smaller scale on which they are drawn 
—are probably, hkc the smaller figures on the companion fresco, intended to 
represent those of young boys, anti these display the peculiar feature of 
lop'kiiot-s with a curl in both directious* They arc |>oInting excitedly at 
some performance which is evidently being enacted in the arena l>elmv. 

^\’hat was the character of the spectacle that thus thrilled the lookcrs- 
on ? Unforiunatcly the whole of ilm lower field of the design on whIcJi this 
Avas certainly set forth, like the ritual dance on the comixtnlon fresco is in 


’ (M. Six, 178, Cf, il, 

I'(. U. pp. jfij, sfjh. 

^ iL would howL-vcTj that iri the 

rapid c,X€CUtifm of this work the iirtisr or 


artists have at tinws insert ad the oudinc-s 

of fenmie Israel* and 

fKUches. 
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this case entirely to seek. But a welcome parallel from Mycenae and a 
ponlon of a fresco in the same Miniature style found in the Domestic 
(Juarter of the I'alace itself sujjply, as will be seen, a probable clue. 

It is clear that, though the male spectators were the most nnmcrotis, the 
artist's attention was really concentrated on the female figures. The men 
are treated in the most HUmmary way, only the head and neck with the 
surrounding collar being rendered, while their eyes are indicated by mere 
white dots. In the case of the women, on tlic other hand, their coni- 
plete figures are reproduced, wliether seated or standing, their eyes more¬ 
over are duly outlined^ and full details are given of their brightly coloured 
robes. 

The fine drawing of some of these ladies on a white ground inevitably 
recalls the white Athenian ^ executed .some eleven centuries later. 

But what a contrast here in stjle, in movement, in the character of the 
figures! We are very far away from the restrained pose of Classical Greece. 
At a glance we recognize Court ladies in elaborate toilet. 'I'heyarc fre,sh from 
the coiffeur’s hand with liair//7.ff'and curled alxnit the head and shoulders' 
it is confined by a band over the forehead and falls clown the back (n long 
.separate tresses, twisted round with strings of beads and jewels,* In soine 
cases the locks above the forehead curve down in a curious way above the 
shoulder,’ 'I hc slee\'es are jaiffcd, and the constricted girdle,s and flounced 
skirts ecpially recall tiuite modern fashions. A narrow band appears across 
the chest, which suggests a diaphanous chemise, but the nipples of the 
breasts iiulicatcd beneath these—in one case the jinudent breasts them¬ 
selves—give a (ikdkte effect. Tlic clresses are gaily coloured with bands of 
blue, red, and yellow, slrowing white stripes and at times black siriations indi¬ 
cative of reticulated and scaled designs like those of the Processional 
Fresco, (See Coloured Plate XVII.) 

A curiously artificial atmosphere of social life pervades these highly 
polite groups of Court ladies with their puffed sleeves, their wasp waists, and 
elaborate hairdressing. MiIh impression, which smaclcs rather of Versailles 
than Florence, made it natural, wlien they were first discovered, to bring 
down iKesu productions to the latest phase of the Knos,sian Palace art, atul 
' See ray orii;iiwl iip|jTts:i:nioii of tlwse art woukt liiive rewaixjed the Mino;m nriist, 

figunw, Kmsm, HfpoH, itfoo, p. 47 (/f. S. A., ‘ I'he meaning oF liie «ibite crossinij 

vi). Byafittuig chanceoneof ihefirai tos« the l.irge tresses of Ilaic is supfrlietl by the 
tberaul ihc time qF the ewavatiem w.-is Ur, ‘Ladies in Blue' freseOb of soniewluit earlter 
W'ilhclra Klein who had done so iiitjch lo illus- date, cvecuted on a lar^ter st-ale (■iee /■'. a/J/, 
irate the whue-figured .-Vilieniiin /tiijfAoi. His i, p. 545, Tij;. 3)17). 
suriiriNc at such a revelation of pri;-Hclk-nie ■ ii.g, in tbouji |J, 3, Fitj. 3 ii, 
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to an epoch on the brink of tlccaclence. Ibit conclusive evltlencc. to whiclt 
aUemion has been already tlrawn, is now at hand to demonstrate that the 
Miniature st) le in wall-painiiiig was itself fully evolved well before the dose 
of the Third Middle ^Tinoan Period. At most it can be said that the 
^Temple Fresco’ before ns marks the bcgliinin|r of the New Era, 

These frescoes do indeed belong to a stage already remo\’ed from that 
represented by the class of wall-painting that Gharacteriiies the earlier 
M, M. ill phase and of which the * Ladies In Bine' are the best records 

Still, in certain respects, this earlier group, ihoiigli very difterent 
in scale, supplies a real anticipation of that before ns. The figures in 
the former case arc of life sixe, but yet in certain features of hair dressing 
and costume present distinct resemblances to the smaller series, and they are 
also arranged in groups with tlieir skirted legs drawn in aidewajs, like so 
nian>‘ of the miniatures. They show, hon ever, a more stable pose and their 
outlines are purer and drawn with greater artistic care. Tlieir measured 
movemeiiES contrast with the vivacious gestures of iliose bcsiite the little 
I emple. One of the seated figures is seen fingering a necklace, a sign that 
their conversation—as is said to be commonly the case with harem ladies at 
the ]jresciU day—may, even under the freer conditions of Miiioaii womens 
life, have largely concerned itself with jewellery and fashions. 'Fhe subject of 
a closely related and coniemponiry painted relief is a man's hand attaching 
a gold necklace to a lady's neck.* ^ 

We must admit, in any case, the close dependence of the Miniature 
groups before us on these larger works of the immedtatcl}' preceding e[Joch, 
the chief theme of which seems to have been toilet scenes and intimate con¬ 
versation on subjects of fem.ale interest. This dependence, indeed, may 
help to explain the extrente detachment that these ladies, who occupy the 
front seats of the Grand Stand, show from the performances of which they 
were clearly supposed to be spectators. Those iiostcd above on the piers 
oi the Grand Stand and others who appear in a standing position have, 


* 0/ J/.J, p. 544 syqq- .and I 'fgSr 307^ :JGS. 

Uti fortunately die very juiperfi'ct remains «>f 
this giTiup have further BufTcred froisi the 
dene 10 the Candm Museutn in 
Ariiungsl other reatures+ ihe most heauiiful 
detaij, the hand Tinge ring the nee t lace 
p- 546p Ftg. 3i»e), lias been desuoynd. For 
atiakigous fragitiCEils of figures of tlic f-aitic 
style found In the Farlkr C’oiridor from the 
'Fcjit JVreh see Vul i[. I f, U, pp. 


jind Figs, 130, 13 L 

/hd.f [}. 526 , hig. 33.3, Kscept for 
iMyO finger-lips this parnitJ relief was entirely 
piitveriiced l>y the KardifiiiLike. 'Fhese debris 
have been reset In .Monsieur li, (iillitirfm. fils, 
ii> A coloured cast nlrc^idy niade hy him at niy 
request^ It docs not stem neoe^ry to he- 
as smijji.-steU Iw me, /oe. that ih<i 
rolling scene had lo d« with any siiectal sacral 
function. 
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indeed the atr of looking on. But the seated figures seem to be only con* 
cerned witli themselves and their own coterie, the subjects of conversation 
at times provoking dramatic personal emotions. 

Of the two groups, A and B, shown besitle the little Temple and between Tlw 
it and the first pier on either side (see Coloured Plate XVII) that to the left 
(A) can he recovered ii^ its iiiain composition fi'om the remains of the upper 



» ^ 3 4 5 
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j>art of iour figures, all on one piece. The first of these (No, a) entails the 
original existence of another on the left, which, according to the space at 
our disposal, w'otilii have completed the group. 

The reconstitution of the first figure is here based on the corresponding 
pair ol Group B (Mg. JU, i, ?). It suggests the intimate coiwerse of two 
confidantes. Nos. ^ and 5 to the right of this show a certain conformity with 
^ and 4- of Group B, the raised hand of the first lady being sccminglv iitdi- 
cative of surprise at what she is hearing. 

Group B may be practically regarded as complete except as regards the Group Ii. 
heads of Nos. 2 ami Here the first pair are engaged in a very dose fi-/e- 
fl-AVr talk, the right arm of the second lady being bid on the oiher's side as 
if to arrest her attention, A special feature, moreover, in ilic case of the 
second figure may have a definite intention. On the other female figures or 
fragments of such in this series, the bosoms regularlj- show two mere dots, 
indicating the nipples. In contrast to this, pendent Ijreasts are here clearly 
outlined -a matronly touch, 

E 2 
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THE SEATED L.ADIES 


ila\' we venture to suppose that we have here a niotlier social 

advice to a debutante daughter ? 

A iinupie feature of IH 3 is the termtiialioii below of two long foro’locks 
in a piece of netting. A veil in such a {losition seems ine^piicable. 

The lively nature of the conversation between No. 3—-the lady to 



^ IS 3 4 3 

KlO, au. -J hM SF- VTOi LaDIFS; CrOLT JL (SFH; CtU.OLKKD Vl^VfH XVII.^ 

whose coiffure this net belongs—-and her neighbour on the right at once 
strikes the eye. The latter points her statement by thrusting forward her 
right arm so as almost to lay her palm on the others lap, while her confidante 
raises hers in amazement. ‘ You don't say so! —the sense of the words can 
be supplleil, though we may never decipher the language. 

Meanwhile, the yotnig woman on the e.'ttreme right of the group 
profits hy the engrossment of her companions in their own affairs to beckon 
to some friend beyond. 

A larger number of these ladies occupietl the wider s])ace between the 
pier of the Grand Stand, that rises to the right of tlie little Temple, and 
similar piers beyond. This space was of about twice the width of the 
interval between the first piers and tbt: Wders of the Shrine, and accomim - 
daied therefore aliout twice the number of persons. On the basis of the 
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fraj^meiils Monsieur Gillicron lias com ptetcU Group C of nine persons on Group 
the front border of a space of this width —{zz centimetres)— which fills the 
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broad interval to the right of the first pier on that side in tlie restored 
frescoJ U is reproduced in two slightly ovcrLapping sections in Fig. dl. 

^ As sei^n in thti al Candia. 
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SEATED LADIES: DRAMATIC ACTION 


Mere again the subjects fall Into pairs. Of No. i there is only a sug¬ 
gestion—the attitude being ntodelled on Group IL r and a -while merely 
the liead and shoulders exist of No. 2, Of the second group there is only a 
small part of No. 4. In this case, too, the last figure on the right turns awaj' 
from the preceding atul looks out beyond the pier. Tlve profile reutlertng of 
the face in all cases makes it possible, however, that she is inlcmled to be 
looking straight out at the sacred sports beyond. 

'I he composition itself, as will seen, is very simple in all cases. The 
groups are largely discontinuous, the conversation being broken up into 
pairs, very much as an IingUsli dinnerparty. There, too, when the numbers 
are uneven the odd one is ofieir left in the lurch. 

In Group A. indeed, in Nos. ;^-5 we have clear evidence of a conversa¬ 
tion in which three partake, the middle figure rather as a more or less de- 
GioupD. tached listener. In another shape, in which two are actively concerned with 
the statements of a third party, this triple arrangement seems to have 
been twice repeated on the interesting but unplaced fragment, Fig. ;t2 
(Group D). 

I'he U[fper p.art of this piece of fresco has been a good tlcal eftaced, but 
essential traces of three heads, a raised arm. and shouhlers can he made out, 
sufiicient to supply the hey to a well-founded restoration. At my rcrpiest 
Monsieur E. Gillieron, fils,' has made, in Fig. 32 , D, ti, a careful tracing of the 
design as it exists in its present slate and added the completions, as indi¬ 
cated. in Fig, 32 , D, A 

Urain.'itic It looks as if what we see in this case is a section of one of the wider 
groups consisting of about nine persons. Nos. i and 2 may thus be re¬ 
garded as completing another trio. The first of two listeners bends forward 
with her right forearm half raised, as if intent on what she hears. The body 
of the second is thrown slightly back with her hand raised in front of her 
face—she is quite shocked at the scandalous tale! 'I he second trio suggests 
an even more personal and dranvatic interjiretatlon. The first lady, with an 
emphatic down-thrust of her visible hand on the side of her thigh, bciuls 
forward so that her nose almost touches that of the second figure, who seems 
to raise her right forearm as if in deprecation, liut the forward po,sc of 
this apparently shaqHongiied iteighboitr may best taken to show that 

’ The late ^^onsEcur t. CillierDn, fRjft. had Apari from diew, ihe new rcsioraiinn oF 

executed stniibr copies for me srjme years Monsieur K. Giiiidmn, fils, madeindcpendenilv 
hacls but a minuie study of tlie fmBment ha.<^ for me, correspotids almost esactly with tlie 
since elicited some further details indudln^ cntHer draw leg, a proof of its essentia] accuracy 
the evidence &f the raised h^nd of Xo. 2 . 
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1).^ I s ^ 4 

\*ui. 33, Seated L,\hiK5t Gm.que‘ U. 

her Avinfijet] words :ire aimet]* across tlic secoiitl of the group, at the young 
woman on the extreme right^ 

^ *rhe i^reutirr part of this ftgurc h wanliogt is pr^s^tvad by the nipple of her ngliL breast, 
but a se-clion of the foretsnger of her left hand showing ihM her mi^siing arm was liirned this 
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Anotlier {solated fragment is inserted here in Fig. as showing excep¬ 
tionally fine delineation of a feniale head. Mere the scale is somewhat 
smaller. 

Group K. which hears the mark of hehig by another artist, presents 
somewhat higher figures and may be rea.sonablf sitpposetl to belong to a 

conthniation of similar scenes on a separate 
panel. If the arm of the lady on the right is 
stretched down in the manner imlicatcd she 
must be taken to be die terminal figure of the 
group hailing some friend in the ‘pit below. 
Similar detached action on the part of the 
outermost figure lias been alroadj' noted in tile 
I'lo. :i3. Fkm,\i.e TfE.ir.s. “f Group IL Were these ladies perhaps 

pointing or beckoning to favourite champions 
in the arena beyond ? .Such gesticulations would have been quite in die 
spirit of the Spanish Gf/nV/fl. 

These scenes of feminine confidences, of tittle-tattle and society scandals, 
take us lar away from the proiluctlons of Classical Art in any .Age. Sucli 
lively and the rmvff atmosphere bring us nearer indectl to quite 

modern times. We recall such groups of fashionable spectators—in these 
cases emliracing both scxe.s—as that depicted In Tiepolos I-'rcsco of the 
reception of Henri 111 at the \ ilia Contarliil,^ absorbed in their own social 
Interest)*, gossiping and flirting tinder cover ol fans, on the balconies abo^'e. 
.Analogous groups were executed by Pietro Lunglii in the I'alai'Ko GrassL- 
So, too, the bevies ofga}’ Mlnoait ladies seated In animated converse between 
the piers and pillars of the Grand Stand seem to reincarnate themselves lu 
Gtiardi's modish figures, with high iierukes—feathered, bejewelled, smirking, 
and ogling (heir beaux, equally bewigged and fiowdcred—who fill the /w/r/// 
of the TeatroSaji Uenedelto,=’ little concerned with the Ijall below. .Similar 
scenes in ilie of the 1 heatre Fran^ais are depicted In a print of Moreau 
le Jeune,^ where the company has the air of general detachment from the 
crowning of the bust of \\»ltaire on the stage before them, which they hat! 
ostensibly come to celebrate. 

These Minoan ladles, indeed, seated In the interspaces of the Grand 

«y and iii.imm}- in the direeiimi uf No. 3. C. F. Htll, Kttijvr nf the 1 ine Art 1 tep:ul- 
This may (w Liken to iliuw ihiit her head was ment in the .tslimolLan MuHtruni. 
mined in Hie same direciian. ■ Aldo hUiva. /'. J-!:ites 88, Kii, 

MDlmeiui, TS/uAj (lytt): I'Lite* ii/i, ' I!- Hocto, A I'bi,. f^XIl. 

irj7. For tile selection of these and other ' ' Cnifnitinfmu/ du h,st( dt l {hue 

later coni|«irisDns 1 am imn li indebted It* Mr. Ga-.eiU dfs iititux Arts, lyoj, ' 
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THE SEATED LADIES: GESTURE LANGUAGE 



Stand present a marked contrast to the others from tlte fact that, so far as 
these posts of honour are concerned, there is no adintNture of the other sex. 
'ihe plienomenon itself points to ver}^ diiterent social conditions from those, 

like the above, taken 
from the .spectacles of 
the iiKffco Atre. It 
imtural to cost- 
nect it with a matrix 
archal st^gcof society* 
as otherwise ss 
marked by the domin¬ 
ance of the female 
divinity. Neither, it 
maybe atkled, is there 
any thing StinhYohi the 
artistic envtroiiment of 
the ICnussiaii groups 
themselves, The)" be¬ 
long on thecontrar)’ toa 
period ol great natural¬ 
ism in Art. 

That the effect of 
such pictures of arti¬ 
ficial Society life should 
be here brought out 
siiccessfiilly by crafts¬ 
men working in onlv' 
two dimensions is itself 
a re mark aide perform’ 
aiice. Such a result, 
indeed, could not have 

been attatited had not the spoken word of the Minoans been large!v supple^ 
meIIted and emphasbed gesture laiigiiageH 

Kven for a Southern people the coustant recourse to ge:^ticulation as 
a substitute or reinforcement of speech that we witness In these ^iimature 
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groups must be regarded as exceptional, Naples, perhaps, but certainly not 
modern Greece, may allord sotne paralleb The older gesture language of 
I lellas, such a^ we see it iu many vase-paintings, has hardly received the 
scientific attention that it deserves, but it certainly pla\‘ed a very secondary 
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part as compared Avith what we see here, i low far it ntay have been de¬ 
liberately keptia the background by the reserved spirit of Greek art It is dittl- 
CLik to say. In any case there is a strong presumption that much ol it had becEi 
largely taken over from the older civilized element that, even on the Mainland 
side, can now be simwn to have dominated the chief urban centres till at least 
the thirteenth century before our erad and whose actual tongue, in part of Crete 
at any rate^ survived for another thousand years. It may well be the case that 
Naples itself—that abund.int source for our modern knowledge of the sub* 
ject -—where, with Reggio, the Greek of' Great Greece ' was last spoken on 
Italian soil, has preserved an uninterrupted South Mediterranean tradition 
of gesture language, derived on one side at least from a Minoan source. 

The gesticulation, however, as seen in these groups of Court ladies, 
though sometimes pointed, is never violent. It does not over-pass the 
limits of what is permissible In gootl society. 

Our knowledge of Minoan sign language, as seen on the frescoes, is also 
supplemented by many of the scenes, at times extremely tlramatlc, on the 
engrav ed signet-rIngs. We arc thus. Indeed. led liack to a \"ery [irlndtive 
human stratum* and I have even ventured to compare the attitude of the 
Goddess, for whom her attendant plucks a fruit from a sacred treCi with a 
widespread hunger sign and piciograph of the American Indians.^ 

The women, as we have seeit, take the front scats in tl:ese shows and 
the non-ad miss ion of male spectators an^ong ihem may well, as stiggestE.-d, 
be a sign of female predominance characteristic qf the matriarchal stage, 
lint it was perhaps this very feeling of social superiority that enabled them In 
the case of the crowd below to mix iVecly with tile oilier sex. tioih are there 
deliberately grouped together, in a conversational relation* Although, 
moreover, on the other fragments we see them looking on^ as it were, 
from the boxes of a theatre, there is no sign here of their seclusion 


^ VVuneiiS ihcThebitn instripiians, to whlth 
i propose to call attention elsewhere, actually 
painted on the Kidmebn of L. M. Ill^i 
slytti (Xl Vuh Century n, aficr tlic fall uf the 
Knosifian Palace but ileiuonstrating ihu sur¬ 
vival of ihe scri(U of the Cretan LiiuarClass li- 
Siniiilar sign-groups oeuur, involving identily of 
language. Some account of these will lie given 
in Vol. IV of this work. 

■ Interesting inforniation regarding the sign 
language of Naples is colk'cled in the w'ork of 
I lie Canon ico Andrea de Jorio, Mt'mrit 


(Naples, 1S3J). The autSior also altempu a 
coni[)arEson with gestures on Creek lhat 

niight well carried farther. Some of ihc* 
Neapiilhan geslurea given closely lesemblt 
those of the .Minoan groups lierc repnKluccd* 
Bill iti ihe foruicrcase there is greater variety 
in ibt action of the fingers, and the liaiiiE is at 
times lirought tip To the face?. 

* Jfyc Tm a fid iW*jr Cii//, p. 7^^ and 

(/ ^ ^ ^ee Oardek Mallory, 

^ lbetogra|jbth of the North Atneridn Indians*, 
/'mtrf/t ^ /htr€tiu 0/ 

(iSSG), |), 536, iini] tf, p. l-ig. ij- 
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in ilie Oriental, or, one may add. in the South European sense. So far 
from being veiled their bosoms are at most barely co\'ered by a diaphanous 
tissue. 



I’erhaps, howevei-, the most significant feature of the whole compo* 

sition is the way iit wliieli titey 
rub shouklers with the men in 
the Court below. Their busts arc 
groui>eil togetlier oit the white 
ground—nece.ssitated in the case 
of women bj' the rapid artistic 
shorthand of this fresco process—' 
winch is wedged in patclies into 
the red ground coii\’eniionally 
used for the men. They are 
clearly meant, however, to be in 
varied positions—some of them 
indeed confronting male heads— 
and they must not therefore be 
regardetl as separate anti self- 
contained elements in the crowd, 
blit rather as units or groups of 
one or two. mijiing fred\' with the 
men. 


YeLi.ow^ [ 


How foreign is sucli free in¬ 
termingling to the scene pre¬ 
sented by an Eastern bazaar, or 
to the spectacle that rises to my 
mind’s eye, of the piazza of a little Sicilian town on a festival day—packed 
with men in their black jackets, without a woman's face or a streak of 


.Blue = ^sd. 

l-‘lC, a,*;, I.AIMY r.OOKl.VLl Ot l or liAt.CONV Ok 
CH.i)niek, (TuRF-jiiiiso I'louk Akk.\,) 


feminine colour! 

1 wo Isolated pieces of wlilch the restored connexion is reproduced in 
Fig, 35,1 found in the Thresliing I'loor Deposit' on the borders of 
the same area as the * Tem ple Fresco These are of the same scale, but must 
be regarded as belonging to some other parallel design. The subject, indeed, 
is a gootl deal on the same lines. It shows a lady-doubtless one of a group 
—depicted in the same style as those above illustrated, standing behind 
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^ Ktrpealed from J\ &/ -TA, ii^ Pc, 11, stact?d^ but m ihc ■ threshing flcMir ^ area to tbf? 
p. 6oj, l-ig, 3 r<i. Thty weie not found m the North of it. 
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a kind of paling In front of a balcony or box of some presum^^bly tlieatral 
structure, with a netted casement behind her, and looking forth at some 
spectacle in the foreground. Enough of her bent right arm and of the 
fingers of her raised left hand is prcscrvedp as, combined with her bent right 
arm, to suggest a gesture such as clapping the hands. 

The supporting post of this structure on the left, clearly intended to 
represent woodwork, is identical in its details and colouring with the upright 
pillars of the Central Shrine in the companion piece. This parallel with 
the ‘ Temple Fresco' is, moreover, enhanced hy the appearance immediately 
left of this post of a man's face in profile and part of another outlined on 
a Venetian red groiindt and obviously forming part of a closely packed 
crowd of male spectators like that seen on either side of the little Temple. 

Another fragment found in the fresco heaps to the North-West ^ contains 
part of a closely related scene showing groups of ladies with highly elaborate 
coiffure looking out through casement openings formed of cross timbers. 
This, which is on a sligluly larger scale, sunds apart, however, from those 
above described, and belongs to a parallel class illusirated l>y fragments 
of scenes found at Mv eenae in which ladies are seen looking out of windows. 
On the frescoes from ihc Megaron there, presenting the fronts of buildings 
—which from the non-appearance of sacral horns maybe ordinary dwellings 
of a secular character—single jirofilus of female busts, disproportionately 
large in scale, appear at the windows.- On the b-agment found near the 
Grave Circle is depicted a liroatl window opening of the kintl frequent in 
the Domestic Quarter of the Knossian Palace* divided into two by a central 
post, on either side of which fat women let their arn^s fall over the en^brasure.^ 
Here the sacred character of the building itself is shown by the double axes 
stuck into the window-posts, in the same way as they are inserted In llte 
columns of the sanctuary hall, a section of which a[>pears In the painted 
stucco fragments found in the Tliirtcenth ^Tagas^ine at Knossos. The 
identity of the structural features exhibited in ilie case of these fragments 
which belong to the pre-aeismic phase of MTill at Knossos, combined 
with the other resemblances, must incline us to refer the Mycenae fragments 
approximately to the same Age. 

These window scenes, as already shown,* hnd a much later parallel in the 

^ Cf. ib Pi. n, p. 37 .S. Pr. ir, p. fioi, srs, a coloured repm- 

* O/. p. 6oi, l-ig. d. Cf. /LS. cluctiors of ihEs wlis published hy RcKkruviildl, 

wv {ti}^sX p. 147 seqq. find Flutes XLU. . ff/t. J/iM., xxxvi (1911), PL IX, and See 
XI,111. p. 21 ^ set|i|. 

* J\ £}/ AL, |j. 444i I ituil cf 11, * /\ JA, ii, I'L n, pp. 602, 603, 
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bronze stand, from Old Paphos,^ while the Nimroud panels with a woman s 
head lookinj^ oat of a whulow - carry the parallel still fardicr East. So, 
too, the liibHcal analogies have been already cUcdn notably that of jezebel 
who * painted her facCp and tired her head, and looked out at a window 

The latter description certainly recalls sopne of thesse highly tired Mliioau 
ladies. The Cj'prlote^ Sjxian. and Assyrian piindlels have even suggested 
the question—may we have here to do with temple prostitutes, like those of 
Byblos or Helio|][>lis? Had the Cretan Goddess, too, her anti 

‘ hkrodiilcs ' of the Oriental class within her sanctuaries ? 

The pluinp dames of the Mycenae fragment and the even ampler 
proportions of the luxuriously somnolent figures on the well-known ivorj- 
mirror handle,^ from the same site, might at least be taken to iUustrate the 
results of |>ampered seclusion such as titat habitual with the better class 
women in certain Southern cousurics. But these ladies of the ' Temple 
Fresco’ and ks contpaniou pieces can certainly not be regarded as the 
products of such a sedentary existence. Still less can they be conceived of 
as a sacral guild apart, such as those iledicated to the obscenities of the 
Syrian cult. I heir elaborate toilet h sufilcientiy explained by the festal 
occasion, iiiul the}- have obviousl) taken their seats as much for social inter¬ 
course as to see the sports. Mixing with other spectators, slim, lidie, 
vivacious, many of them were no doubt ready, according to the practice of 
Minoao girls—'seemingly, even in a good position In life—to exchange their 
gay jackets and flounced skirts for bos s* loin-cloths ai\d to step down into 
the Hiilbring to take their part in the athletic and acrobatic performances. 

In the case ot" the 'Temple Fresco" itself no remains have been 
preserved of the lower part of the panel—or possibly a lower hand of fresco 
—tiepicting tlxe spectacle that the Grand Stand was designetl to overlook, 
liut a variety of converging evidence from parallel sources is at hand to 
enHghteii ns. 

It has been already shown* that among the painted stucco remaims 
from beneEith the ‘ Kasella^ floors of the Thirteenth Magazine—so important 


^ /ht/., p. Ingn sr I, And ctV A. S. 

Murray^ JAM, in p, lo, 

“ A. S. MuriLiy, p, la, Fig. i 7. 

^ -2 Kings ix. 

* From Uie Gnii'e l"ii discovered hy 
T^ounlas in the dfoinos of the '^Clyteninestra' 
lonih at .My rein AC (T^iOunta^ amJ Miuvut, 
[j. iS7p Ss). Anotheir in 


the AlhL':ns .Museum from the same 
described by Mr, _h Ib M'aee {/A S. 

pp, 3691, 370) shows .1 siaulLir relief 
FfOni the short hafr and the ef|ua]ly shurc 
skirts Mr. Wace sugjitsls that theso and ocher 
MycenAcun ivories may have been imported 
from ('ypriis, Bm shun *lii ris the niseivei arc 
AO M. M. Ill rharactenstic, 

- See i, pp, 537, 52S. 
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62 SPOR'rS OF BULLRING IN HONOUR OF GODDESS 

from their ascertained M. Ill datln^^-there was foiitul together with the 
fronts of columnar halls and sanctuaries, part of a fresco design showing 
a crowd of men above a wall' identical in style, on a slightly larger scal^ 
with tlie throngs on either side of the Miniature Temple (see above, I'ig. 15 is). 
In the same deposit, though of still larger tliniensions. was a deslgirof the 
head of a charging bull showing beneatli the horns the ends of liie flying 
tresses of some acrobatic figure. So. too. a fragment of painted stucco 
found in the 'Ivory Deposit' described below shows part of a coursing 
bull. In connexion with a miniature entablature of a shrine marked by the 
Doiible-Ase symbols oi the Goddess.* In other cases, as has been shown, 
the characteristic pillars that mark the Grand Stands arc associated with 
boxing and wrestling bouts which, like the bul[ grappling scenes that tirev 
also accompan)-, must equallj' be regardcl as held under divine patronage 
T he central Shrine or iittle Temple (PI. XVI), which on the I^Iinlature 
Fresco now under ihscussion marks the presence of the Goddess at tlie 
spectacles in her honour, answers in its arrangement to that of the little 
gold models from Mycenae, consisting as it does of a central celhi of hi^duw 
dimensions flaiiketl by two wings. In this case, however, tiie flutt^Ing 
doves of the wings-thc sjmrbols of divine possession-are replaced by 
a series of sacral horns, and the central compartment shows two columns, 
appropriate, It would seem, to a dual cult. The back wall of this centra! 
section IS of a ky&nos blue colour, that of the lateral sections Venetian red 
and ochreous yellow respectively, though whether these colours have a speci il 
religious significance, as they might have had In Babylonia, remains uncertain 
Of the half rosette panel below the central opening something lias l,eeii 
already said. The woodwork framing with which this was fixed and the 
posts and beams of the structure are cleariy marked by the brown colour 
That this little building consisted of a central cell wiili two shallow 
columnar wings may be gathered by the existing traces already described 
of a similar shrine on the West facade of the Central Court.^ In the present 
case, however, we see two columns within the central compartment, while 
the other structure had onlj' room for one. 


The 'Superposed Pillars’ of the Grand Stand. 

It remains to call attention to some other remarkable architectural 
features presented b)- this fresco jianel On cither side of ilie section, the 


^ IMd.^ p. 537, Hg, 384 , 

* See Inflow, p, 207 sc<ii\r 

* See /^ ^J/-| ti, 1^[. Hk p+ S04 seq-q.j and 


plans ^nd tlevaiion^ 527 . Cf„ \ K 

JH, i /?. A.Jautn., 1911, p. 
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centre of ulnch Is occupietl by 
the little shrine, appears a stag¬ 
ing consisting of peculiar cob 
umns, the shafts of which, in 
contrast to the usual i^Iinoan 
practice* widen towards tlteir 
base. The upper and more 
taper end of the lowei' shafts is 
sochetcti into an oblong block 
enclosing in its blue outer frame- 
^vorh a scries of red and black 
disks. Superimposed on this 
block is a column base from 
^vhlch rises a similar shaft, the 
taper of which continues that 
of the shaft below. It may be 
inferred that tltis, as sliown in 
the restoration given in the 
t-'oloared Plate (opposite page 
47 h was surmounted by a 
similar block—in this case a 
true capital, supporting some 
kind of entablature. The re¬ 
maining parts of the column of 
this form, seen to the left of 
the central section, are shown 
in the photographic reproduc¬ 
tion, Mg. which also gives a 
good idea of the Incised lines on 
ll>e surface of the fresco. 11 will 
be there seen that the shafts run 
up the face of what ap|>earsto be 
a projecting pier of masonryJ 
I his pier forms a platform 



Fig. ' Sfftki'osKn fViLLAKSi' of Ghakd Stakd. 


* Jt IS true that the horizontal 
rnn ihe pfiira show.- no upriglu divisiona, 
iknd might thttciforc bo interpreted as 
But, if they are steps, halystrades at the sides 
ill ighL have been expected according to Minoan 


analogy^ T is sir perpendicular border:! separate 
them uiT from the similar horizontal divisionj^nP 
the inter^'ab, which otlicrwise correspond with 
their eight lowest lines. Considerifig thesum- 
niaiy' rendering of many details of this compo- 
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a little above the oblong block, on whicli are standing female figures in 
elegant pose and attire. 

The lacunas in our evidence prevent the completion of the structure, 
blit the fresco fragments supply remains for two pairs of such supporting 
pillars and piers on each side of the central Shriite. Between these in either 
ease are seen lower terraces with female figures, sometimes seated, sometimes 
standing. It looks, therefore, as if we had to Jo with the supports ot some 
kind of roof or awning for the Grand Stands of spectators attending llie 
ceremonial show, 

-Since the discovery of the Temple Eresco several illustrations of pillars 
and imposts of the same cltaractcr have come to light, all of approximately 
contemi.K3rary date, small bone model of an oblong capital of this tjpe 
occurred in a Knossian deposit.^ Single pillars of the same kind, as has 
been already showm, divide the boxing or other contests on a series of 
sieattie ‘ rhytons' and gem impressions found at Knossos, Phaestos, and Magia 
Triada,* The fullest illustration, however, is supplied by the relief on a 
fragment, apparently belonging to a *rhyton‘, of grey steatite, found in the 
N.E. area of the Palace site at Knossos and illustrated In Pig. 37. Here we 
have a ]irocessional scene of youths bearing offertory bowls advancing on 
the level beneath an isodomte structure, parts of three piers of which are 
seen stepping up. 'Fhe wooden pillars with their rectangular imjjosts are 
placed at the intervals becvieen the piers, to the frameivork of which dtev 
therefore actually belong, 

It is im|>ossib]c in the present state of our knowledge to e.vplaiit the 
precise cousinictive value of this system of pillars and imposts. 'I'he positimt 
between stepped piers as seen on the ‘rhyton' fragment in itself recalls the 
gaps once filled with massive upright beams between the bastions of the 
North Entrance passage. 1 he distinctive feature ot the superposed pillars is 
the fact that, unlike the typical Mi noun columns as seen, for instance, in the 
little ’ Temple—the circumference of which gradually grows greater as it 
ascends, the shafts in this case become smaller as they mount upwards. 
Structural analogies for this system can, however, be found at Knossos 
itself. we see h\ the example of the roof of the Elllar Room in tlie 


sjiifin tl sec.'mis on thtr whole to stippose 
tbai ihe linei rcpriiSi^nt rours^rs of innsonry, or 
fio!^ibly siin^bunu lij-sek conslnictlt)ti, fuced 
with stucco imitative of sitone work. It is 
awkward for a pilbr to iiave .‘iiood iniTne- 
iiiinttly iUt the of a flight of stepfs. IF it is; 


roorses of masonry in the onecotie ii is hardly 
sicps in [he oilier- 

* Hlih the incised bone inlay of /iVt/x 
fi^m tji the ventilating shafi South of the 
Dunitr^tic tjunrter, 

* Sec P. 4/J/., i, p, seqip 
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Royal V^illa^a split tree-trunk could be made use of, retaining to a great 
e:ctent its taper form. The Corridor again that runs beneath the East wall 

of the great Palace Hall adjoin- 
ing the "Domestic Quarter' 
shows the same systent carried 
out ui the case of upright 
timbering, J fere, as uill be seen 
(romSiippl. PLXXXshow¬ 
ing a section of M. III n 
waliing superposed on a massive 
M. M. II coursCp the taper form 
of the trunk is clearly preserved 
in the lower section,- 

The Visible function of They ml 
these ‘superposed pillars* * in 
the case of the 'I’emple Fresco, 
as part of the Grantl Stand, Rijcmlstic 
anil apparently as su|>ports of 
some kind of roof or awning 
above the tiers of spectators 
at ceremonial sports in honour 
of the Go<:ldess, explains their 
ini rod u cttoii besi de r ej >r ese i\- 

tadons of agonistic episodes on 
the small reliefs and intaglios. 

They are there the symbols of 
the theatre itseb and are introduced as indicatiuns of the ceremonial and 
religious character of the sports. They find in fact an exact parallel in ihe 
single Doric or Ionic column placed beside the scenes on Greek paintetl 
vases—those, too, ofien of an agonistic nature—and which stand there as 
abbreviated indications of the Temple or the S/ifii, 


Fin. 37. PAkr or Stkatitk ^Khviox' svnn 
OrFfiKTOHY iiCFXKAXn SuPKKIWKtJ Pll.LAHS, 


* See Vot. if, Pi- Up |>p. 40 ^ ami and :it the same lime to maiiLtain the whgk 

Fi^, 23rj. structurCt iotenal ofigin.xhy cK:cu|>it:d by 

= Here, as in other cases, in order in pre- tlie woofJwork has iMien filled in wUli ferto- 
serve ihe record of llie carbojtized limbering, canerete. 
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7 J. The ^Timatuhe Frilscoes: 3, Sacrkij Grove and Dance. 

T/ic ‘ Sa^reif Grovt aud Dfxnce '—Cmtr( 0 /inicrest i& left: Sdf absorption 
of the feinak groups ; The Dance—separate performers ; Ritual Dance on 
fsopata signet; Rcstatu figures—Sacred Eye in background; Eesiatieposses- 
sion^PhUistinc Prince at Dor ; ‘ Saul among the Prophets'; Dancer on V'aphcio 
gem ; Fresco of Dancing Lady in * Queen s Megaron'—mature E. Pf. I u^&rk; 
Terra-cotta group from Palaikastro—a ‘ ring dance'; Central object of the 
' Grove and Dance' religions : AphrodiD AriadnS; Thesens and the Delian 
Crane Dance; Both sexes included in later ritual dance; y'raditional Dances of 
Cretan peasants- the 'Kastrinbs \&e,; Secret Dance of the loouieH: J/asy course 
of Dances • AID Chain Dances'; ‘ Eeaping Dance' —tumbling 

performance, as Homeric; 'Leaping Dance' of Cretan Apollo Delphinios : 
' SiganSs' and choral accompanimatt—Xiatinadas ; The ‘ Dancing Ground 
of A riodnt'' at Kusssos; Its probable position and character as illnstratcd by 
Fresco; Level site bordei ed by eld olive-trees, beneath li. slope of Palace; The 
Magic of the Spot, 

While in tht: case of ike ' 1 emple Fresco', tlescrfbetl in the prcccilin;^ 
Seciioii, tkt; central part, Iiicluiliiig the little shrine itself, was the most fully 
preser\'cil,the bulk of the fragments of ihe comfjjmlon piecejtere entitled ihe 
* Sacred Grove and Danceseem to lie to the right of the point on which 
the interest is centred. It will be seen that most of the crowds of spectators, 
at least of the male ses, liave their faces turned to ihe left. The ladies, 
equally closely packed, whose heads are seen in the field above the trees are 
nearly all ga/ing in the same direction. Those seated in the front row, 
indeed, like the sintilar groups of the ‘Temple Fresco form an exception to 
this rule, being entirely engrossed in each other's conversation and qniie 
oblivious of the show itself. 

The tccbnic|ue of this fresco and the scale of the figures correspond 
with the other,* and we notice the same shorthand execution—]>eTsons of both 
sexes being sketched respectively on broad backgrounds of their crmveniiona) 
colours—red or white—washed in with a single sweep of tiie lirusli. 

The restoration was drawn at my suggestion by Monsieur Gillicron, pere, 
according to a scheme gradually worked out by means of the fratmients 
]jreserved. It cannot profess to do more than place them in a kind of 
logical relation to one another, but the general result will hardly be called in 
question. {See Coloured Plate X\*[IL) 

® See nbovCj [jp. 47, 4S, 
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We see here ivhat seeins to be a sacred <frove of olive-trees' wJiliin 
a walled enclosure containing croivtis of spectators of both sexes. The 
numbers in tht-S section ot the fresco—apparently about a third of the 
whole—may be reckoned as 550 men and 120 women. The men are 
naked except for their biiskinetl feet, girdles, and loin-cloths. They wear 
collars round their necks, and long locks of hair stream down under their 
armpits—while in place of the double crest seen above the heads in the 
companion piece, they show a single curl above tlie forehead. In this case, 
fulblengtli figures of many ol the male figures arc given, the distinction 
between men and boys being clearly indicated in the group on the right by 
their respective statures. They are suiuling in serricti crowds, and—-as is also 
the cast: in the lemple I'resco—-those ot the top raitk are raising their hands 
in excited gesticulation anti pointing tow,arJs some spectacle on the left. 

Dll this, as in the companion jiicce described abov'e, the women occupy 
the front places, and the same psychological distinction is itrawn by the 
artist between the two sexes. While the men are for the most jxirt entirely 
absorbed in the performance and their eyes drawn one way. ‘the,>ie ladies ', 
as already remarked, seem to have been as often as not taken up with their 
own atfuirs and to be exchanging confidential remarks with one another. 

[ he special leature which distinguishes this representation from that w'lih 
tlic Grand Stands is that in this case part at least has been presen,'ed of the 
jterformance for which the sjiectators are gathereil. In the open space in 
front, lieyond the isodomic temeiios wall and bordered by another diagonal 
line of similar wulliiig on the right, groups of women on a blue ground are 
seen performing what seems to be a ceremonial dance, 'fheir hair streams 
out behind them in .seixirate tresses, in a manner that in some cases is clearly 
indicative of a ijuick rhythmic movenient, and the attitude and arrangement 
of the figure.s as far as it can lie reconsiriicted is certainly suggestive of 
a sinuous meandering course—such as is associated with the Traditional 
Kno-Ssian dance in Ariadne ,s honour, Their dress reproduces the fashion¬ 
able cut of the ladies of the Temple scene. They wear short-sleeved jackets 
open at the bosom, diaphanous chemises, and lloiinced gowns, the prevailing 
saftron hue of which had perhaps religious associations.== In nearly all cases 
they have one hand raised or held out before tlicm, as in the act of adora¬ 
tion, towards .some sacretl personage or object on the left. Unfortunately 
the central point of interest in this direction to which the spectators turn is 
wholly lost. Some enlightenment as to its character may. however, be drawn 

‘ Pskrt of two trees fouml, .-V third is added in the scheme of restoration. 

^ See Voi^ I, ]], 506. 
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Jroin the subject of a more or less contemporary ^okl signet^ring- foutnl in 
the smaller built ! omb at Isopata near Knossos (Fig. 

1 his displays a group of tour female hgiires engaged apparently in 
a ritual dance in a held of lilies, I hey hax’e long tloirlng locks and are 

attired iit the same fiouncetl robes 
and short-sleeved Jackets as those 
of the fresco. Three of them 
raise their arm.s as In the attitude 
of adoration, u-hile the central 
figure, on a somevi'hat higher 
level, holds one arm to her side 
and lifts the other to the side of 
her head. In the U|t[ier part of 
the lieitel. separated i>y a broken, 
wavy line from the two dancers 
below, is a small female figure, 
short-dounced—^an archaic touch. 
The wavy lines liere arc the cfjiiiviileiu of the inorc elaborate waved 
borders that in other cases delimit earth and sky^ leavinj^^ a reserved space 
for the divinity or the heavenly himinaries. Here we must recognise the 
Cioddess^ one arm stretchctl forward to greet her daivcing votaries—-the tress 
of hair t]>aE flies behind her head telling of her rapid approach from her 
celestial realm. 

In tlie same way wc have seen on aitother Knossian signet the upward 
fljing locks of an armed male divinity brought down by the iucatitatSons of 
Ills votary before a sacred obelisk.^ 

Here, however, it is not a baciyllc pillar but the dancing human figures 
themselves that are the objects of possession, the orgiastic dance, together 
with the chaunts that accompanied it. being the obvious vehicles of incanta¬ 
tion," The religious inteiuion of the whole scene, moreover, is here brought 
out by a remarkable tliough not unique feature. In the field behind the 
dancers appears a human eye, which, like the * Eye of Gml' so frequentiy 
seen iit old biblical illustrations, may be taken to symliolizo die all-secinc 
presence of the divinity. * 

On a cl.ay seal-impression from the Little Palace < we have seen eyes 



I'lG, ait, CiOLD IROM 1 Hi; SM.U E.Iill 

bl'll.t JSOl'ATA. 


* l5ee niy 0/ f/ir JxfS ij/id 

6 r'nw/ p. 10 

* /* J/i, i, p. liio, Fi|p 315* 


■ Sl-c a. 1:., /W/^ 

iyi 4 tp. 

■ J>. ilf .1/., i. p. -05, Ffi!, ^ 

iwated, ^ Ol. ii, }-t. If, p. -J, 
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delineated as here In liutnan shape, on ilie wings of better Hies—wide It, indeed, 
are still regarded by the Cretan peasants to-tlay as ‘little Sonls ’ -and it is K 
an eyed bntterdy that hovers over the Elysian blooms on the painted stucco 8^°*^"** 
relief ot the Priest King. In the upper field of a signet presenting a religions 
sceTje, in which the Goddess and the young archer God take part,' we find 
agaiiv the eye. coupled with the ear, as a synilx)! of a Power both alhseeing 
and all'hearing. The ear symbol seems to recur in front of the do\-e on the 
bronze \’otivc tablet from Psych ro.* 


Ritual Dances and Ecstatic Possession. 

On a fragment of a black steatite rhyton from the site of Knossos 
already illustrated^ we may recognize the ecstatic pos¬ 
session of a male devotee before the altar of the Goddess— 
a scene that recalls an episode witnessed by the Egvptian 
envo}'at Philistine Dor, whose IVince. by means of sacrifice, 
set oA' his chief page into an ecstatic fit of dancitig. In 
which state he voiced the divine commands.* 

We may infer from numerous analogies that the 
sacrifice here was not without an instrumental accompani¬ 
ment such as the llute-playing depictet! over tile slaughtered 
ItiiJl on the I'iagia I r lad a sarcophagus,* 1 he ecstatic state 
IVsjATic recalls the biblical account'' of how Saul became 

iNn'TmvHK ' oN ■ Spirit of Jahu e’ when he joined the ])ro- 

V.0111U0 Urm tj). ce.ssional band of prophets coming down from the ‘high 
place ’ or sanctuary {/>amT/i), precctied by harp, drum, pipe, 
and h-re, so that he ‘prophesietl ’ with the others. 

In .some eases, as on one of the Vapheio gem.s,' we see a single female 
figure in ecsiaiic action (Fig. flh). She holds in her right hand wlilit appears 

* P, e/ J/+, ir, pp, I, S4?p Fig. 557 , 

® P f/ JL, i, p. I'ig, ^ 71 ’, 

■ P. lip Vl il, p. fx.K 8 %. 

^ The epifii'Kie ours in the acctvunt of the 
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Mission rtf U'en Anion, in iljc Goltnischuff 
F.ipytuhv On ihh milividual possession, 

JA, i, pp. -jj, 214, where t!se setilbHi 
dovt; shown to !>e ilie oulward sij^n of the 
eiilrance of the divine S[.iiriE into the votary, 
rtbove^ p, Fig. 2 S. 

^ Samuel s. $ -seqq. I'or biblical CNanijiles 
of saered dances and eesi^itic possession tee 
especially \V. C). Ji. DesierleVt Thi 

Siu rci! it in Ctm/tfrij/fir /sVto/'i' 


(l.amhridtjc, 1923). Dr. Qesterley nA, 
pfi. loS, 109) points oni that the word 

traiisilatcd * company prophets in the 

AW is (sririfanty a Tope' or Ttriny V and 
implies u procession in single file. com- 
[jarei (pp. 5S, 59) a nionumcnt tn thepataceof 
Asiihurbanipal, wtiere ;i procession, the fore¬ 
most in ^vhich are dancing, is led by men 
playing harps. He also instances the HiElitejs, 
on the roi k relief of Ho^ha^keui,. who are in 
single file, performing T ronning ste(3 iknce', 

■ ‘Apxv i«% Pl.s, X, XH, pp. 165^ 
i6eV] l urLwilngler, AftiiJn: Gfwj^en, Ei, 45. 
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to be A flute and raises the other—appitreinly holding another pipe—abov'^e 
her head Her h^iry skirt might have been made of the shin of a victim, like 
that—there showing a short tail—of the female votary who on the Ilagia 
Trfada sarcophagus is pouring the blood of sacritice into the vessel set 
between the baetylic noid>le AxesJ On a gold signet from the same tomb 
a similar orgiastic figure receives the source of her inspiration in the fruit of 
a sacred tree through the hands of her minister. The scene and the subject 
In this case apparently ha^l a funereal association.* On the bezel of a gold 
ring from the PJiaestos cemetery another female votarj' dances lieforc the 
seated Goddess, who is backed by her bactylic pillar.* 

The upper part of a female figure, about half the natural size, hi painted 
stucco found in the * Queen s Megafonhere show n In the photographic 
reproduction, Fig* 40 , may also be taken to be that of a dancer thus individually 
inspired with ecstatic motion. She is clad in a jacket of the ortlinary type and 
therefore cannot be regarded as a female laiireadoi , since such wore only the 
loin-clothing common to the male performers*^ 1 ler hair, indeed, dies out on 
each side of the neck, in a very similar manner, but in this case as an indica¬ 
tion that she is whirling round in the dance. H er left arm is bent and her riglu 
thrown forward in an attitude resembling some of die figures in the “ Sucrecl 
Dance " before us. Her jacket^ like those of the dancers there, is of saffron 
colour^ here bordered by blue and red* while across her neck appears the 
upper Hnc of a diaphanous chemise. From the occurrence of the remains of 
this fiesco in a small heap of stucco fragments near one of the dividing 
pillars of this Hall,® It is highly probable that It had filled one of its panels, 
and in the coloured frontispiece of this Volume it will be seen restored 


^ See Jie/J/., L p. 43S seqq. and I'lg. ^ 17 * 
The m^c offenory figures wear sinuliirskim. 

^ See my Trfi* unJ /War Cn//, p, 7S 
seqq. and high 53 (y,//. .V., ojoi, p. 176 seqq.}. 
I'he scene on ^lnolbe^ gold signet from My¬ 
cenae ((J/. p. 79, Fi^, 5j, and see Fip. 91 , 
lictow) must be regarded as of a fiaralkf 
ntilure. I'hc dancing figure referred 10 hy 
me, ii/r, as the Goddess may possibly Lie 
regiirded as a I'otary postsessed by her divinity. 

^ 1.. Saviynoni, Sa^ti e h€//(i ufcr^- 

/fl/jr di PkiU 5 t(}S (.(/iJi/. slv, 1904^ 

p. 57S, Fig. 51)* 4 'he intaglio is worn, but 
the figure lu the k-fE seems lo me Jo be ibat of 
ihe Goddei* (tuarked liy [he pillar behind her) 
Sn tlic usual skle-squalling altitLide of Minoati 
women. It is described {/at; i-jV.) as a man 


in an orj^iaslic S[atc ihrowlng him self on bis 
knees, and about to embrace the baelylic 
column. But the figure is clearly female, witli 
even excessive peclor.d develupment. 

* Sec bdow% t.olouted I'late XX\\ facing 

“ See p -fj iiertq., ami Fig. 1 n, and com^ 
pare /\ J/., li, ix p pp. .4, 

Hupp]. PL xm. 

• In \hc original Report {A’^ftassos Ji,\vtira- 

ffant, 190J ; .S'. .4.p jci) it was iuggesttd that 

the fresco li.ad Inren derived from ifje Xortb 
M allofibe Mtgamn, hut iis revised location 
is Lieiier and more cmnBnanL wieIi the circtim* 
stances of its linding. Sec, on ibis^ pp. 369^71 
and Coloured l"1aie X.KV. 
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in this position, for which the self-coiltaiiiecl nature of the: subject made it 
specially suitable. 



Ftr., 10. Dan’ciso Fkmam: l’'iarRf:,FROM ■Ql'kex’s Mecaron (From 1’hoto.ofOrigin.m..) 

Iherc can be little doubt that this fresco belonged to the same epoch of 
re-decoration in this and the adjoining chambers as tlie spiral dado of the 
bath-room and its connected system. It would therefore have been executed 
about tiie close of the earlier L, M, I phase and belongs to & date approach¬ 
ing 1 500 11. c. It is therefore of decidedly later date than the * Sacred Grove 
and Dance'. 
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7^ INDIVIDUAL J’OSSESSION OF DANX'EKS 


In these cases, wliere the mainsprings of* the action is the individual 
possession, we have a class of performance which in its extreme results is 
still vividly illustrated throughout the East bj' the dancing dervishes. In 
one lonn or another, indeed, the />its st/tl is the prevailing characteristic 

among orlf^ntal 
ilancers of boili 


CtiTilt) or 
rinjr 
diini»s 
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oi Lhc 
Coddle.!?. 



sejee^s, even on or-' 

dinary festive oc¬ 
casions tliai ha\'e 
no religions signi- 
hcance, In many 
such dances that 
1 have witnessed 
the body is slotvly 
rotated while its 
more Ik-shy sur- 
I'ao's are made to 
quiver like a jelly 
by Intensive mus¬ 
cular action. The 
[lower of [iroduc- 
ing this Is [los- 
sessetl in an extra¬ 


tip. 41. rEERAaroTjA Mouel or l.vhE.iM AvtH, Rtsp PIavcl, ash 
Hove: l‘AL.\tKA>Tho. 


ortlinary degree 
by Mtingarian gip¬ 
sies. 

Dancing of this 


individualist hind 

may, nevertheless, be carried out by a series of performers so as to execute 
a combined figure, and it is joint action of this kind that avc reccoiiice in 
the scenes depicted on the Miniature l-resco and on the Isojjata si^niet The 
dance here in both cases is .u:' hyf^oihcsi of a ritual character. Oire or other 
of the priestesses may have led the train, but the dancers themselves must 
be severally regarded as ina|)ired with the divine afllatus. 

That there tA'erc also ‘ cliain or ' ring davices in honour of the Goddess 
in Avhicb the [>crformers joined hands mav- be gathered from the remarkable 
terra-cotta group found at Palaikastro (Fig. 1 l)p 


^ k. M. nawkbsj Exiavalimtt al PaM- 
kaitro, ii( x. p, 317 sef|<|.). The 


objects H-tre fvund \n Kchuh ^4 of the large 
Mnnsicin or F’^lace with vases of J., M. UJd, 
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Terra-cotta Model of Ring Dance from Palaikastro. 

Ill this compositioiip u-hich from the associated pottery can be sliown to 
have belonged to tlie early part of L. M. !IL three female votaries are seen 
with oinstretched hands forming part of a circle round a centra] female 
figure of die same kind playing a lyre* The figures stood on a fiat day 
sii|j|>ort and faced inu ardsn looking towards the musician. 

May not die lyre-player be the Miiioan Goddess herself under the same 
aspect as Apollo K’^Z/urrifei/os whoiTip as we have seeiip she in some sort 
actually anticipated in a female shape ? * It is a noteworthy fact that her 
sacred dove is set on die stand in front of her, in place of another human 
figure^ to complete the ring.^ 

1 liat the terra-cotta group was intended to reprcsei^t daticers In a ring 
and not a chain tJance seems to l^e die more probable condusioii* the gap 
being left in front to give room for the sacre^.! bird and to opeit out the view 
of the Ij rc-piayer—here identified with the Lady of the Dove* 

] lie long tlress of these figures preserves in a degenerate form traces 
ot the bodice and apron of die earlier Snake-Goddess groups and must be 
regarded therefore as represendnga purely Miuoan iraditioiu 


Central Object of Performance on Miniature Fresco Religiotis: the 
* Dancing-place of Ariadne ^ 

In tlie case of the iiuinaLure walhpaindiig vvith u hicli w^e arc here coii- 
ccrneil w-e may conclude diat the central object of veneration to which the 


spectators turn and tow^ards whldi 

“ All four j1|!n]res nre covered wills :i [mile jjow- 
dcry sli[j^ and ihc dress arsd fealures rtriidervil 
in ruddish brown painL' I’lie cemuil 
Owing to tlie rude L?tecution ttf iho Ij re, was 
there taken for tite Snjiko (lodde^?. Tliv inie 
characier of ihe /ir^l rixagni/cd by 

Profet^scr Xiosso ( 7'A^ /Wti±^s i/ Crf^^s iWif/Mr 
yy'Ni/tlerij jS j and p, I'it;- * 3^)- 'f he lower 
jjarl of the fij^iires is interesthsg as showing a 
iransitSonHii forni between Hic ‘ be]|-s]i:iped" 
&kirts of l^etsofTt and the 1.. M. HI cylindrical 
type as iseen In ihe * i^hrine of the I lonble Axe^r'. 
A ridge already appears round the upper |>art 
of the skirt of the figure id the left icf R. M. 
Daw kins, J?- S\ . L, k, p. 2 i S). Jn /I 0/ JA, ii, 
Pu IpP 1 expressed ihe same opinian, as 
against my original view that the cylinder 


ihc ciancers are ad vatic?ng, whether 

representeil a haetyllc column viiip 

[>.98). It is nevertheless true that the figures 
in the fully developed cylindrical tyi?e ran 
only Lie regarded as semi-an t I if dpomorphicj and 
thatw^e may legitimately recognise the reaction 
of a columnar form. 

* A £t/ JA, ii. I Ip p. Sj7* Jn the case of 
the ('ypriotc and CEliciiiu double of the God¬ 
dess of I'aphos (wlio ts in:se[iafab]<; from the 
-Minoan Jiove tioddess)^ this male consortp 
Kinyras^ is the actual sin personal ion of the 
lyre or Tt, UK>, couEd he leganJed as a 

‘ UeEli-e]\ and its notes as those of a divine 
voice V 

Froi' R, Dawkln^^ observes oj/. d/.^ 
p. 2 19) that * tite place of a fourth votary 
was Eslled by the palmed bird *. 
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aniTiiate or inanimate, iconic or aiilconic, was of a religtous nature. The 
composition cannot indeed be taken apart from its companion piece in which 
we see the theatral backg^rouml of a parallel ceremonial show*—with the 
actual shrine, as a visible token of the divine participation, occup^'ing the 
central position. 

We have here in fact a ceremonial ittiiicc carried out in honour of the 
Minoan Uoddess—with whom may probably be associated her male satellite 
—on the borders of her sacrctl Grove. 


When we recall the tradition tltat Daedalos had constructed a ‘ dancin^- 
^round' (xcp*?) for Ariadne at Knossos. this conclusion is the more interesting. 

The Cretan Goddess, as traiiS[iortC‘d under her Hellenic ^iiise to C\'pri,is, 
was herself known as Aphrodite Ariadne,‘the exceeding holythe name 
itself l)eing a Cretan dialectic form, This Minoaii ArHdnc was s[jecially 
connected witti Amatliiis, whither, according to the local legend,* 'riicsens 
had borne Ids sixjiise, and where was not onlj- her Sacred Grove, Ijut, in 
conformity wdth the Minoan religious tradition, a Holy Sepulchre. Eor the 
ritual dance on the other hand wc turn to the Delian story.* According to 
this. Theseus, arriving in Delos after his victory over the :\linotaur. conv 
mcinoraied it by instituting the ' Gcmiios * or ‘Crane* dance. He first set 
up the image of Ariadne. Hhe work of Daedalos'.^ and the Keratoii altar, 
the horns of vviilch were on the left-hand side, and round this led a 
of the boys and girls that he had rescued from the monster, imitating in its 
movements aiul the accompanying strains ‘ the inward and oinward windings 
of the Labynnih Recently discovered inscriptions have now brought to 
light the i mere sting fact that there was a foniitain called Minoe in Ddos 
and that * Minoid ' nymphs w*ere ihere adored,^ 

In one marked feature, indeed, the Inter tradition diverges from what 
we are able to learn from c.sisl(ng evidence with regard to Minoan dances. 
The ring-dance as we sec from the I'alaikasiro terra-cotUi was itself alreadv 
in existence, but in this, as in the more individualist dances such as wc see 
on the signets and on the Miniature Eresco, the dancers are all women. It 
is clear, however, both from the Homeric account of Hephaestos’ design ami 


^ Aciifardiiij^ to the gcncmlt)-iiuceptcd inter- 
prtitiilion is siillply ('ri;t;iii dinleiTic 

versEon of 'A/rtiiyq (Ilcsyqli, fli^rwr, dynSi p 
K|P»}r4t.) 'I'his connexion is as point- 

ing TO colonists fron^ Crete itself. 

* I'aEoii of Am.ilhus, in T'luUitch, J'ArSfus, 

C. 30. 

* PlutaTcii^ c. 3 r* who Oilcs nikae- 


archoii furthc name of l^ollux^ Iv, 

* raiisaniRs^ iK- 40- _3, 

* Fhlt,, C. 21 Tilir 

u4fA(^fiT IJI', 

^ See Vol, i, p, 
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from the Delian tradition, that both sexes took part in the ceremonial dance 
[performed in honour of AriadtiC*. Tt is thus that they are shown on the 
celebrated Francois \"ase. the alternating cliaii; of tlie liberated youths and 
maidens, preceded b}' Tlieseiis playing the lyro, who acts as leader of the 
dance, while Ariadne stands in front and holds forth a wreath and the clue 
of the Labyrinth, '1 he intermingling of the two sexes, shoulder to shoulder, 
in the Court titat forms the foreground of the ‘ Temple Fresco ’ shows indeed 
that socially there could ha\*c been no objection to such mixed dances, but, 
as far as can be seen, Minoan religious practice confined the joint performances 
to women, it is a symptom of a matriarchal stage. 

It seems possible that the change cane about through Greek assimila¬ 
tion and adaptation ot the old ceremonial dance, in the course of which much 
that had belonged to Ariadne was traiisferreil to her male consorts—to 
'Fhesetis or, again, togedicr with the Theatre itself, to Dionysos. 

Traditional Dances of Cretan Peasants. 

In Its adapted form at any r.ate a very fair idea of the original 'ma)iy’ Cnuan 
dance may be obtained from tile dances still performed in the neighbour- 
hood of Ixnossos Itself and elsewhere by the Cretan peasants, who have 
a quite extraordinary gift for this arc. certaiulj' unrivalled in the rest of 
Greece, Competent judges, indeed, place these Cretan performances in the 
hight'St rank of Hurojiean folk-dancing, 

Hoth in the ‘ orchestra* of the Tlieatral Area, as already mentioned, and 
w'iih wider scO'[je in the Palace courts themselves, dances were organiiied of 
our Cretan workmen and their womenfolk on several festal occasions. In 
Fig. part oi a chain of dancing villagers ' is shown, the leader of whom 
is seen to the left with niised loot while within sits the player of the /yra 
with a friend beside him. 

Of the Cretan dances, those of the Candia district and of the adjoiii' 
ing Malevl^i province—the * and arc the most Kas- 

elaborate and graceful. At the same time, though the motion is rapid, a 
certain dignity is preserved throughout. A kindred form, the SiTiaifot, occurs 
m hast Crete, This is a‘seven-beat' dance, but to the West we llnd the 
JTtj/rpjfer'Aijr. with a ‘ ti\'e-beat' rhythm. In these ilances both men and women 
lake part together, liut in the village of Anoja. situated on a Northern 
spur of Mount Ida. where |irimitive customs and costumes have been 

' t>i'Kainbgan,inlaiid(ifihfsiitr«f Knosscui. nanuxl iht- town on the basis of a my 
' Troni the Konmic nnnw of Candia, MtyiiAi) Lnccrt.sin itlirniirtL'Aiioti with an obscure sea- 
KiiVrfHi. The modern inhabitanis have re- jHirt of Knossos— '! letakk-ion 
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SliCRET DANCE’ OF CREI'AN GIRLS 


preserved in an exceptional tlegree—the oi>enIiig dance at weddings is 
performed by girls alone, the bride leading* Mere^ toop at times, the girls 
dance what is known as the 'secret dance' in a house bv 
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themselves^ played to by a w^oman on a violin while they sing their special 
songs ^fff/jnra), and on these occasions men are rigorously exclmicd It 
ivoiild seeng indeed, that a male iittnider might share the fate ejcperifmced 
bj 1 emheus at the hands of Aga\'e, wlien he broke In on the sieclucjedondes 
of the Theban women rnnidst the wilds of Kithaeron, 

In all these cases the train of dancers moves from left to right_airalnst 

the sun or widershlns * and follows a sinuous, meandering course, recalling 
the Dehan ‘ Crane ’ dance. It curiously illustrates Homers description of the 
dancers on the Shield of Achilles, turning backwards and foi waals as a 


SuvtT, as in Mdos, fruuj right to left wiih ilu- sun. 
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potter turns a «iiecl.' The stririEjeci instrumeut is still known as the Ai?pa, 
anil it is usual for the player of this instrument to be given a stool in the 
nticidie of the circle of dancers, This nioitern ‘ lyre is verv simple as coiiv 
pared with the Minoan forms (Fig. at end of Section), having; only three 
strings instead of seven or eight. These dances are not strictly speaking Ati 
‘ ring-dances siidias the terra-cotta model described above from Palaikastro S”;.. 
seems to suggest, or such as may be witnessed still in the Slavonic‘ Kolo’ 
or ■ wheel'dance'—but. rather, ‘chain-dances* such as the early Greek, in 
which the leader and his companion take a very prominent part. In some 
cases in the West of the Islanil tile dancers do not actually touch hands but 
are linked liy means of kerchiefs. 

In the n^ifpcTi? common on the Northern side of Mount Ida where 
the dancing js of a rougher and more primitive kind than in the towns, witli 
comic touches, the saltatory character of the performance presents a curious 
conlormity wiili I lomeric tradition. The two men who lead the chain of Tumbling 
dancers leap about before them with surprising agllit,v, often presenting .^SsTs 
acrobatic feats of great skill. The strength of some of the leaders is at times 
very great, and it is not an uncommon experience to .sec one of these spring 
tip an<l set one foot on the palm of tile second in the file, on which he is 
raised aloft ami, after turning a somersault in the air, lands on his feet. 

These certainly recall the two of the ///W,* wlio accomijanied and, 

in a way. led the ring-dance with their inmbling-reats and gyrations. The 
Cretans still retain their ancient fame ‘ for tumbling as well as ilancing. On 
Minoan monumetUs their acrobatic skill receives an extraordinary illustration 
trom the scenes of the bull-ritig to be described below. 

It is this ‘leaping dance' of which we already hnd a record in the ‘L^iping 
Momeric Hymn * wlierc Apollo of the Dolphin leads bis Cretan crew towards Cretan ^ 
his Pythian sanctuary, who stamp tlie ground to the strains of his i/Z/jam 
and sing native paeans in his honour.' The Muse still ' sets sweet songs in 
, Ji' ‘ , * .Vthenaciis, v, p, tSt h rolt ««,• K,.,,. 

0< 5 iVc/i<i'^fjcfiirrApp (Viirrti/iil-otiri iro' »; t< tirrui'^icut to! tu 

lU ffr< ri« ififurttv ii- ruKtifitjiny I'ashley, Trafr/f v'« Or/c, i, p. J45, gives same 

^ /4 svEii, 6c;^ sieqq.: 

B'uAAu^ ^ 

A'ilT lEZ-rtiilifi 

/ir.1 Attics ^^Ek'crul' ^<it(e 

It is lo be observed that 'm the ancit^nt ditnue 
as here described^ tlit; ' Eumblers' perfortit in 
the middle Ehc i.if tiitneersr In die 
Cretan ■srp^cKTWi the Iciidini; is mare direct. 


mcjdern Jnstiinces of the sktll uf the Cretan 
tumblers. 

^ //j w.l 5ifi seqq. (see P, J/., 

ii, Pi. II; p, S 41 ), 

* 03 pyiT<roiT*t 

K/!»^r£S KfU 

ertii T< KftxiT^t' Tranjtn i^. tAri rt Afi>?rfa 
O rrrj]J^?^ev-rfi' fixXiyr^piT 
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7S TME 'DAKCING PEACE* OF ARIADNE AT KNOSSOS 

the bosoms ’ of the CretAd dAncers, but the longer cliAunts iisuAlly accompany 
a slower form of the dance known as the (rr/afoi, I'hese choral songs may 
in part represent a survival of the which Lucian speaks of as 

specially Cretan lays, sung to the lyre In the sacretl dance of Delos** Such 
a song—often of impromptu composition, allusive, topical, with capping of 
rhymes and ciever transitions of subject—is known to the modern Cretans 
as ftuTivdSa. The tvord itself is borrowed rrom the V'enetiaii mahfitt/a,- since 
they often begin after the nioniing Celebration, especially after marriages. 
At times, too, the festivities that they accom[)any begin after Vespers or, at 
Easter, after Midnight Ma.ss, and owing to the gentle motion of this particular 
form of dance both the lays and the dancing are often kept up well into the 
small hours of the morning. 

It is clear that, whether we take Aphrodite Ariadn6 herself or die 
Sacred Grove and Tomb at Aniathiis or the 'Crane' dance and horned 
altar of Delos, they are but rejections of the earlier aspects of the cull 
of the ^linoan Goddess such as we find it In Knossos. Nay more, in the 
walled enclosure of the Miniature Fresco and the ceremonial dance 
enacted within It may wc not recognize a living presentment of the actual 
'Dancing Ground of Ariadne, wrought bj' Dacdalos in ‘broad Kiiossos ’ 
according to the Homeric tradition? In other words, have we not here 
the famous w'hich llephaesios chose as a model for that upon Achilles* 
shield ?— 

t£ ikcAitJ' (irDi* irtir* ii't Kvasm ii'pth} 

tiOKrffny KaWijrkaxdpip ‘Aptdivp, 

The walled enclosure with die tlanciiig women, of whicii we have here 
a fragmentary glimpse, must surely represent some sjMice artificially prepared 
for such a purpose. 

That this space was not simply one of the Palace Courts is clear, from 
the fact that it ivas not bordered by buildings but by an olive grove rising 
on a slope, in the shade of which the crowds of spectators stood or sal. We 
may Infer perhaps, from the fresco com[)osition tliat, wliatever artificial 
element may have existed in the ‘ Dancing Ground', it was largely supple- 

' Lucian irifil c- t 6 , says of Uitr Vcneiian /) from ii j^athertng. Hut the 

Delian sacred t ri '/on' rotr word iiselT is unquestionably ihc Venetian 

c^u^fi-u TuiToit arf/tuTo (jfriAiiVrr 4111 *fHti/tHiifit*, Itearinjj in mind tht latgc Vcneiiao 

r/tcirAijirro twv TnnnVui' if Xi'^. Icai'cn in Cicle It is reisoiulitc Id sLij)|)ose that 

* t’aihlty, /hiTif/r in Ortf, i, |i. 34^1 seqq., these compositions ihcmseltcs are partiv due 
who has preserved a song of this tind, to A'enclian inlluetice. The inllueiure of love 
^iranguly prapiises tri derive (as he epics like Frr'-iokritrjs suggests u reileetiDn 

Vb'rite-', it, ihuugh the Cretans take over the of Tasso. 
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WHERE WAS THE ANCIENT DANCING PLACE? 

mented bj the natural features ol the site. In this respect the arrange me nr, 
as far as we can Judge, \iaa much less artificial titan the associatioit^^ of the 
areita devoted to the bull-grappling ami other sports, as illiistratetl by the 


Hu la. Old Olu»tbkes iikskahi East Sloi-k. 

iGrand Stands and Columnar Shrine of the com|7anion piece. 11 ere at most 
bve see a lou- kodomlc wail bordering the arc/t^sh it, anti another appareiitU 
f-imning diagonally from It. while the lop of a tliird wall appears in one place 
a ove the speccators. 1 he tlancliig floor itself may on the other hand have 
ecu we paved. I hat it was jdaced in the iminediate neigh bon rhooti of 
le great 1 alace may be reasonably assumed, and an ideal location for it 
maj \%e >e ound on the river flat overlooked, above an intervening bank, 
> the Eastern walls of the Palace. On the borders of this, again, a little 
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So THH MAGIC OF THE SPOT 

lo the North, stood the ‘ Royal Villa’ the special amenities of which beside 
this well-watered gien have already been described^ 

Diluvial changes, in some cases due to exceptionally destructive floods— 
such as lit places liave rolled great tree trunks ami rocks over a wide space 
beyond the actual river-bed—make it hopeless to recover on the flat itself 
the enclosure once, no doubt, skilfully laid out as a dancing floor by the 
Minoan architect of whom Daedalos in this case inherited the tame. Ifitt 
the borders are still overgrowm with fine olive-trees, tbeir gnarled trunks 
divided abo^’e but of a girth below that tells of great age. 

Convenient access to this spot was secured in Minoan times by a (Kistern 
gate and staircase leading directly down frotn the Central Court to the East 
bastion. Over the lower slope, where the remains of the Palace walls still 
stand, line behind line,and the steep bank beloiv them—in which protruding 
blocks may be here and there deuxted'—the evening shades creep early. 
Often enough, indeed, they tempt some little shepherd, hontevvarti bountl 
with his goats from the neighbouring liamlet, to seek a short refuge here 
from the outer glare w-liUc he plays a strain of old-world music on his native 
pij>e. 

Those eerie notes can hardly fall to wake more distant echoes in the 
listeners* ears and the magic of the S[iot calls up visions of the festal scenes 
once enacted on the level fiat below—shut in, beyond, by the murmuring 
streant—where the immemorial olive-trees sti 11 spread their boughs. Fit fully, 
in the early summer, there float ami poise in the sunn}- spaces betweeit the 
trees swallow-tail butterflies, saffron, fringed with blue, like the robes of 
the dancers on the fresco, as if diey were in truth the * little souls ’ of those 
gay ladies, 

' P, »f d/., li. Ft. H, p. 4to seijq. 



Fn:, tl. Cretan Lyha\ .Xnoja Distkict. 












72 . liJE MlNlA't'UkE I* RKSCOESl I'KAGMENTS Ol‘SlEGE ScENES AXI> 
AKALuaJKS SL’|‘PLtt:D JiV TilK MEGAkO-V FrIEZE AND SiLVEK ‘ RliVTUN ’ OF 

Mvcenae: Egvj'tjw Parallels, 

■^'^fi?ii{jinr€ /’yes£(k'S Si^^e Si cnes ; An/it/uify of ilu mc in Egypt 

and Crete; IVtimoty ii/triifig javelim on Knouiau fragment; Yontifnl 
Sptarman ; P'ragmentof bnildiHg^probably belonging to mmciabjecl; * Sacral 
horns —not confined to Shrines; Female figures visible in opening beneath 
entablature; Correspondence of slrncinre loilh fakaec Ilonse fronts; The 
Jfegaron p'rieze at J/yccnae—scenes <f assault ; It'nrrior precipitated in front 
of •a all—prottdype tf Kapanens ; Analogksfrom Egyptian siege scenes; Hottse 
Japtde on crystal lablct—obliterated by workman; Section of outer wall on 
Tyhssosfresio; The Silver ' rhyton' with Siege Scene from Myeenac Shaft 
(trave; graphic t ha racier cf design ; Historic imporl; Rest oration of A-hy ton ’ 
tn conical farm ; ContiHuons design--'lantf sea, and conventional rcthnlatkm 
for shallows; The besieged City—its gixte and Imyrs — J/inoan character: 
Separate fragment with ‘ superposed pillars' and' Sacral horns Non-Mlnoan 
eletnart, however, among inhabitants ; Shields of Mhtoau type ; Shock-haired 
natives •ii’i/htn the soalls; Prtendly native allies, some arrivinsr by sea; Ship- 
‘ivretk and sea monster; Hostile barbarians with primitive wmpons — -stones, 
throwing-sticks, and clubs; Native friendlies' kller armed; Miaoan clement 
among difenders -svarriors in bool; The relief a hisloric record; 'Topo¬ 
graphical drJa; Presumptions in favour of A nal&lian Coast; Slings typical 
A stank weapons ; Chibs also tradicionitl; A rchers paralleled bf Knosshtn 
small relief; Pictorial style, akin to that of Miniature Eresems; Antici- 
pahons tf Scenes on Shields of Ackilks and Heraklcs; Ikskged stronghold 
traditional in Egypt—example from Fifth I dynasty Tomb of Anta—its 
dramatk character; Middle Empire examples ; Sensational versions of Neto 
Empire: ; Was there a Minoan reaction on Eg}-pi? Cretan Miniatmc Art 
supplies link between Early Egypt and Epic tradition. 


AMo.N(i tht‘ * M!iii:itiire Frescoes' ilerivea from ilic liitU- Corner ‘Minia- 
Saiictdary (jcscrilied above, cerlaiiily llie most imiiOrtant in their historic 
relation is a small t;roii[j of a warlike character, implying, it woiiltl seem, an 
attack Oil some fenced c\iv. 

I ,,T I " 

\ve iyive not hers the same elftmems for reconstructing a connected 
design as in the case of the former subjects ilhisiraiive of festal and cere- 
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THEME OP THE BELEAGUERED CITY 
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monlal occ^isioiis. But there is sufiicieiit comparative evidence available to 
show tlmt tlvcse fragnientar)' remains had formed jiart of the same kind of 
composition as that already reprc’ 
sented by the earlier Town 
Mosaic, the theme of which, in 
one shape or another, was the 
* Beleaguered City.' ’ 

It is a theme already old 
in Egypt before the close of 
the Early Kingdom, later versions 
of which were traditionally set 
forth on the shields of Mcrakles 
and Achilles, and immortalized 
ill the Talc of Troy. Neither in 
the case of the faience mosaic, 
nor in the * Mini am re 'fresco frag¬ 
ments before ns, have we more 
than a liint of the special man* 
ner in which the artist dealt with 
tills time-lionoured subject. Happily, however, ive have at hand in the 
small reliefs of the silver ' rhyton ’ from tlie Fourth Shaft-Crave at Mycenae 
a much fuller source from which to draw* for at least one version of tlie siege 
of a Minoan stronghold. Other somewhat later analogies are supplied by 
the frieze of the Mycenae Megaton. 

Among some small disconnected pieces depicting the upjjer oiulinca of 
serried ranks of warriors, tw'o against a blue ground arc shown in I'ig. 45 . (i. 

It ’will be seen that they are hurling javelins upwards, as against enemies on 
batdemeoLs above,* 'J'he javelins are ]>aintcd orange W'liich, hcwvever, neeil 
not implj' tliat shafts as well as heads were of bronze. Some seem to be 
already thrown and to be flying through the air. The warriors' heads show 
well-marketl curving crests of hair ; they wear, as usual, some kind of neck¬ 
lace or torque. .niKl the upper outlines appear on Fig. 45 . of the heads of 
two more warriors belonging to a second file As in the case of the male 
Spectators in the scenes already illustratetl, it is clear that the troop to which 



FhJ. 13. VVAKkIOKS IIURMNU J.WKLiNS ; 
Ml MATURE 1>EI’0SIT, KSOSSOS, 


^ See /V 0/ i, p. joi seq<]. and p. 314. 

‘ 'I'Ue ini^ioTLince of ihis feature was already 
noted ill luy first Kepurt {/f.S. . 7 ,, vii). The 
silver • rhyten' fruni Mywnac was there cited, 
but neither the *'l'own Mosaic' nor the * Me- 


garon Iriew’ of Mycenae had been yet 
<llsc(>Vcrcd. 

‘ Owing to damage due to the Earth4uake 
the traces of iliew have mostly disappeared. 
Two rrnj.niL[its ofihq scene are ntiw missing. 


WARRIORS ATTACKING WALLS 
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tliey beloniJ was in dense formation—an arrangement, moreover, which suited 
the 'shorthand' method of the Miniature fresco jxihvter. A se|xirate figure 
of a youthful warrior resting his left arm on a spear ?s depicted in Fig. 4ti 
on a slightly smaller scale, against a white ground. I !is long locks of hair, 
which fall over botlv shoiiklers, 
descend almost to the knees in 
front, and a clear Avhite field is 
seen before and belund Ivim on 
tile fragment presenting this de¬ 
sign. In ihe restored sketchJ 
Fig. he is made, in accord¬ 
ance with the slight indication 
preserved, to raise Ills right 
hand, like an ofiicer giving some 
command to his troop. In some 
respects his attitude resembles 
tliat of the ' Young Prince' on 
the ilagia Triada Cup.* 

In addition to the fragments 
displaying lighKinned troops— 
who may compare with the 
st>cai men atul bowmen of the earliLT ' Town Mosaic ‘—there nuist be also, 
in all probability, assigned to this composition a fragment. Fig. 4 T, 
belonging lo an architectural subject, but which does not seem to have any 
coniieNion wiih the companion panels. This, indeed, was at one time 
ilionglit to supply a missing section of the entablature of tite central 
compartment of the little ^ Temple^ between the Grand Stands as seen 
In the Coloured Plate XVL 1 he sacral horns above^ tlie general coloration, 
the intervening white band, and the red and yellow l^rs of the borLkr 
abo\ e are obvious points of correspondence. Out, as alreatJy shown, this 
ideiuification with the missing section of the Shrine cannot be maintained,^ 
and there is every reason to sui>i>Dse iliat the entablature of its central 
compartment corresponded ^vith ihat of its wings. Nor, as a matter of fad, 


KlC. ns. Ml?SUTfWE PhKSCO FlGCtlF; of Vot'TliFVt 
Otvicj-ki xMiXiATVKii l^EPOS^r, Kxossos, 


* Rj' Moniieuf K. tiilliL-ron, fils, 

= rt/JAp if, Tl TI, p 71^1, Mg. 5 10. 

* In niy otij.i:inal piiblicLUEan in .l/iv, Tw 

uftfi Ci^// (y, //..SI, xxi, igoi, p. ^93, 

FJg, 6t>) (be ctuablaiuj c tif the cenim] it/h of 
Ihc little Temple was rightly restored. In the 
ilrst retonstiUiiion of t!i.q frescy by Moiisietjr 


Gilll^ron, p&re, (be fragmunr. Fig. tr, w;i5i iii- 
Iroducedi The errcir, evjicised by I Jf. Koden- 
wiiltit, has bepn corrthcted in iliq revised 
rL^^tnniiion ofibefreiMrointhe Cundb Mu^crinn. 
The Calouritl Plate X\T also shows ihe proper 
tecmisiructicin of the enlablature. 
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84 ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENT 

do the sacra] horns on the upper coping of the present fragment by any 
means necessarily imply that it formed part of an actual shrine. There is 
more than one indication that the copings of the I^'alace n'alls were set 
with similar horns. The reniains of tlie yreat limestone ‘ horns ’ found below 

the old SA\. angle of the build¬ 
ing had doubtless fallen from its 
exterior line on that side;' a 
smaller stucco example from the 
N,\V. corner of the Central Court “ 
was clearly derived from the edge 
of an interior roof-terracc, 

Sacrai horns could mark anv 

# 

residential building belonging to 
a Minoan lord who also performed 
sacerdotal functions. In the case 
of the siege scene on the ^lycenae 
‘ rhyton '—very important in con^ 
nexioii with the present suliject 
it will be shown below* that one 
particular part of the fenced city 
there depicted bore a religious 
character, anti e.xhibits the consc' 
crating horns uptm its walls. 

If, as it seems reasonable to 
stip^jose, the little ‘Temple' 
formed the cc:nire-piece of the 
composition in which it occurs, with the ‘ Grainl Stands' ranged symmetri¬ 
cally on either sitie, no rooiu is left in ihe design for another similar 
strucinre. An important feature observable in the architectural fragment 
reproduced in Fig. 47 , is indeed incompadble with the idea of its repre¬ 
senting one of the usual columnar shrines. There arc liere in fact traceable 
beneath the entablature, certain black outlines which uiicpiestionablv 
denote female locks. After a careful re-exa mi nation of the visible traces, 
Monsieur Gillieron, fils, has restored within the opening a group of female 
heads (see Fig, 48 , ^/). This arrangement calls to mind a simpler analogy 
in the house-front of the ‘ Megaron FrieKe ‘ at Mycenae, where lao^e sin' lc 
heads of tvomen appear at the w'lndow's (I'ig. 48 , r). 

* /'. of , 1 / 1 , li, [*t, I, pp. 15^ 160, and * Sec Vot, IV, 

Fi?. 81 - ^ ike below, p. 9; and f ig, .si. 

















































CENTRAL PROJECTION OK BUILDING 85 

The setiing of ihc entablature shown in Fig, \ 1 , immediately mider the 
upjier border of the frame, enableii us, moreover, to infer that It represented 
the highest part of a build ingofthe same character, with a central promi nence 
—^a typical Minoait pattern of wide application. 

This is the jjrevalent form in ‘ House Tablets " of the (iucnce mosaic, 
and it is interesting to note that the fa9a<les of the buildings of which we 
have the fragmentary remains in the ‘ Megaron Frieze' of Mycenae, and which 
there form part of a later version of the scene of the * Beleaguered City 
may be regarded as a survival of the same type, I’liiis the house, restored 
by Dr. Rodenwaldt, and reproduced in Fig, 4 ?i, r, seems to be evolved in its 
main features, such as the t]uadriiple grouping of its windows as well as 
its up[>er proicction, from the simpler version suyiplied by the * House 
Tablet’, Fig.-IS, t. Tlie rows of disks again on this Mycenae facade arc 
constantly repeated in the faience tablets, riiese disks, a constant!}' re¬ 
curring feature in Mlnoan arcliitecture, are in most cases merely a decora¬ 
tive and superficial reminiscence of the round beams that supported floors 
and roofs, and are often shown where no beam ends could really be. 

It is worth noting that the columns In the window openings of the 
wings of the Mycenae faijade, Fig, 4 !^, r, with their ‘mid-wall shafts', have 
now found a parallel in those of the tower-shaped terra-cotta stand from 
Gonrnia, belonging to the close of the Knossian Palace period (L, M. ll)d 
Tins tower, w'hich seems to belong to the castellated style, includmg round 
turrets, illtistraicd by the Zakro sealings,® is surntounied by sacral horns. 
The Mycenae facade, on the other hand, which is connected with a battle- 
scene, is without them. But, as [lointed out above, the horns appear in 
part of the structures depicted lu the siege scene of the Mycenae ‘ rhyton', 
and their presence on the faijade, of which a jhart was preserved among the 
‘ Miniature Frescoes *, cannot be taken as a proof that it did not belong to 
a town which was the object of liostile attack. 

As shown in b ig. 4 .'<. d, this facade is otherwise most naturally restored on 
the lines of that from the ' Megaron h rieze ’—tlte large single heads of women 
being here, as we have seen, reidaced by the heiuls of whole groups of female 
onlookers. 

! 11 tiletnilitarymovemenisconnected wlih the* Megaron Frieze'atMveenae,* 

' P. dy'JA, ii, Vi. I, p. Fij;. Hi/t/y. Ijv tht; iSriti^h &chi>Dlp Miss \\\, 

- See /' &/A/., ip \i. $ 0 % Fig- '227, ti, A [k Vhica 

^ (j. RodenwiitUtp Jfy/ifxti- XI. 11^ XLlilp and r^^stured Sindian in PL 

si/ffr .Vtf/A.j wsii, r^ii, \X\'IL I'^or the fraj^nients originitliy fnijnd 

\y. i 22 stiijq.) and /Vr fr/€s Ja liy Tsounlas in iSS6 see j FI. XL 

and, fnr die ^dditioniil iiuiterS+il [>. 73 )* 
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HOUSE I'AgADES: COMPARATIVE VIEW 
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FlO. 18. Co«|*,SHATtVE OF MimAN HoUSE FA9At>F:S Wllii C*:SfKAI. I'RmilNEscF 

ff-r, PaIEKCK TABLEtS ; RtSTOKATIOK OF riiAGAIlLNT FRO.M AhfeA OF* M ^^■|ATVkt J‘RFSCOFS 
^ K&5TOKEO Fragments OF ‘ M TO.VRON pRiKJfE^IvtK^A^:. ' j 


the Avarriors present a considerable contrast to those of the Miniature 
fragments from Knossos. T]\cse, too. hold spwirs or javelins, but thcv 
are clad in short tunics in the Mainland fashion, and Avear j)eahcd helmets 





































































































































































SCENES OP ASSAULT 


S 7 

certainly of leather, for they are strengthened with rows of boars' tushes,’ 
and with cheek-pieces attached. Neither here, nor hi the other case, 
do the warriors bear sltieids, but they wear gaiters on their legs. On 
this later work they are associated, however, witlt chariots and horses, the 
manes of the horses being tied up in tufts in a manner identical W'ith those 
on the inscribed clay tablets of Class B belonging to the concluding phase 
of the Kiiossian Palace. It is probable, though owing to the fragmentary 
nature of the materials the evidence as to this is wanting, that the chariots 
were of the later 'dual' class* shown on the tablets, in which there is 
a posterior extension of the body, its framework resembling a spanned bow 
fitted with an arrow'. 

Un one section of the Mycenae frieze a warrior is seen in the act of 
falling before a building (see Fig, 4:^^, c), while traces of a chariot horse appear 
above. Rodenwaldt lias appositely compared the falling warrior with one 
seen below a chariot In a relief of the battle of Kadesh (Rameses M).^ This 
preci]iitatc fall—into space, as it were—may, however, be itself of still more 
ancient tradition, since the incident of figures falling from battlements and 
walls already appears on Egyptian versions of siege scenes,* The episode 
recalls that of Kapaiicus struck down from Ids ladder by the bolt of Zeus 
w'hen he sought to scale the wall of Thebes.® 

The 'Town Mosaic*, so far as Mlnoan Art is concerned, supplies 
the prototype of the subject of the ‘ lieleaguered City '. It dates from ihe 
close of M. M. II or the very beginning of M. M. 111 But an important 
though evanescent piece of evidence tends to show that simitar Inlaid coin- 
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^ 'rhcrc is sufficient evidence lhat helmed 
fitted with bofiTs* teeth ^ho existed froni an 
early date in Cretecf. A. Ti/mh, 

]■], a;* 

^ my rf marks on [ho evolution of ihe 
Mino^m cluiriots, 
seqq. i/.JLS., 

^ Gr KoiJgnw;tldt, 

pp. 56 and cf. Roscliini,. 

I, Vi. iL VI CEIL 
* holnw, [>. 104 and 
^ Such is the pictofial clfect* One recadu 
ihe relief t*n an ash-irhest of Volterrm on which 
Kapancus^ grasping !iis ladder^ falls in front 
of the local \\*rta. dell' Arco^ suEi^iUluted 
there for Klqctra ’5 Gate at 'i'hebes+ liui it is 


possible that ihc Mycenae fresco [lainter in 
his DT^n mind connected ihe falling figure 
with the war-chariot of which wo have traces 
in the tipper aonc, 

“ /\ qfJf., i, p. 505, and cL pp. joj, joa. It 
is there recognized that ihe ^ Houjjo 'J'abloEs ^ 
lay in a somewhat lll-dorinod deposil that 
niiglit belong either to the M, M, 11 phase 
or to M. At. Ill ti —a small vase of which 
period was certainly found in the same deposit. 
in any case architcciural detatls on these 
tablets fit on closely to those of the early 
“Terra-cotta Shrine*, the date of which from 
its association must certainly fall within the 
limiu of At, Al, If/^ (see i, pp, 305, 

506 ). 
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positions In more precious ma.terials continued to be reproduced to the 
close of the M. M. III Palace. 

Among debris excavated beneath the South-West Palace Angle, not 
lar from the hortlers of the ‘South I louse aittl resulting, probably, from the 
great seismic disturbance towards the 
close of M. M. IH^, a workman brought 
out an oblong plaque of rock crystal which 
he handed over for my obser\'ation. It 
w'as about the size of the smaller of the 
* I louse Tablets’, and, on its underside, 
painted in very fine black outlines on a white 
ground, was visible the facade of a building 
With isodoniic masonry resembling one of the 
house-fronts of the ‘Town Mosaic’. The 
finder took it out of my hand to place it 
temporarily with other small finds from the 
same deposit oit a neighboiirmg block, but 
before setting it down, gave the object a 
vigorous rub betiveen a horny finger and 
thumb ‘ to clean the glass’ as he expressed 
it. It was effectually ‘cleaned’ and the 
house obliterated ! 

In addition to the remains of Miniature 
frescoes from T) lissos. already referred to 
as relating to a pugilistic show, there are 
two unpublished fragments from that site 
placed with them in the Candia Museum, and which seem to belong to 
one anoiher, that deserve mention in the present connexion (Fig. 4h). 
These exhibit a building of isodomic masonry and rectangular construc¬ 
tion, including traces, on its extreme border, of a window with several 
cross-bars. 'I'hls docs not seem to be tiesigned for spectacular piiri>oses 
like those of the Grand Stands, hut may more natiirallv be regarded as 
belonging to a house forming part of an outer wall of a stronghold. It 
Is evident that there must have been an upright post on the right of the 
barred opening. It is curious, however, that it should liavc been at the 
angle of the wall. 

We may reasonably conclude that, as at Knossos, both these stibjects 
belong to a comi>osition illustrating in one form or another tlic time-honoured 
theme of the besieged City. 



Tic, Iti. Part of Building, 
'rVLlS50S. 
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Silver ‘Rhyton'with Siege Scene from the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae, 

Bot much the most complete view of such a beleaguered stronghold is 
to be seen in ihe repousse reliefs of the tall silver ' rhyton" from ihe 
I'onrth Shah Crave at Mycenae* Incomplete as it is, this vessel— 
]i^ all jsrobability imporied from a Kiiossian uii/ier —has supplied much the 
most * historic^ representation to be found in the whole range ol Minoan 
Art* 

This is not a conventional version of a traditionnl idea of a siege scene 
in geiierah but a record of somewhat compliccatcd cpisodefSp eltlier actually 
witnessed, or as graplilcally described in some epic source. We obtain botli 
ethnogmphtc and geographical stems of informatioop with side incidents such 
as the shipwreck aiul the api>earances of the " sea dogVamongthe swimmers* 
We see before us the barbarian aitack on a civili;sed settlement inadequately 
garrisoned, with ever}' kind of dramatic contrast—naked or half clad warriors 
on the one side on a rock-giit shore^ on the other a hill city, displaying 
Minoau architectural features, with fashionably dressed ladies looking forth 
from its baulemcnts. This h a historic piece in the modern sense. The 
sensatioiial 1 ridden is and picturesque local touches are very much those 
tlvat a special artist of our own day might seize upon, who had accompanied 
an expeditionary force sent out to relieve the pressing need of some Colonial 
outpost threatened b}' a native rising* 

The silver vase-fragment from tins Grave/ representing jtart of the 
beleaguered hill city and its defenders, was found to stand in relation to 
other pieces of the same vessel.“ The reliefs themselves are executed in 
repousse work on silver plate, and had been previously sketched in with 
incised lines that do not always correspond wiih those of llie finished 
design. 

Remains of the pointed extremity of the vase clearly proclaimed it to 
be a ‘ rhyton k Barts of the gold-phited bronze rim^ with shield-shaped 


' This fragment was ncH dciscrihed hy 
Schlicmaniip owing eo the bad condition of 
the surface. I he reliefs were first noticed by 
Kum:^nudes, and a drawing of ihe desi^rn when 
cleaned at ihc Aibens Museum executed by 
Munsicur K. Gtlli^ron. p^re^ w.is first puhLished 
by Tsountas* iSyr, TL 5, 2 and 

|j. 11 Mrqci-, bm the lithuyifapliic copy b unfor- 
luiiLitely inaccurate. 

^ 'riifcc additional pieces w'ere published 
by \\\ Reichet in his work (r J/effftnst/ff 


(1S94 ed 4 p. 143, Fig. 17, 

?iul ed., p. 164 and p. r j. One df ihe^e (^) 
is that shown in ihe middle space of Fig. Sn^r; 
nnoLlicr (d) is the upisermost portion of 
51 l>e!ow. III anoiher (17 r) Reichel itiought 
that he made out paii nf a horse and ebarint^ 
but ihh has not since been recognized. Some 
eonfusiHjii wiih the scale work—of which 
Reichel w'hs unaware * may have litre milled 
him. 
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bosses below it similrir]y plated, on being pieced together were seen to stand 
in relation to a curved handle, also of plated bronzCf that rose from it, like 
that of the tall conical ‘rbyion ‘ of steatite found at Hagia Triada, exhibiting 
bull-grappling and l>oxing scenes. Unfortunately, however, this obvious 
p<irailel was not perceived by the then Director of the hlusetini. Dr. V, Stais, 
when, on the basis of the existing fragments, he carried out a restoration of 
the vessel, though he rightly recognised it as belonging to'tlie ‘ rh\ton ’ class. 
It thus emerged from the restorers hands as a bulging and lop-sided funnel.' 
both uncouth and tm-Minoan, and in its ‘ telescoped' form incompatible with 
the development of its figured designs. 

That the vessel belonged to the elongated conical class of ‘ rhytons' 
could not be doubled and, at my request, Monsieur E. Gillicron, fils, 
executed with his usual skill and acumen the restored drawings litre for the 
first time reproduced * (Fig. liU, ri, r). The bod}' of tile vessel is 
33'5 centimetres high (13J- in.), and has a diameter of 13 cm. at the mouth. 
The n. Triada example is r. 42 cm, high and 15 cm. wide at the mouth. 
In the method of applying the decoration the silver ‘rhytoti’ stands by 
itself. In the latter case and that of other more fragnientary steatite speci¬ 
mens the vessel is divided into /ones, each with its sejiarate frie/e of reliefs. 
Here the composition, as far as it is possible to judge, formed one con¬ 
tinuous design, starting from the corallines and the reticulated conventional 
rock-work at its base, and working up, with a wavy coastline and interspaces 
of open sea, to the purely natural delineation of the central theme—the 
besieged hill city seen above. 

The contrast between the reticulated relief work, so richly decorative 
ill its effect, that ascends the body of the vase, with the level surface 
embraced by it that stands for the sea recalls, in a difTerent sfdiere. the 
reserv'cd spaces of sky that open beliiiul the variegateil ot er-arching rocks 
of the * Blue Bird ' fresco.* 'I he cotivetuional network itself, symbolical, not 
only of rocks, but, as we see by the swimmers above it, of the slialloiv sea. 
finds an even more direct analogy in the painted design on a pear-shaped 
■ rhyton ' from Bseira,* where dolphins appear in the interspaces. 

' Slais, Ca/aAfgut dt /a CviitUMn .!/>'• I havu to thank Mr. A. T. U. W'acc then 

(1915), pp. SI5, 124, and PI Jto 1 alio iJirecltPr of the Jtrilish Srhool, ,\Ir, k. 

Ath. Mittk. (tgi5>, p. 4f; seitn.. and I’laics Dawkins, and hr, tJ. Karo of tltc Gcmian 

Vli, ^ IlL Institute for their valuahltr co-opetation in 

* The restored dniH'iii^^ A t\\\^ work, 

together with Kigs. .tl-'H, were executed for * P. ii, pi, [i^ Colourfd Pl.iic .Kt. 

me ^with the kind permission t.if the taw ' p, 509, Fig. 312 ./(Seagt-r, i’.trtrtM. 

Dr. Staisy, hy Monsieur E. GiLIitiron, fib. /’jnAx, p. 29, Fig. 



Fig, so, SiLVKk * Rwvion" from Kourth SiL\i"r Grave, MvcKJSAii: tttsioRE;!! (J). 
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Of the town itself we have now two important fragments, ihc smaller 
more recently discoveretl That to the right, enlarged to twice its scale in 
Fig. 52 , shows the isociontic outer wall and towers stepping up the slope 
and a doorway composed of upright trunks, like that of an exterior bastion 
that appears among the faience tablets of the *'lown Mosaic h 1 he 
group of towers, here seen rising above the walls, at 



the same time recalls the castellated Imtlding on the 
upward slope and summit of a height, apparciuly 
with an outer door and window openings, depicted 
on a Zakro sealing,® though the towers there have 
a rounded appearance like the terra-cotta round-tow er 
from Gournia.^ Like the houses of many of the 
faience tablets the windows show upright divisions. 

'I'lie slight projection of the coping of the walk is also 
found at Knossos, and at tarions points there are 
traceable the horizontal wooden beams * traversing the 
isodomic masonry—such a characteristic feature in 
Mtnoan construction. 

A more curious parallelism witli Minoan architec¬ 
tural forms is presented i>y the later discovered frag¬ 
ment placed a little to the left of the other in Fig. "iii, tr. 

Here again we see the upper p.irt of walls with a 
similar coping, stepping up in this case towards the 
left. At the same time the superposed pillars with which the walls are 
associated cannot but recall the typical Minoan arrangement, well illustrated 
by the Grand Stands of the Miniature ‘ Temple Fresco ' described above,* in 
which a wooden pillar, W'ith an oblong capital of a peculiar kind, finds its 
prolongation above the architrave in another of the same kind. It is true 
that in the present instance we cannot trace the upward ta[jerlng shape of 
pillars of this class, but tills may \'f:ry well be due to the diminutive scale of 
the present reliefs. 


FlC, 51 . pRAfiMliN'T 
sHfwiN'ci ‘ SurkRPpsEn 
hM.AKS’ AM> S.VCk.U. 
IIOttXK. 


' /'. of M., i, Fijj. 22G, J: facing |i. 306. 

’ See ibid., i, p, 308, sar,«. 

' Md,, ii, rt. I, p. 139, fi^;. rn bis, 

‘ Keichcl ill hii sketch of the large frajj* 
mcni (if ihe sitgc scene, Ihmtfisiht ^Vtigen 
(1S9.I ed.}, p. T.12, Fi)$. j 7, insert, very definiiu 
cTDss-hcams in the Lisiion on the left Itut 
the very careful drawing nkade fur me by 
-M. Gilliifron, fils, fails lo bear this out. 


Certain 1 inrtju>ntal lines, of wliich thtre are 
traces, drawn here across the masonry may lie 
due to some miscoticeptioti of such lieaiiis on 
the artist's [lait. In the sitvclures to the 
right of the haMion tlie hariiiDrital woodwork 
s clearer, 

= See above, p. 47 seen, '‘ntl Coloured 
Plate, and cf. /■'. ./J/., j, p. 
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FRIENDLY NATIVES AND HOSTILE IIARHARIANS 
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The ' superposed plJ]ars ' art; I^ere set beside openings containing what 
must ccrtaiidj' be recognlzetl as somewhat summary representations of the 
■sacral horns’, a feature which points to the sanctuary character of the 
building. 

The male hgure here seeti rising above the battlements ‘ shows the 
same bristling hair as the native combatants on the companioit piece. 
Amongst those above the battlements on the larger fragment, the figure 
gesticulating on the left seems to be ol the same shock-headed type. Rut 
the woman on the right of this anti, apparently, another higher up, is 
distinctly Miiioan in her attire, while the indications of the dress preserved 
suggest the usual short-sleeved jackets, low cut in front. She is derisively 
displaying her charms to the assailants, wlvile others repeat a similar mocking 
gesture, accon;panied liy cries, as is shown in two cases by the open mouth. 
On the other hand the woman to the right of the lower group, with her head 
turned in that direction, seems to be shouting and l:ieckoning to the relief 
party arriving from the sea. 

It is Interesting to observe, however, that, while both in the case of the 
‘Town Mosaic’ and of the scene on the silver ' rliyionthe buildings 
themselves represent MJitoan architectural forms, and we have evidence of 
armed Minoan defenders in the latter case, there is also an element of 
an exotic kind. In the‘Town Mosaic' we find It in the Negroid figures, 
though what part they may have played in the composition remains uncertatn. 
On the ‘ rhytoii ’ the naked sHiigers and hownien ■ seen beneath the walls, 
though certainly fighting on behalf of the besieged, clearly belong to some 
extraneous race, since they are not even girt with the Minoan l>elt. This 
does not necessarily imply, however, that they were in a state of mere 
savagery, since, as we know, the most doughty warriors among tlie Ancient 
Gauls fought almost naked. 

Besides these siingers and bowmen there apjiear, immediately below the 
gate of the stronghold, two combatants of a less well defined class, holding 
each a spear, which is in each case indicated Viy an incised line, like the 
fallen stoites anil throw-sticks of the barbarian foes,* The shields them. 

' The lower figure in the smaller Triigment pr{Kti.-ite figure of a wounded man. Hr. F, 
with hotit head and arm is more difftcult N'twi: {/Jfr sf/umf Jl/fust/t, ird ed-, p, 6it 
to interpret. The sex itself is uncertain. suggests that the rest of the figure is suppo*L-il 

' To the ieft in the same line as the 1 m»w - to lie hidden hchind the profile of the hill, 
nien are seen the head with bristly hair .nnd * 'lliey are not, as suggested in Tsouiitas 
upper part of ihe Ijody, also nude, of another and Manatt {A/rfenamn .-/jr, p. jij), ' mere 
man. of whom, however, no traces appear scratches im the surfaceThe shields there 
below. Dr, K. MUlier regards this as the half- are interpreted as ‘short cloaks and the men 
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seK'es— of which a strap Is seen over the left shoulder of the figure to the 
right—-approach a knoivn Mlnoan type of oblong semi-cylindrical form, 
showing a projection on its upper border ‘ (see Fig, 5 : 1 ). This type 
generally appears in profile, as it is borne by the lancer in tlte scene of 
combat on a gold signet-ring from the Fourth Sliaft Grave at Mjcenae, but 
on the inlaid dagger-blade depicting the lion-hunt its wliole outline is 
visible.’* It seems to have had a consideraljlc vogue in Crete, since helmeied 
spearmen with shields of this sha|>e occur on more than oite lentoid bead- 
sea!, of inferior and probably Late Minoan work, found in the Island.** 

It is, however, to be obser\’ed that wliile—-eKCcpt in the ease of the 

lion-hunt on the dagger—the 
spearmen who bear these semt- 
cyliudrical shields wear helmets 
of Minoan shape, the two com¬ 
batants here seen beneath the 
gate are distinguished by bare 
hearls with bristling hair identi¬ 
cal in appearance with that of 
the bowmen and slingers. A 
man. of w'hom the bare upper 
]>art of the body is visible above 
the topmost parapet on the fragment shown to the right, has bristling lochs 
of the same kind. The enlarged photographic copy of thisgiven in Fig. 51 * 
is interesting as showing the original profile, incised by the artist but not 
followed. The locks of hair here are, Indeed, so upstanding as to have 
suggested an identiheation with the feather crests of certain heads on the 
Fhaestos Disk, and in turn with the feathered head-pieces of the later 
Hhilistine invaders of the Delta on the Pylon of Medinet Hahu.* 

Taken in connexion with these rejireseiuations as a whole, this sugges- 




ii ^ c si 

Kii:, 53, SKMi'CVi.i?i]>RicAt Misoas 1'vpks, 

*SiKaK Si vsf. oitf Lm aim lJAi 3 < 3 KK- 
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thus exffitpared with titu cldtrs outside the 
of ihc Inrsiegcd rit^p ns in Uesiod's 
descfijjliijn of the shield of Htrakks (lines 
345, 5^46), But the riittil'hand /r/nMifa of the 
shield home by iht figure to the right is, in 
fac*p quite clearly shown. 

* See otl this of shield Reichelp L'Afr 
(cd. i 894 )pprS. Keirhi;] 
rightly recognised the shields on the ^rhyton" 
as v^Tianls of shis for in. 

^ See below, p+ s 2 r, Fig, 71 , 

^ One of tlsese (eited by Reichel, sif.) 


is in the British Museum (Ci /4 iLn^rsiVed 
Cems,Ko. yjp and cf, A. S. MurrAV, 

PL 20. 5). Another 

also of cumelianp much resemhlitig this, was 
noied by me in Siteia in 1896. A similar 
intaglio also found in Crete fn Mr* Seager's 
iKJssessiiin. 

* Rej>eated from Voh p- bfiS, insets 
^ H. K. I Lillp A XaU mt fJ/sA 

(/./AAVt 1911« p. i ru seqq.). In my 

observations ort ihu Disk (/. i, p. 66S) 

1 wai inclined 10 accept this siiggefhtiun. 
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tioii cannot be maintained, but the a[Ji>earance of the similar figure on the 
wall-top must be taken to imply that the racial element to which these 
shock-haired warriors belonged was also itidudcd in the fxjpulalion of the 
besieged town. 

It looks, how'ever, as if some of the native defending force were arriving 
by sea. I hrec of 
the arcliers belong¬ 
ing to their ranks 
are seen, in fact, with 
one foot beyond the 
curving line that 
marks the shore, 
which leaves us to 
supjK>se that they 
arc in the act of dis- 
emljarking through 
the shallow' water* 

The native mariners, 
moreover, seem in 
part to have been 
frustrated by a storm 
at sea—an episode 
illustrated on the 
lower zone of the 
■ rhyion', There 
here appear swim¬ 
mers making their 
way over the shallow 
sea towards the land 
iFig. 54 ), pursued, it 
W'oukl seem, by the 
same dog-headed mtmster—-the Minoan .Skylla—whom we see attacking a 
skiti on a seal-impression from the Temple Repositories at Knossos,’ Its 
head appears to the left of Fig. 54. 

I hose friendly natives who come to the assistance of the besieged, 

K. ^ntlleT {Jtihrh, d- .-irrA. Init,, isn, sea as wtrll as rocks. Fta Minoan swintiiicrs 
p. 3 ;i) speaks of ihcsc figures ns men * clinitj an interesiihg ihusiradon has laeeti supplted Uy 
inp Bui their fros-like aiiiiude is the iulajs on the \''3i>he[o daggcr-bJadc de- 

cluMclcrisiic of swimmeTs, and tilt network scribed below (see pp, li-, rzS iind Fig. «l). 
as alresidy noicd, stands for the shalhnw 


Km* 5 L S^VIl|3.IKR3 I'UkSUKD HT 
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atid who art: thus represeiTletl ns already arrayed on the slope beneath the 
walls or in the very act of landings, shout their defiant cries with open 

tnonths. None of the attacking figures 
itnniediately in front of them have 
been preserved, but their primitive 
missiles lie about or hurtle through 
the air in tile shape of stones and throw- 
sticks. Some naked figures, however, 
apparently belonging to the stone- 
throwers may be discernetl on the 
fragment, Fig, oa {see. too. Fig, iitl). 
Two of these seem to be engaged in 
picking up stones. The lower part 
o1 a prostrate figure seen on the field 
above maj' be reckoned among the 
dead or wounded and part of another 
with an upraised arm turned left may 
be beckoning to those behind.’ 

1 he rounded or partlj’ angular objects scattered among the defenders 
may be taken to represent the stones thus hurled. 
In others of more elongated shape we may certainly 
recognise throw-siIcks of a form iniich resembling 
llie Australian These are seen mostly on 

the sea border, as if thej' had been specially directed 
against the relieving force. 

Another small fragment, of which a drawing, 
slightly completed by Monsieur Gillteron, is repro¬ 
duced in Fig. oii, shows parts of two men armed with 
clubs which, as they are facing to the right, must 
probably also be reckoned among the enemy's 
lorces. Like the other barbarians they seem to 
have been wholly nncle. 

'fhe combatants on the spot then illvide them- 
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’ Retcher.^ interpretation of this hgure as hand. JThj throw.stick used by E^ptian 
a stone-throweT is iiiii|iassii>k- since the head is duck-hunters resembled :in elongated 3, 
lutncd to the left. Em lam in a^^rcement Keichel {cp. di.^ p. had suggested ihat 

with bis csplaitaiion of ilie sltvo^tfng %utcs. tliese and the smaller f^ures might be signs 
^ See my Tcmarks in y,siii, p. rgy, of an tinknonn script. Sp, Marinaios puts 
n. I til, and Sfripitt i. p. j, n, 4. Since fonvLird the curitms view th.tt the objects are 

these missiles lie about they could not have ‘foundered shijis’ teAoIu-^wiih high 

been boomerangs, returning to the thrower’s prohss A<Ar., igtb, p. Si), 

ill. „ 
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selves into tv^'O parties of friendly and hostile nati\'ea. The latter of these, as 
is shown by their weapons, throwing*sticks and stones anil woodeti clubs, 
dearly bdongeil to a lower stage of culture. 1 he others, though they 
mostly fight bare-limhed, possess more artificial arms such as slings and bows, 
which, as is best evidenced by the third from the right, arc of the Asiatic 
horn type. Ttvo of tliem, moreover, not only bear shields of a Minoan 
class, but hold spears tlial may be presumed to have had Iveads of bronze, 

A third element, apparently purely Minoan,—like the Jacketed ladies on 
the parapets of the citadel—finds an imperfect record on the lower borders 
of the larger piece depicting the siege scene. 'I'hat a war-galley was there 
approaching the shore is shown by tlte appearance of three [seaked helmets 
and the upper figure of the steersman who grasps the end of the sleeving- 
oar behind. He is wearing a short-sleeved tunic—a garment of which 
e.\amples are known from Crete as well as Mainland Cireece,—-and the crest 
flowing behind his [>eakcd helmet gives the idea of the rapid forward 
motion of the boat, 'I'he crested helmet itself, In that case without an 
earpiece, recalls those of warriors on Knossian seal-tm|iressions. and the 
triple horizontal divisions visible on all repeat the usual type adorned with 
rows of boar's tushes.' 

There is a strong presumption that we ha^'e here Minoan warriors, dis¬ 
patched for the relief of some threatened outpost of Cretan dominions over¬ 
seas, and who have arrived in time to reinforce the hasty levies of friendlv 
natives,= cither belonging to the town itself or to neighbouring parts of 
the coast. Equally with these allies they are the butt of barbarian missiles. 

The subject of the whole design is thus the relief and delivery of some 
Minoan outpost outside Crete, hard [iressed b)- a barbarian onslaught from 
the land side. As already observed, it is a real record, and whether we 
place the moving scenes that It commemorates on the European or the 
Anatolian side, brings Into strong relief the siiperiorit) of the Minoan 
civilization at the beginning of the * New Era '—whether in Crete itself or 


^ The known of ihh ty[>L! 

nre Uom Mycenae, Apx , VI IT, 

12, but thorn no ftiarrani for the con- 

clysion Etiai they art; a special ^[ainland 
feature advanetd by Prof. Martin KiUson 
,lAr. \t\K n/p scu Tnices of 

the rows of boar's tushest somewhat sununarily 
itidicaied, are visible on Cretan n^pre^L^ntations, 
and boar's tusks txcur in the MinfKiTi tombs of 
Crete, 


" I can see no ground.^ for K. .\rul]cr’s 
view [yair/i. J, j-l/rL Jris/., sxji, p. 3^1) (hai 
the) !ire hurtj'ing (o suTpnae ihc di^/cnders nf 
ihc hesteged stfiinghold in IJank. They are 
rowing counli-r to Hie direction from which llie 
Iwrlwric enemies atiai k and, likif ihe ‘friL-iid- 
liet ’.areexiKJsedtohis missik's. Kckhel’s sug¬ 
gestion {aft. f//, uhat they atL- ‘|jirates' whom tlie 
defenders art'trying to beat back is equally irre- 
Cuncitalile with Hie elements preserved to us. 
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in some part of the Maiiilaiul coast tract. East or West, that may already 
have been assimilated to it by successful conquest-over that of the native 
races that occupied the coasts and hinterlands of the Aegean basin. 

As to tlie local geographical conditions we have some hints, 'it looks 
as if the stronghold on the height, round wlndi the stor>- centres, stood at 
the end of some sea inlet, shut in on one side hy a headland of which the 
obtuse cnti can be traced In the lower section of the funnel, bordered bv the 
reticulated convention of rocks. On this promontory trees are visible which 
may be probably identified uitli some kind of pine, u liile. in the immediate 
neighbourliood of ihe town itself, are others in which, by the light of similar 
• linoan representations, we may recognijjc olive-trees—an evidence of the 
acivjincc of civilized culture. 

But if these events took place on the Aegean coastlands.and we can hardly 
go farther afiekl, on which of them was this scene enacted ? 'I'he topo¬ 
graphical conditions, illustrated by the rock-girt inlet of sea. miglit ans«!er 
indeed, to those of the Eastern littoral of the Morea, but are we justified 

^ ‘ ‘ laLr half 

prol ahli of the sixteenth contur) before our era. when the Minoan settlement 

.It ycenae wa.s already some generations old—tliere could have been such 
an abrupt contest between the native culture and that of the ruling race ? 

Our knowledge of the imligenotis background in a large part of the 
overseas regions is still very insufficient in most directions, but such evidence 
as we can control regarding the equipment of these native elements, seems 
to pnmc r^tthcr to the Anatolian side. 

I??■ ““ I""" '“‘■‘Killed into Greece 

!•> the Aetoliatis. is more characteristic of the peoples of Hither Asia as it 

jvas of the Phoenicians atul Assyrians. What sL to have bee :'2 " 
b .liters of haematite anrl other stones ocenrned abnndantlvat Hissariilr.' and 
later dare sllngers a|>pear on the coins of A.spen.lti5' and SeK.",, 
re,.esen„„ir a typical l>a.„phyH.an and Pisidian arm. Thecinh is .^^“ria, 
a llarbaric weapon, ami, ihough of wide primitive usage on the European 
side, has a spectal tendency survive 1„ a religions Lneslon in the ^d 
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ffripliEcal 


Presum lo¬ 
tion 5 ifi 
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.Anat^lUn 
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weapons- 


Clubi 

ulso trii- 
ditioiLali 


’ Sehllunmnn, l/fot (Kni;!. ed,}, |)[i. 

43^1 janU tig!*. it^. 

/•..I/. fVfr. 6Vwrt Cffinf nj f.yda, /\vn- 
ttnd PI, XIX. j,_j. 

and Plates XX. XXl. Cf. hr. (J. F. 
fctnarks, ji, 'j'he rejjeiuion of itie 

■slinifcr’ tyjte must bti taken to represent 


a local usajje .is well qj .1 play on the name. 

’ PL -'CXXIX. io-,3. The name of 
Selije in vanant fotni.s shows the same equiva- 
ience wiih the Greek trrAcyy« ^slinjj}. The 
inscriptions ItTAKnyv, iTAKllox art 
found. See InhMr Wunier. /jin^hr. f. Xu- 
v+ p. ij’serj^i. 
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PARALLEL WITH KXOSSIAN ARCHER 


Archera 
puirnltbkd 
by KnPS' 
si:kn stnaU 


Carian regions. It occurs on the Phaestos Disk ^of a sacral 
character and of a S*W* Anatolian provenance—while on coins of Coniana 
we see It In the hands of Ma, the great Aiibnic Goddess. 

So far as can be gathered from the somewhat sketch\' on the 

vase, the throw-sticks bore a greater resemblance to modern hockey sticks 
than to the mere crook traditionally used by shepherds in Classical times to 
fling at hares^—the /tvf/fW or Xaya^aXc^ attributed to Pan, 

I'he use by the ‘ friendlies’ here of bows of the ' composite ’ or horned 
Asiatic type is not itself conclvisive since, though the primitive Huropean 
bow' was of the ' plain ' kind, the other form already appears In Late Minoan 
hands,® and may have thence passed into natis'C usage. 

The figures of the archers kneeling on one knee, coupled with the 
reticulated ornament, standing for rocks, below, alfortl a close parallel to 
a relief on a fragment of a steatite vessel found to the North-East of the 
Palace site at Kiiossos (Fig. 51 ), p. io6),® Here the archer, however, whose 
forward knee is bent, seems to be mounting a conventional rocky steep, while 
the lower [lart of the other leg extends below a horizontal bar that mav 
well be the border of a boat. He would, In this case, be in the act of 
landlng^—another parallel wuili the bowmen on the silver ' rhyton', who, as 
noted above, seem to be in the act of disembarking with one foot in the 
sltallow w ater. 

The archer on the Knossian fragment is clad with the Minoan belt and 


‘ shorts'. like those of the lion-hunters on the Mycenae dagger-blade,^ and 
apparently wears a lielmet with cheek-pieces. He has, moreover, ilie 
exceptional appiearance of having a pointed beard. 

Attention has l>een already called to the conformity of llic stniclurcs 
on the smaller piece of the silver ‘ rhyton', showing superposed columns 
and sacral horns in the Intervals, with the similar stepping structures on 
another small steatite relief from Knossps, probably belonging to the same 


kind of vessel. 

' On the coins of the C'arian island of Kos, 
as Well iis of Selge in Fisidia, the club rather 
than thv bow is the syntbo! of tbt‘ naiivc 
Herahlcs. It may also Ijc said, generally, 
that 1'lcraklcs derived his chib front the same 
quarter as the Asiatic liom bow. 

* See e/Af.t ii, Pt. T. p. 50, n. 3. 

* In Awsjjtfj, Htport^ tyoo, p. 44, this 

figure was sei askew. The scale pattern, as 
Dr. K. Muller rightly [winted out {^Ffiik- 
Btyktniuke Jtihrk \\\, p. 361), should 


be placed, as here, at right angles to its vertical 
axis. 

■ i>iK p 13 T, l-ig. 71 , U'low. Similar 
‘shores ' or ‘ huihing drawers' ajifawr ott two 
Zakrc) sealings of ihe earlier ‘ fantastic ’ class 
(M. M. nip .See /-//. A-,, xvii, p. So, Fig. 
12. and I'l, \II, j(j. *rhey recur on a 
signet ring of good style worn by :i fallen cow- 
boy in a, scene of the 'Jitifrakiithapsiii (,-V. E,, 
»/ A’w.'fr, c"r., p, 6, Fig, 4 ; y. //, s., 

‘9=5)^ 


STYLE OV RELIEFS RESEMBLES ‘MINlATUHE FRESCOESToi 


On the other haml it is natural to suppose that these small reliefs on 
the vessels, whether In metal-work or soft stone, were largely basetl on the 
fuller compositions supplied by the set of Miniature wall-paintings. The 
fragments tlescrlbed above show that, besides scenes connected with sports 
and sacred dances, the theme of the beleaguered stronghold also found 
illustration in W'orks of this class at Knossos, as it had in the faience mosaic 
of a somewhat earlier date. The same draniatic spirit breathes in both the 
frescoes and reliefs, and the gesticulating women on the wail-tops as seen 
on the ■ rhyton ’—these too in fashionable attlre—finti a tlistinct analogy, 
though more restrained in tone as befitting the different situation, in the 
conversational groups of Palace latlies who occupy the front seats in the 
shows, 

I'rom the first an analogy has been drawn between the gesticulating 
women on the walls and parapets of the stronghold as seen on the silver 
"rhyton’ ami similar episodes on the shields of Achilles and Hetcakles as 
described by Momer and Hesiod.' With regard to the first example. 
Indeed, it may be remarked that the wives and infant children who, with 
the old men, stood as guards upon the walls,- must rather in tlie first instance 
have been placed there to convey to approaching enemies the idea that the 
walls were manned, though the other object of rousing desperate valour in 
husbands and sons may also have been kept in view. The latter object seems 
at an)' rate to have been mainly aimed at by the women, shrieking and 
tearing their cheeks, on the mighty towers, as imaged by Hephaestos on the 
shield of Herakles.® The mainspring of their action here was terror, and 
we are expressly told that llie old men—in this case stationed outside the 
gale—were ' stricken w’ilh fear 

The theme of the stronghold, either besieged or taken, finds Its fore¬ 
runners in the proto-dynastic stage of Egyptian art among the reliefs of the 
characteristic slate palettes, '['he enceinte itself is there shown in jtlan. 
with towers at intervals, square or rounded. On the tablet of Nar-mer, the 
Conqueror, figured as a bull, batters the wal]s-=tlie vanquished chief, girt 


’ Cf. Tsounlas, p. 2a j 

M'sounta^ and p. ^14* 

k'kc. 

" /A-xvUl 514. S'5 = 

p ijAu^oi Ti riai-a 

pViiT* prni OrS c\€ 

* Hesiodt '/J<Tir4i+ 242 seqq, : 

ul ^ iJTi TTvpy^y 


KtLTu iSpi'S-rO.i'TO 

iiA('rAaf!i ^Xitcju *J I i^«trrT-cH-rj^ 

V. 545-3 : 

tKrviriffv- iri'Af-iuii' tii' flic tilfflriTi 

T¥^iTipOi4Ti Ti- 
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TRADITIOKAL EGYPTIAN SIEGE SCENES 
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Middle 
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wi[h the Libyan sheath^ lying prosiraie below -“in anotherca^>€ the captured 
City is symbolized by a lion and vase within its circuit.- Under the Early 
Dynasties this methotl of drawing the siirromuling walls in phm is adapted 
to a more dramatic ]>re5entation of the incidents of the operations. In the 
tomb of Anta, dating from about the middle of the Fifth Dynasty—r. ^ 6 So- 
2540 B,c.—a plan is thus given of a beleagLiereJ stronghold somewhere in 
the Semitic borderlands of Egypt, though a scaling ladder—an incongruous 
feature as here introduced—is at the same time set against it (Fig. 57). The 
oblong walled enclosure is divided into successive zones depicting a series 
of scenes, in the first ot which women and children are seen gaining an easy 
victory over some Uedouin allies of the Egyptians who have succeeded in 
scaling the walls, but cannot find room to use their bows.^ The women and 
even the children—alone left to man tire walls—have thus a chance of resis¬ 
tance. In the first row a woman stabs a liedouiti archer to the left, while 
a second to the right breaks his bow in token of surrender to a mere child 
armed with a dagger, who is put forward for the purpose by his mother, 
standing bcltlnd him. Similar scenes are represented in the other rows, 
but, wdiile the artist thus complacently records the discomfiture of the desert 
allies and the failure of the escalade, an old man in the lowest compartment 
hears the Egyptian sappers breaking through the wall. In the second row 
an aged man leaning on his staff, with his hand on the head of hw infant 
son, and two women, one bowed forward and holding her hand to her fore¬ 
head, the other, perhaps the Queen, prostrated and holding out a lotus 
flower, appear before the seated figure of the King—the Friam of a more 
ancient 1 lion—to announce to him the impending doom.' 

In the period of the Middle I* mpire the besieged strongholds are shown 
in elevation, but this advance in artistic method is accompanietl bv a distinct 
falling oft in dmmatic presentment. In the siege scenes, for insiance, from 
the tombs of the Twelfth Dynasty Cemetery at IJeni llassan,' warriors 


' J. E, IHtmkmpelh, PI. XXIX, 

and ms^hri/i far A. JS., Pbies Xtl, 

XHI. 

' In a rcTtgmeiu uf a (ablet in the* Louwe. 
first published by Ileuitey, Jiull. dt Corr, 
lltlL, Kvi, PI. I, p, 307 seqq, 

’ Petrif, Dtihiithth, PL IV. and pii. 5, 6. 
IWe describes the scene as representrn" 
'a war between the Ej-ypiians and a people 
of North .\rabia ct Southern Palei^tinc He 
calls the allies of the Ej-yplians ' Itvdawi 


while ihe del'enders of the tomb are Sail. 

in the more or less contemporary 
Pyramid of J eti again sec a plan of the 
besieged building attacked by a scaling party, 
including a ladder on rollers. J. K, Quibell 
and.\. II. K. lUyitr, AxaiTM/Zous „/ 

{Pyramid ofTeti, North side), I roiuispiecc. 

I'. R. Newljerry, y.V-wi J/iWim, Pt. [. 
PI. XJV; Torah of Amentnthat, J't. 1], PI. 
V; Tomb ^15) of Baqt III, Pi. ll, J*l. XV; 
Tomb(ij) of Khcty. 


SIEGE SCENE ON TOMB UP A NT A 
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f’rti. 57, Et:viTHsr SimiE Scfnk from To«b or Anta (Vth f>vsASTV). 


sloi^c appear on tlie wai]*tops and l>iittleiiients» Alnoiit ilic Ijpginrdd^ of 
ihe Nineteenth Dynasty, however, as In the relief recording the capture of 
Kadesh by Sety P—shortly after 1320 n.c,—a more varied and lively 
version makes its appearance, and a further dramatisation is visible in 

' In the gTctit hytwisij'Ie Halt of Karnak (I,ej»ius, IkuHrtfh't/fr, iii, &c.). 
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sculptures of the Ramesseiim, such as tliat {E’lg. 5 ?^) depicting die siege of 
Tabor in Rnmeses M's fifth year (1295 tec.),' 

The city itself stands on a rocky lieiylit fenced round with a double 
enceinte, including a citadel lower or keo|), and a gate with upright j^sts is 
shown to the left of the outer wall Women iit w'ild gesticulation are there 
seen on the to^^er3 and battlements beside the defenders, armed with bows, 
spears, and stones, while some of the inhabitants endeavour to escape by 
means of ropes. 'I’lie attacking force, among whom are Shartlaiias with 
horned helmets, as well as Egyptians armed with rotmd-toitped shields, 
make use of the ‘lestudo ’ for their approach, but the ladder for scaling the 
walls has lost its hold, and is railing, together with two of the aggressors. 
One of the Shardanas makes use of a spike of metal to climb the rocks.- 
The citadel tower shows a standard tr.insfijietl with arrows—the sitrn of 
defeat—^wliile a figure holds a fiamiiig censer with an incense oft'ering to the 
Egyptian king, a visible token of surrender. 

Here, too. as on the silver ‘rhyton we find what is clearly a faithful 
record of various thrilling episodes of the attack-—not all favourable to the 
victor, like the shipwreck in the other case. Here, too, moreover, we see 
carefully depicted various ethnic characteristics in annaittre and dress. 

their national coifiTiirc and sashes, together w'ith their 
rotinded shields, Shardana mercenaries with their tw'O'lionictl casques, long 
thrusting swords, and roimd targes, and the native Syrians with long Semitic 
gaberdines. 

The analogies between lliis and otiier Egyptian siege scenes of this 
later epoch, \Mth those of the ^linoan composition, are sufiiiclently obvious. 
At the same time the great [losleriority in date—amottfiling in the above 
Ccis^c to o\er two c^niiine^ it tjuiLc possilile to tritce in this siiitsa,' 

tional version the direct reaction of such Minoan models, belonging to the 
early part of the New Era, on the stiff conventional schemes thaMhc Egyp¬ 
tian sculptors inherited from the Middle Emplrc- 

1 he spirit that breathes in the Minoan version is far more in keeping 


’ Ivtpsiu!^, ui, ibfi (some de¬ 

tails inaccuriite); Kusellhn Afm, cviii; 
^MlkinsoTij i, p. 24 ^ 

(Msme omtssions): Pris^e d Aveimes, Jf/ 
i\f reprcK 3 tJCi?d in Fig- aS ; 
j^in&kip A//{IS zar 

li, J01-9. Another relief of Rameses 11 .ilaa 
shovis the fiiiege of a Syrian fortress (RoselEiiJ^ 
1. 6S; Von Bissin^+ 


I'l, 93 and text (Mcdinei Habu). 
Baron ’^*'031 Jjissing isi coni[>aririg the My- 
ot-nae relkf with the Egyjjiian class of siege 
scenes agrees that rtiaiu detaiU of the Minoan 
cxani|tle, in ihu form and position of the 
stronghold and tn the niovemetus of the 
besiegers and defenders, prcsait analogies 
with the Egyptbn versions. 

= Wilkinson, s/. a/., p. xxi. No. 75. 
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IO& LINKS WITH EPIC TRADITION 

with the naive dramatic force visible in the earlier reliefs of the romb of 
Anta. Looked at, indeed, from this point of view, the siege scene on the 
* rhyton ’ is but a link in a long chain. In the other direction the anticipation 
of the imagery of Greek epic is clearly discernible. Once more, indeed, we 
see Minoati Crete serving as a medkim through which, when Classical Greece 
was still undreamed of, traditional methods of expression taken over from 
the more ancient civilization of the Nile Valley first reached our Continent. 
But considered in regard to its particular coinposition and details, the scene 
thus recorded In sntall relief must before all things be regartied as an 

actual document illustrating some critical episode of Miiioan colonial liistory^_ 

a document possibly taken over from a painted record on the walls. The 
glimpses of parallel scenes, Imperfect though they are, supplied by the 
fragments of frescoes in the Miniature style, were no doubt in tlte same way 
based on episodes of actual occurrence. 



^ Kio. 51>. OK STh.\ IITK * K!i\t:os ’ i^um 

X-E. A SULK OK 1'al%ck Situ, Ksossos. .ARCHkii, 
AI-I'AHEN-TLV lUS K M It A R C t !SI i FROM BOVT {\ Hohl- 
ZO.VTAL EORUrit OF WHICH AFrF.ARS) ASn 

Rocks of Cosvkstioxai., ScALK.sirAi'Hi Oi'iliv*!. 


j 7>v ^flMATURH PaISTING GN CrVST.M, : ' PaIKTING' IN MeTAL-WURK.—- 
Engkailed Designs rjx the Biaues ok Weatons. 


Shtit/ar Su 6 jec/x of and smaH rolkfs; Other eeeampks 

of pmnliag on (he back of Ctyslul—lens of bull's eve and pommel of da^^er : 
Painied Cryslal pla<jiie from Room of the Throne^ presenting bitll-calchiug 
scene—Microscopic work ; Driven bull barred by rope: Locks visible of leaping 
Cffivdwy : /Perfection of Aliniaturists Art: * Painlitig in Metals'—Minoasi 
iiitarsia work; M. JM. 11 dagger from Lasiihi; The Plycenac daggers — 
Egyptian adaptations .* * Nile pieces' on dagger-blade— description of technique ; 
lliotlhig-lcopards or Chitas : Egyptian Caff re eats—trained to catch ducks ; 
Indigenous Cretan versions—pheasaHts for seaterfem'i; Injlnence of Nile 
scenes on I^linoan ami Mycenaean Ceramic Ari; Also feqncni on intaglios; 
Duality oj scenes on dagger-blade other examples; Also division into three, 
as Oil Vapktw Cups ; Dividing up of designs reflects separate panels of fresco 
tcchmqne; lAOn-Intnt an Mycenae dagger; Sncecssivc stages in execution; 
Restoration of dagger- duality of designs, again marked; An Epic ioneh; 
Original design drawn by cycioituess of lion-hunts ; Lions in Classical Greece; 
Lomparison veith Afrkan scenes of lion-hnnting in modern film tSimba) / Lion 
bringing denen (tazelk; Pragment of painted relief of lion from S.l'd Palace 
Angle; Intaglio types derived from painted reliefs; Type of hero slabbing 
lion OK Afyeenae ifead seal; Copied by I'hird-Centnrv Greek engraver—Canea 
pnd; iMinoans personally acquainted with lions in every aspect: Lion sacred 
to Alinoan Goddess; Vapheio dagger-blade selth inlaid designs qfstoim/ners; 
I'fytng-Jish on Vapheio blade compared with fresco; Lilies on inlaid blade based 
on fresco hand ALAI. US paralkls; Alastcrpieces of inlaid metal-work 
recorded in Greek Epic—implied knowledge of Alinoan originals; Vet the 
Art itself extinci long before Achaean invasions^ 

It has been already noted’ that the pugilists seen in the Miniature 
fresco from Tylissos find their counterparts in small reliefs on steatite vases 
both from Knossos and Phaestos of the snme approximate date. The frag¬ 
mentary remains of bull*gr3j>pling scenes in painted stucco are in ttirn 
reflected in such miniature represeitiations on vases of soft stone, and these 
again find their parallels in repousse metal-work design, as seen, for instance, 
on the Vapheio Clips. For our fuller knowledge of the siege scenes, of 
which there exist only Imperfect records in frescoes of this class, we have 
had to turn to the silver ‘ rhyton ' from the Mycenae shaft-grave. 
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loS MINIATURE PAINTING ON CRYSTAL 

These panllels do not, naiumlly, always imply tlie actual copying of 
miniature panels of painted plaster on the walls. But the evidence is at least 
sufficient to show that there was a sympathetic movement of the kind in 
various branches of contemporary art about the beginning of the New Era, 

In the wonderful inlaid designs in metal-work, such as those of the 
datitrer-blades described belmv. the actual colour effects of the frescoes are 
successfully imitated. In one particular department of contemporary art. 
moreover, the miniature style in painting itself attained a microscopic finish 
such as could not be rivalled on the plaster of the walls. 

Bull'^atching Scene painted on Crystal Plaque. 

This was the art of painting on the back of small crystal plaques or 
bosses, which was carried at Knossos to a perfection w'orthj' of the greatest 
miniaturists of later times. 

In its general aspect we have seen a gootl example of this kind of work 
in the case of the crystal lens of the eye of the magnificent steatite ' rhyton ' 
in the form of a bull's head found in the Little l*alace. Hero the bossed 
form had, besides, the elfeci of magnifying the black iris and the scarlet 
pupil, rimmed by the white cornea, conveying ' an almost starilhig impression 
of fiery life' h 

In the same way we see such lentoid disks cunningly inserted to 
enhance the effect of the cry.sial inlays above the bright blue smalt on the 
ivory draught-board. Another decorative example of this art is supplied 
by a hemispherical crystal—probably the iipv>er |jart of the pommel of 
a dagger-hill—from the Third Shaft Grave at Mycenae wliccli shows 
pointed arches, red and white widiin. In later days at least -the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty—this decorative process was known in Egypt, as Is shown 
by the hollowed crystal boss of a pectoral from Gurob, with a miniature 
l>ainting of the lieroivllke Bennn bird in black on the underside, which was 
lined with gold leafA 

That at Knossos this art was already practised by the beginning of 
the New Era appears from the evidence—unfortunately evanescent—of a 
crystal plaque described below, which must have belonged to some lar^re 
inlaid composition like the earlier ‘ Town Mosaic' executed In native faience. 

Hut tlie most remarkable iltiistratlon was supplied by what remains of 
another crystal platpie—no doubt also belonging to a larger connected scene 

' Sec u/.t/:, 11, Pi. II, p. 530. 195. suegesttd ihjt it w,is a hair-pin. 

‘ Scblii; ilia tin, Mycenae, p. joo. Kig. Gurob and llitUftra p 3- 

Schuchardt, Sihiimnnifi Extavs., pp. 194, and PI. .N.M V, 3, ' ^ 
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PLATE XIX 



hULL CATCHlNG HCENK PAINTED ON BACK 
Of CRVSTAL PLAQUE (EM*injtP j 




liULL-HUNTlNG SCENE ON CRYSTAL PLAQUE 109 


-—that came to light with other crystal relics in the lustral area of the Room Tainted 
of the Throne. The jirecious object of which It formet.1 part may tvell have plaque 
belonged to the Treasure of the last of the Priest-Kings to use the 
neighbouring throne. That it was an heirloom of somewhat earlier date Is, Thtont. 
however, probable enough, and in any case, as representing the acme of this 

Minoan class of miniature painting on crystal. 

Its description may be most fittingly [jlaced 
here. 

The heigfit of the pln([ue (Fig. ih,i)—part 
of the upper edges of which are preserveti as 
well as the lower left-hand corner—is 55 niilli- 
metres and the extreme width of the fragment 
35 mm. Upon the back of it, overlaid on a 
fine layer of brilliant blue smalt or ‘kyanos', 
which reapyxmrs as the sky be3’ond, is seen the 
forepart of a bull at full gallop, its head thrown 
up and so twisted that one horn is brought down 
rather low on the side of the neck. 1 he fore¬ 
legs, as usual in such representations, are rather 
short and thin as compared with the huge bodv. 

I'U:. tjll, T.MiTOr iMtSlATt KK ^ 

Bui.i..iivmi.v(: Scsxt; i' iixtkh «.%• * he extraardinartly mi mite character ol tlie 

liAcK Q¥ CkvsfAL Pj-Ayi t:. (,‘) work may be best gathered from the enlarge- work? 

ment to three diameters in the Coloured Plate 
XlX reproduced from a drawing executed for me by Monsieur E. Gilli^ron, 
fils, together with the completed design Fig, lil. The eye with its while 
cornea and red rim. the rough surface of the horn which presses down the ear. 
the typical qnatrefoll spots, even the individual hairs are exquisitely rendered. 

In tlie field above the bull's head are the two determining features of Uriven 
the episode here depicted, a section of twisted rope descending obliquely, barred by 
and to the right of it long falling locks of a leaping human figure, which 
Itself has disnppeared. 

No traces remain on the crystal of the rope in its further course, it Locks 
liavlng been entirely covered by the intrusion of the thicker layer of onripine 
powdered smalt. Beyond the front of the beast's head it has been obliterated 
in the same ivay. Mad it traversed ihe head Itself its traces would have 
been visible. 11 seems lo have been taut and to have run on in the same 
direction, immediately in front, so that the bulls mighty mass would inevitably 
have been hurled ai'ainst it. 

It is clear that we have not here to do with an ordinary scene of 





no BULL-HUNTING SCENE ON CRYSTAL PLAQUE 

lassoing an animal, such as is undoubtedly depicted on a lentoid intaglio 
from Crete already figured,* where a hunter has flung his lasso round the neck 
of a huge horned sheep, engaged in suckling her young. From the section 


Fkj. (il. liKLAKKED CoMPiuri tos OF Mjsi.iTeiit Design- or Uci-i.-FEL NTiSf; Scene nv 

Hack of Uevstai, Peacick. f-J) 

preserved we may gather that the rope was in this case tiglulv stretched, 
doubtless, between two tree trunks to which it had been attached. The 
beast was then driven down some woodland ride or glen, a cow-boy beiti.- 

‘ J \ of M ., 1. p|». 684, 685, Kig. ,^,03, 




M^AINTING IN METALS^ 


11J 

ported so as to be able to leap do'^v'ii at the moment when hts headlong; 
course was checked by the rope, to sei^e his horns and complete his o\'er- 
titrovv. Ill the cross-rope itself wc have thus a simpler version of the rope 
cradle in whicli the whole animal is cauHit in the sensational scene on the 

V'apheio Cup.* 

The lonjj locks of the Minosii cow-boj’ rolling across the Hue of the 
rope show in fact that he (or slie) was in the act of springing forward, and 
compare with those, for instance, of the female taiireador from the Domestic 
Quarter illustrated below'. Monsieur Gillitron, in accordance with this 
suggestion, has executed the rcstoret.1 sketch of tlie w-Iiole scene reproduced 
in rig, <*I. 

This marvellously ndcroscopic work, the details of w'hich are hardly 
discernible to tlie ordinary eye except when considerabK’ enlarged as in 
l*late XIX, represents the p/its it//rtJ of the Mliioan miniaturises art. 
It may Indeed well be asked whether a crj'stal lens, such as the bosses actually 
used for inlays, may not have served for its production.* I.^elicate as is tlie 
tleliueation of the diminutive heads on the palnteil stucco panels, the fresco 
process itscdf and the amount of * shorthand ' required in these large composi¬ 
tions excluded the elaborate perfection of the minutest features that we find 
in this case. Id ere the artist was free to complete his work at his leisure, 
unhurried by the tiine-limits of the fresco technique. The * back-work ' on 
the crystal, moreover, sec ureal the luminous effect in the colouring that 
gives to-day an added diarm to paintings exliibited under glass. 

‘ Painting in Metals the Engrailed Designs on the Blades of Weapons, 
Ajjart from such painting on the back of crystal plaques, which represent 
in fact a parallel development of the limner’s art, the nearest comparison 
with the miniature palniings on the walls is supplied by the scenes depicted 
in inlaid metal-work of varied hiie.s. This specially Minoan art of engrailing 
has indeed been well describe^.! as ' painting in metals 

I ts rudimentary stage maj' be already illustrated in the M. M. 11 dagger- 
blade from the Lasithi district with incised designs, the inlaying material of 
which lias, however, been lost, depicting on one side a fight between two 
bulls and on the other a boar-hunting scene (Fig. 'l-)d The latter was 
no doiilit an old traditional sport in the Island but we can trace, nevertheless, 
in this somewhat naive, if vigorous, design of the hunter, with flowing waist- 

‘ See beluw, p. *74;, J-ig, p> 3 , VI j\, 

* One froni die Spelio tV'iueler}', ^ I'rof. O. Kiifo ha,p|iity refers to ii ns 

he-ir Knossos. has :i nmgiiitying |}ower of to ' MtUdlfiiiilerei 
(liutits. tStc l-iirsilyte, xxviii, p. 188; ' P.ty/.W., i. pp, 7iS-:o, and 
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Ui M, M. II DAGGER-BLADE ENGRAVED FOR INLAYS 

band thrusting bis spear into the hoar's forehead, a forerunner of that on 
the M\'cenae dagger-blade described belowj in which fully armed Minoaii 
warriors wage actual upon a troop of lions. 

In this art of inlaid work, as brought to perfection on Cretan soil, the 
inanTlIous dagger-blades from the Mycenae Shaft Graves have long sup¬ 
plied brilliant exantples, and the Minoan craftsmen were here tlie masters 



Fig. i;2, Eaulv £;jioNi:E Ii.vcoioc-SLAbt: (M, M, fl) krom I'svchro with Ekghavkh 

Design for Jnlav. 

TJie of the Egyptian. The indebtedness in detail shown by parallel works from 
Eg) been already illustrated in the case of the inlaid dagger-blade and 
ajte-head from the tomb of Queen Aah-hoiep with tlie name of King Aahnves, 
adip^.a-'’ of Eighteenth Dynasty {^. 158; ii. t:.). On the first of these 

tions. appears a lion-hunt with the animals at full gallop and rocks descendiiiff 
from the upper border, both purely Minoan features. On the second is 
seated a griffin with coiled Minoan lock-S and wings presenting the M, M. [ [ | 

‘ notched plume' motive in its secondary staged 

It will be seen from the first example that engrailed designs like that 
on the dagger-blade depicting the lion-hunt from the Fourth Shaft Grave 
at Mycenae* were already reacting on Egyptian art by the very beginning 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty—by the end, that is, of the first (jiiarter of the 
sixteenth century u. c. 

But in the Minoan works—far beyond the inlaid designs executed on 
the royal arms of the Pharaohs—even tlic nuances of hue inherent in the 
painters art were actually reproduced. 

Thanks to the remarkable drawings executetl for me by Monsieur E. 
Gillieron, fils, it is possible tn this place to illustrate two of these inlaid 
daggers, together with sections and illustrations of successive stages of 
their fabric of a kind not yet attempted. He has also with great liberality 







■NILE HIECES' ON DAGGER-BLADE 

placed at my disposal his technical observatloi^s as to these objects due to 
close aiid repeated personal observation and aided by cliemicai experts. 


*Nile Pieces’ on Dagger-blade. 

One of the most splendid illustrations of the processes employed is tlie ‘ Nile 
dagger depicting the ‘Nile piece’ (Coloured Plate XX and Figs. 03 , 04 ), 
tlie connexion of which with a class of piiinted stucco designs on the walls 
of the Cretan l^alaces is clearly ascertained. 



I’ln. IM. Ckktpal r.\KT or DArsiiER, SHOWisr; the Octlinks .\Nn Katskd ScftrALiiLS 
Oh- TiiK Sn.v£R I'MTK socKnrEb ixro rtiK Uicax;'i: lli„utK. (}) 


In this case, as is shown in the Section (Fig. tJ3), a cavity, about pescrlp- 
a mlUimetre in depth, has been hollowed out of the central part of the 
bronze blade, and into this has been set a silver plate following its curve q“«- 
below the general level of the dagger-blade, so as to ]ca%'ca sunken space to 
be filled w'ith niello. In part of tts width, however, this inserteil plate rises 
to the surface, forming on both faces of the dagger a wavj- silver band that 
extends to the whole length of the bLadc and forms ilie river-course in the 
design, its surface being oxidized to give relief to the fishes. In two other 
places, moreover, tliis silver plate reaches the surface, parth' inlaid with gold, 
in the form of a hunting animal of cat-like aspect. 

Beside.s the black niello, the cut-out surface of this central plate forms 
the basis for Incnistarton,s of jiale gold, polished silver, and more rarely of 









CHITAS AND CATS CATCHING DUCKS 
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copper/ ^vbtcK fill iii tlie □utlii’ies of tbe humiu^f-lcopartls, water-fowl, fish, 
and papyrus clumps that make up these spirited designs and the details of 
ivhich are marked by niello lines and dots. 

The animals represented belong to two distinct species. In one of 
these we may recognize the hunting-leopard, the yellow skin being rendered 
in each case by a thin gold plate, overlaid on the silver, 'I'be spots are 
indicated b)^ dots and tlashes, and the rings on the somewhat bushy tail are 
clearly featured. As the range of the hunting-leopartl or Chita extends over 
a large part of Africa and through Syria. ^lesopotamia. and Persia to the 
Ganges there is no difficulty in this attribution. It is possible, moreover, 
though its chief jwey is antelopes and gazelles, that it was also trained to 
seize wild-fowl. There does not seem to be any reference, however, to the 
use of this animal for hunting in Egypt. It looks as if the Minoan artist 
had inserted an episode dravrn from a more Oriental quarter, and may have 
attributed to the Chita a functioit not properly his own. 

For the other animal, of cat-like aspect, our choice is certainly limited 
by the Nilotic character of the landscape in which it is set. It cannot l«: 
doubted that wc have here a Minoan version of one of the liunting-scenes, 
dear to Egyptian painters, in which the domesticated Caffre cats are em¬ 
ployed to capture wild duck amidst the papyrus tliickets of the river-bank. 
I hough the form of the head here is somewhat more weasel-like, the relatively 
dark back, contrasting with tlie paler uiuier-part of the body and the sub¬ 
dued character of the spotting and striping, is quite characteristic of the 
Caffre cat.* 

Wild cats are still known in the IslamlP and we have seen this theme 
acclimatized by Minoan artists, and transferred to the rocky Cretan landscape 
on the fresco of llagia Triada^ and, in a more fragnientar\' sha|>e, at 
Knossos,*' while in botli cases, apparently, the animal is engaged in chasing 
a pheasant instead of a water-fowl. In a part of the rocky background, 
indeed, of the I lagia Triada b'resco wc see the papyrus of the ‘ Nile pieces’ 
hybridized in the Minoan manner and turned into a kind of llower in 


^ Only appurenU}' in the interior af thij 
eiir& of the leofiard and tbt; liand round n 
duck^^ neck on Coloured XX+ J. U is of a 
vivid red. In the coloured tejirod lie Lion of this 
face ol the bladt In TeiTot and Chipieifi [%i, 
PI. XVIl) this feature is not indicated. 

* ms Cl R. Lydekker, 7^;^ 

Aii fura/ I/isforyf i^ 45Figure^ 

* A wild cat^ /y/ij is not uriEXjmnion 


in CretCj and, according to Miss UoroElica Bate 
(eh 1 revor BaityCp m p, -55), 

"seems 10 resemble most closely specimens 
from Sarditiia 

‘ ^ .1/.. i, p. 53S, Fig. mi (F. iraib 

herr^ AVj/e rif// J/tWnm 

T/iiiJii FL VI [ 1), 

* MtJ,, J'ig. 3112^ Af 'J’he eye there is blue^ 
like ihdt of a Siamese caE. 
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INLAID DESIGNS ON MYCENAE DAGGER-BLADE: CHITAS AND 
CAFFRE CATS HUNTING DUCKS ON BANKS OF NILE. 











NILOTIC ELEMENTS IN CERAMIC DECORATION 
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a. fashion i<Jentlcal with that of the landscapes of the ‘ J louse of the Frescoes*, 
In that case we find these exotic blooms associated with animals adapted 
from the blue monkey of the Soudan.* 

Rm the best evidence of the lasting influence of the Nilotic duck- 
huniing scenes on Miiioan decorative tradition is to be found in the 
adaptations of the papyrus in its ‘acclimatized’ shape, as a constant theme 
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yiu. liS. P.\RTS OF BaTII-FAXS moil l*KVI.AKOn, WITH htSTOKS OF W'ater-fowl., 


of vase Jjaintings, from the very beginning of the ‘ Neiv Era* onwards to the 
last days of Miiioan and Mycenaean Art. At times water fowl are also 
introduced, as in the case of two interesting fragments of bath-pans of 
Cretan form Irom Phylakopi in Melos, the designs of which are clearly from 
the Iiand of the Minoan artist (Fig. <*.">, n; There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the scenes here depicted reflect contemporary wall-paintings of the 
Knossiaii school,® indeed the conventionalized papyrus tuft as here rendered 
(Fig. «">, 6 ) itself affords the best existing prototy pe (if the typical shape in 
which it appears on amphoras of the ‘ Palace Style On a painted /arnax 


' ^ if, I’t, II, p. 451, t’lg, and 

cf. Coloured Pioie X. 

^ C. C Bdgar, pp. ,41, 

I (4, 115. 

® A [uinted shtrd from the same stratum at 
I'hylakopL presents a fljing swallow, where the 


manner in whieh the white colour is intro¬ 
duced into (he bind's body and tail reftects 
the induertce of fresco technique. 

• E.g. /t i>/ J/., it, Pt. IJ, p. 4 J 7 , Fig. 
2g5, G. 
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ij6 NILOTIC ELEMENTS IN INTAGLIO r>ESIGNS 

from Lfgortmo* of L. HI ^ date a fiiriber detail is introduced from the 
same Nilotic repertory, a butterfly fluttering in front of a water-bird. 

Among intaglio types water-fowl and papyrus cUunips of the same origin 
had a long vogue both in Crete and ^Mycenaean Greece.* A lentold bead-seal 
of green jasper from tJie site of Knossos * (Fig, C<h rt) presents an exqtusite 
group of three vrild fowl amidst sprays of the conventional papyruSf resem- 



I’lG. Ittt. W'ATKa-FOWT. ASn pAl'VRUF ; It, ns (iKKts J asi'RR Hkau-skai., K.VOSSOli; 

h, Hassiatitk Lsn’toiip, Ckvikai. tut ];aptkiin ChKI f. 


bling those of the dagger-blade. Sprays of the same kind appear on the 
haematite hcad-seal from Central Crete (Fig. dii. ^), and very large clay sealing, 
showing papyrus tufts of similar type, was found. In a L. M. 11 medium, in 
conne.slon with the Arsenal.^ North-West of the Knossian Palace (I'‘ig, liT). 
The birds here are in two fields, separated by a horizontal line, an arrange¬ 
ment which resembles that of some of the later wall-paintings forming double 
horizontal bands, as for instance the ‘Camp Stool Fresco'. In these cases 
the ducks are still undisturbed. At times they have spread tlielr wings for 
flight, as on the haematite lentoid Fig. Ilfi, and on a sardonyx of the 
‘almond’ shape from the \'apheioTomb,'‘ Nor is the representation of the 


‘ Xdw in ihc [,tJtn‘re: 1 hmcl oco^ion to 

copy it at LiHorUrio itself shortly after the dis- 
of the tanih. 

* A duck standing by itself already appears 
on a M+ M. II ^ ['fe-stti seal in my CDlIcction^ 
but there is no Nilotic iiij!'fedient+ 

* {jjven me in tSog by Hr. J. Hat/idakSs. 

* A, R,p Kfrat^as, 1904+ p, ^fi. 

Fig. 19 , and p. 57 ^ On a haetnatite lentoid 
from PraesoA 1907^ PL VI Ft, 123) 


there is zi coarsely e.Kecuted desit^n of two pjairs 
of ducks in rcTersed petitions, similarly diiidcd 
by Hi horizontal lineK 

^ From Central or Faslern Crete, Candia 
Museum, Nanchudidesp ^5^7^ FL 

\'l I, M. Cornjmrc, ti>o, the pair of waterfowl 
on a black st^Uite amygdaloid bead-seal from 
Fast Crete No. 97), md cT, No, 153 

^^haeniatitCt E. Crete)H 

* 1889. PI. X, ig. 
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feline animal hunting the vvater^bircLs wanting. On a haematite intaglio 
from the Meraliella Province, East of Knossos (Fig- of spirited 

design, a cat in a papyrus thicket seizes a dying duck by the joint of the 

wing, like the Chita on the dagger* 
blade (Coloured Plate XX, ii). xAs 



there, too,—to complete the parallel in 
detail—a papyrus spray tills the angle. 
On another similar stone (Fig. <’!>) the 
cat springs on the bird from behind, 
who looks hack too late. 

A suggestive feature in the com¬ 
position on either side ol the blade of 
the dagger presenting the duck ■hunt¬ 
ing scenes is the clearly marked inten¬ 
tion in each case to depict two parallel 
or successive eplsotlcs rather than one 


cotuinuons comixisition. The ease 
W'ith which the whole can be dichoto¬ 


mized is illustrated by the Coloured I*laie. where it has facilitated repro¬ 
duction in two sections. 

This dualitv again strikes the eve in the case of the dagger illustrating 



I 'n-,. I AMVU|!AI-Ci|l>, MKRAHKf-l-A. 1- M1. US». HaK^I.VI tl'li AitVCnALOin (CRKTt-). 


the lion-hunt described below, and in the companion piece of the lion 
hunting gazelles. Elsewhere a triple division is as clearly marked. We see 
it in the blade with the three coursing lions, and again in the restored 
design of three swimmers shown in Fig, S'! below, khi the Vaphelo Cups 
a triple division is recognizable in both cases. 

This re|jeiUed practice of cutting up a subject that might well have 
been represented as continuous into two or three sections easily e>iplains 

* In Illy Colleciion. 
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nS INLAID LION-HUNTING SCENE ON DAGGER 
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itself is vte regard it as a refiectiou of the conditions of the wall- 

painters art. For reasons connected with the rapid procedure involved in 
true fresco painting on tlic still moist lime-plaster * it was necessary to break 
up the wall space into niauageable panels. In the case of the Vaplieio 
Cups, indeedp as it is hoped to show in a succeeding Section, the triple 
division visible in both of the designs “ may go back to the architectural 
causes conditioning the setting out of great plastic prototypes chat had 
originally run above to triple bastions on either side of ihe XorLhern Entrance 
Passage of the Knossian Palace. 


The Lioti-hUniting Scene on Dagger-blade. 


The noblest of all pictorial designs in inlaid tiictal-work is supplied ]>y 
the blade representing Miiioan warriors, arnietl us if for war wiih bow' and 
lance, and protected by great body.,>>hields, attacking a troop of lions. 

In this case, again, the successive stages by which this masterpiece of 
metal inlaying tvas brougltt to completion are admirably illustrated by the 
drawings executed for me by Monsieur K. Gillieroi'i, fils, in Fig- TO, j, ii, ill,’’ 

1 here resume the results of Monsieur Gillieron's study- 
I*ig, TtK f, shows the bronze blade, In which the designs were sunk to 
a depth of half a millimetre. In T'ig. To, ji, are indicated the inlays of thin 
gold {faintly shaded) and silver (plain white) cut out and hannnered into the 
slightly sunken fiekl—a kind of work for which there are many examples 
from Ancient Egypt. The surface was afterwards polished to make the 
blade smooth and to remove the hamnter marks, of which some traces, how¬ 
ever, remain; the blade itself was oxidised so as to torni a kind of blackish 
brown patina, and this hard surface helped to contain the inlaid plates. 
Uiis is reproduced by the dark grey tint of the blade. 

As illustrated by Fig, 70 , iii, the plates were then engraved with a findv 
pointed instrument {^urm) so as to supply the details and outlines of the 
s^ne, the engraved parts being brought out through the introiUiction of 
itiello, here rendered as black. TJie goUl of the lances is redder than that 
used for the warriors' bodies, the difference in hue being due to an admixture 
of copper, rile great bulVs-hide shield with it.s prominent boss has its 
characteristic qtiatrefoil spots inlaid with dark niello on the silver field as 


^[^« Noel JJeaton’s 

o/J}/., 4 p, 

* beluw, p, I ^7 seqq. 

* For a technical account of the inkys of 
lUis blade I musl abo refer to Dr. CL 


Karo's careful observniloiis in .'In/t. 

lyoj' F' 159- He wriS of (he opinit^n that 

there were traces among the inlays of iron 

Divide. 
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well as the shoulder-straps attached to the underside of the other shields; 
so, too, the gokieti outline of the naked limbs against the silver of the sltickls 
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and ot the brou;te grouiKh Every detail is as delicately rendered as the 
whole group is skiJUilly composed. 

Enough remains of the handle and pommel to admit of the complete Restom' 
reconstitution of this weapon as given in the electrotype facsimile (see Siippl. da^g^r. 
PI. XLtl),' Its pommel was covered with a gold plate showing Hons In relief, 
and minute gold pins were haninercd Into the ivory plates of the hilt forming, 
in part of it, a delicate spirallform decoration.- The skill displav ed in the 

^ By ,Mon?^icur Iv, plren pli>s recalls that of a wooden d^ggcr-hilt he- 

~ “rists ducor^iion by of gold longing to ihe Biifly Bronze Age of Britain 










120 LION'Hl'NTING SCENE: DUALITY IN DESIGN 
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inlaid design on ihe Idadci depicttrig the fight with the lioti. is of supreme 
excellence and is visible in tlie groupings the varletj' of incident, and tite 
dramatic clima.^. 

In the case of this lion-hunting scene* the duality i^. again, well marked^ 
as seen in I'lg. 71, r? and L Towards the point of the dagger two Hons are 
depicted in wild tlight, their Hying gallop adapting itself to the narrowing 
space. They are separated by a distinct interval from the main subject of 
the composition, where the lioldest of the troop of Hons has turned at bay 
and charges the band of four hunters. These are armed as for battle, the 

■C* 

sptarincn; with ^reat body-shields of the S^shaped and oblonij variety, while the 
archer, who is shieldless, is seen in the usual halt-knceling position. All wear 
the short 'bathing drawers' of Middle Minoan tradition.' The lion at bay 
has been mortally transfixed, the spear-head protriuling from his Hank, bti: 
liis onslaught is irresistlltle. The body-shield of his nearest adversary lias 
been dashed aside, and he himself flung backwards, powerless and disarmed, 
beneath the might}' paws—with lieiit knees ami outstretched arms above his 
head, in the same attitude as the fallen cow-boy on one of the Vapheio cups.^ 

The warrior next behind, entirely covered with Ids great body-shield, 
awaits the impact of the onrushing beast, whose forehead he strikes witit Ids 
spear. This stand over the fallen has itself an epic touch and, indeed, 
recalls the episode in the ///W where the '['elamonian Ajax stands forth to 
protect the boclj' of Palroklos—holding his broat.] shield before him ' like a 
lOiverV I'or tins sirnggle against the King of Beasis is real war. and the 
.scene may have been as nruch an episode of heroic saga as that of the ///tuL 
It is in fact a pictorial record of a deliniic incident that may w’eil have foumi 
its counterpart in coniennx>rary laj s, w ith the names of the individual heroes 
who took part in it. 

It can hardl}' be dotibted that the artist from whose de.sign the en,- 
grailed group was dra^vu had been an eyewitness of such a lionduiut. 
The acquaintatice of the Minoans wiili lions—rather, we may suppose on 
mainland than on insular sites—dales far back. They are fre<|uent, indectl, 
on the ivory seals oi tiie primitive tholos ossuaries of Messarh, Itoih in 
intaglio and relief.' That they continued to Inhabit Greece and its border- 


frani Xbriimnton. Wilts, (rVpk HcNirc, .hifktit 
iViits., i, p. 2C4, PI. -\XVI 1 , j; J. Kv;ins 
Andfnt /^r&tze hnpkmtHti of (Jfva/ AVz/tf/w, 
pp- ^30 *3^ aiul riji. i&^). 

’ CaaijKiTc tht' ' llftit-niar' in tlw idikro 
sealings, /-t o/.V,, ]. p. 70-, Ptg, a;}|,a. 


' Kee belliw, p, 179, l-'ig. .1. 

' J/;oJ NVIIl 1 2iS t 
(cl^whtjre, i5j, cra\.uf €tVi)« 

* E. g. ihc iYory se&l, ^ ii, Pt k 55^ 

Fig. 21'^ whert? ihe Iiuti S^^triws Id j^uurd ihiz 
dCsTil body of a tiun. 
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lands over a thousand years later h shown by the tvcll-known episode of 
lions attacking Xerxes' camels during his march in the neighbourhood of 
the Vardard The legend of 1 lerakles and the Nemean Hon, indeed, brings 
ns to the verj' neighbourhood of Mycenae, and may reflect a stage in the 
extirpation of these animals, of wdiich tve have an actual record in the scene 
on the dagger-blade. At the same lime,*—such was the extended enterprise 
of the Minoans in the great days of their culture, and so frequent their 
relations with the farther shores of the Libyan Sea,— tile possibility of 
some hunting expedition on the opposite coastlands cannot be altogeiher 
excluded. 

It is to the African side, at any rate, that vve naturally turn for existing 
comparisons. 

Amongst lltese, certainly, the most thrilling commentary has been 
recently supplied by the remarkable film record of lion-hunting scenes 
in tlie Tanganyika Territory taken by the intrepid American travellers, 
Mr. Martin Johnson and his wife.* The object of the native lion-lumts 
recorded by them was in this case not for trophies or for meat, ‘ the whole 
ino\'ement was a defensive one; a sortie against lions that had lieen 
carrying off the black man’s precious caitle'. ‘1 must say’, observes Mr. 
Johnson, ‘ 1 admired their boldness in deliberately planning to fight lions 
with weapons as fragile as theirs and with no .sort of defence against the 
animals’ poisoned claws save tlieir hide shields.' Javelins with iron heads 
were their only arm. 

In order toequaliiie the chances in some degree, they attacked in a band 
of H score or more, a circumstance which leads us to infer that on the dagger 
scenes we have only a small part of the warring troop. Their o.X’hide shieUls— 
wiikh in this case covered only half the body—ahowed incurved bands In the 
middle of each side, giving an inner outline that recalls the 8-sliaped Minoan 
type. In one scene display'ed on the film a troop of four or five lions appears 
in headlong fliglvt to the right, the hindmost w ith tail trailing behind, while one 
braver than the rest turns on his pursuers, his tail swinging above him. 
He springs on the foremost hunters, but is [uercedby ‘a salvo of spears .shot 

' Herotioius, vi!, e. 1^5. He adtJs, c. 116, sevrng it. .\ r/ittmrfti p.irt is given ill Nr,irtin 
thai lions abound in that region and extend to Johnson, Sit/itrt (fj. I'. I’litrum’sSons, lyjd), 
ihe river Ncsios (.Mesn) in Thrace and tij the p. 364 aeqq,. but there is no description 
Achelou-s in .^carnania. there of the scene on the film presenting 

“The film ‘ 5 >imha= (=ihe lion) w.vs the nearesi pandltl to that on the dagger- 
shown in London during the auiumn season blade, 
of 1528 whcrt‘ I twice had nn opportuniE^' of 


LKIXS SEIZING PREY: FIRST-HAND KNOWLEDGE 


from a score of hands. Taking ihe tearing claws on their sliidds the 
nearest blacks crouched low. Others rose to their full height and added 
their shafts to those already btined deep In the flesh of the tiuiverltig torso.’ 
More than once the lion mauled a S|)earman, striking down his shiekh 


T 3 . I.ION FKloNt: Stai; : Gold 
S IG N vn -vL i T I I I SUE, 

Of tliL* remarLiiLiIe pLiralleIjsm bctuet^ii this scene and that above 
described there can be no doubt. Details such as the relative poshJon of 
the tails in the last of the flying troop and the beast at bay^agree in the two 
cases. On the dagger, however, we have to do entirely with 'white' men, 
and the armature is purely Mlnoan. 

A llrst-hand knowledge of the groat beast is also shown by the inlaid 
design on the other side of the blade presenting the hunting sceneA A lion 
here springs on a ga/elle—in the instinctive manner ol the beast of prey, 
fastening on the cervical vertelirae, so as at once to paralyse his quarry 
(Fig, 72 )-* A Thisbc signet depicts a lion gripping ^ stag in a like manner 
(Fig, Tii). The same action is seen in the case of a lion seizing a bull on 
a fme intaglio from the Vapheio Tomb (Fig. 74 ),* and another from Thisbe 
{I'ig- To), On the dagger two pairs of gazelles escape beyond at a (lying 
gallop, the two groups being separated by a distinct interval, so that the whole 
design—like those on the Yapheio Cups—is dlvide<l into three. 1 he 
cruciform rendering of the dapples on tiie flanks of the gazelles is itself an 
Plg^yptian feature-—being taken over from the stellar crosses on the Cow ot 
Hathor, like those of bovine types on Minoaii *rh\ tons'.* In the stag-hunt 
of the Late Mlnoan fresco at Tiryns * the deer are spotted in the same 

‘ A coloured reproduction of this is given On a snriJoTiyx. 
in Perrot and Chipiei? (vl), PI. XVII L * P. a/Jh, i. pp^ SiJ, 514-and Mg* 3F0. 

‘ too, /: r/ J/., 1, p. 7 if?, Fig r. ^ RfMlenw.ddtp li^ |>. 145, J ig. 6oiinc] 

® 'Apx.p PI. X,. iSf and p. VL XV, 
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cruciform fashion. As iii the case of the Juck^hunting scene described above^ 
E^3^pr, we see^ was never tar from the mind of ttiese Cretan artiheers* and it 
niiyht be suggested that a certain slim ness visible in the rcncUrring of the 



t-‘ic.. 71 , Lion Bull on 

Lkntoih iNTAtiuo: V.^j'ntio Toiiii, 



Knu To. Lion shi/ino Bull : tkii.n Beaii- 

-Si'lVL, 


armed hunters on the other side of this dagger-blade may have been the 
work of a craftsman steeped In the knowledge of Egyptian Art. It con¬ 
trasts with the more sinewy portrayal of male 
forms usual in Mtnoan worhs. 

Of the lion ill the [jainted decoration of the 
Minoan World we possess, among existing 
remains, only the fr;igmeni of stucco relief shotV' 

Ing part of the neck and mane, with traces of red 
paint, from the South-East Angle of the Kiiossiait 
Valace.i Doubtless the lions of the Mycenae 
Gate were also coated with painlCLl stucco. But 
the dearth of actual pictorial remains is made 

up for by a numerous series of seal tvt>es, many 
- , 'll , H- ' ' 1- ^ ’''■ IstATKp Lion 

Gt them,no doubt, excerpted from scenes on fresco os i.rmoid ixi wii ioi V.v 
panels. On an onyx lentoid from the V'apheio i’hhio Tomil 
tomb,® indeed, we see a seated lion uix>n a graduatetl base (Fig. Tti), 
such as has been already shown to be an architectonic feature.^ Elsewhere 
a couchant lion appears on a similar scep[>ed based 

In one case a warrior, armed with a spear aiul an S-shaped body-slnekl 

/■. e/ Af., ii, I’t. 1 , f». 333, iitft. • y> i, p, fiSfi sctifl- Cnmpiue Figs. 

* On a sardonyx amygdaloid also fraw ihe .=iu3, h, oo-i, so.i, and p, rtStJ, Mgs. 

\'apheio lonili. ,8(^9, I'l. X, 17, ■ , 33^, pi, x, 3. 

and [K *67, 
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like the hunters on ilie da^^ger-blade. attacks a lion fully erect on hh hind 
legs-^ In several cases, however, the spearman is shieldless as on the gold 
bead-seal from Thisbe (Fig. 77 ). Still more remarkable—and indeed 
transcending the limits of hinmn power—is the scene on the engraved gold 

bead from the Third Shaft Grave 
at Mycenae = (F ig. 7 ?<), where the 
hero is depicted as seizing the 
great by the neck and 

stabbing It with a short sword. 

One of the most extraor¬ 
dinary phenomena—perhaps In 
the whole range of archaeological 
discovery—is that tile design on 
thU bead-seal, together with that 
of a sanloiiyx bead^seal from the 
same Shaft Grave, apparently 
representing a combat of two 
heroes with great body-shields, were revive*.! by a Greek engraver of about 
^500 u. c. cm the two sides nf an ivory ring-be^el of that date,^ Tlris 


Kir., TT, SrcAMMAX Axn I tox nx (Iolu Be ad- 
aka i. rROM 



I'lo. 7 ^. Warrior stAitiiiXii kipx, on 

C’lOIJp BKAU-SHALt MvCEXAE. 



Fiii* T\l Warrior sTAnniNo Lion, on 
I vokv rxo^i Kni i-xsistic 

To.Mii, Canea. 


was fotnid in a tomb of the Canea (Kydonia) district, togclhcr widt two 
others of tlie same material and characteristic shape presenting typical Greek 


* Ort a hbek tif lentoid lypt? nls^j from ■ See my Address on T^i‘ fjrui 

the \'aphe]o tomli Vh ;), The rrt Z/fir {y. //. 

the hunter is imijerfeclly presen-ed lyTi, p. p, 294 5vri(|., juid p, 

* SchlieniEinTi, [i, 174, Fij^, 25J, 7^^ 7^- 
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‘antithetic’ subject ol a male or female figure lietween pairs of Hons is itself 
of constant recurrence, and they appear as supporters of the Minoan Rhea 
on live sealii^gs of the Central Palace sanciiiarj' at Knossos. The)' guard 
the portal of sacred precincts and. on the ' Ring of Nestor’, a lion is seen 
couched at the entrance of the Nether World and tended by tlie little twin 
hand maidens of the Goddess, 


The Vapheio Blade with Swimmers and that with Flying-fish, 


A receipt discovery of remains of inlays bedonging to a dagger-ldade of 
the V'aphelo tomb now enables ns to add representations of swimmers to 
the subjects of this class of ‘ metal painting'. A similar thenre, as already 
pointed out, is also found among tile repousse reliefs of the silver ' rliyton' 
from Mi'cenae, where shipwrecketl seamen are seen endea\'Ouring to escape 
1 rom a dog-headed sea-monster.' 1 n the present case swi m mers by themselves 
arc depicted, entirety naked and of the male sex, propelling themselves by 
means of a kind ot side action. 1 lie fragments, of wliich there are live, are 
show'll in I'ig, r*l, .\, and a inll restoration by Monsietir Giilieron, fils, is given 
in Pig. !s|, 11,^ '] he human figures and the tongue-like conv’ention for rocks 
above are of gold plate inlaid in tlic bronxe, the lines and ilots being supplied 
by niello, Tlie wavy outline indicating the sea below is [jrodneed by inlaid 
gold w'Lres. The most curious feature is the crow'ii of the head of the central 
figure*, summarily rendered as a mere disk to be filled with dark niello. U 
may be observed that this summary representation of the heads of figures is 
also characteristic of a Lau* Minoan class of intaglio designs. 

'I ke llying-fish of the other .series of inlays, belonging to a bronxe 
weapon from the Vapheio Tomb,'' were shown without their w-ings in 
Isountas original ilhistralion. A further fragment has since been noted, 
w'hich has etiabled Monsieur Giilieron, fils, to make the complete restoration 


* p. .iiid Figh ."j L 

~ Owiing Xu the of ihe renKkins 

tbesu iaiai's csca^icd i\\ti notice in' 'ricmtins in 
his publicmion of Llie cpiUent?i of ihc VLiplieto 
ly-nib iii jSS^. They wetc ijb^nitrvcdl by 
situr Gitlicrnni sind ibcir tust piiblic::itioii 
Slid full description Wiits due to Mr. X\ 
Miiriniilos ai present Cretan Ivphor of Abl+ 
tiipiities, in JTssayr mi 
p. 63 Mr. MarinatLis, lujwfver, in bis 

leslorad rm (tf/, p. 67^ Fig. ;) endeavoured 
10 briEig into ihc design the gold ini^ip in 


N]^a|>e of flying-fish that had for sonic years 
Ijcen rcccgni/ed among tile remains of the 
Sonib. Thc^e^ however^ arc of a very dinTcreru 
scale and have no olivious conne-\Eon i^ilh ihe 
swi maters. Monsieur flilHcron^s view that 
they belong lo a )arg;er blade is doubtless 
correct. 

^ Sec Marsnatos^ a/, dr, pp, 6^, 6h (J-'ig, t J 
and VI XI, 5 , 5 ^ (T, und restomtion a. The 
resemblante to the FhylakopE fresco and the 
fafenee fi&h of Keiossos is; there pointed out* 
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sliouii in l-'ig. Si, These, in his opinion, belonged to a larger blade than 
the ‘swimmers*. 

It will be seen at once that the flying-fish here depicted presents a close 




Fki. 


if, IM.AIII 1)K<|f;X or l'^^f ^''AI■HLIl.1 IlhONiiK (uKSTOKRn liv 

Iv ljtLi,[KRox, >n,s): fi, Fi.visf3‘nsn fhom rsiYLiVKoi'i Fresco. 


resemblance in style to those of the weibkntivvn Plu'tahoifl fresco (Fig. -Sii, it), 
and, again, to those of the faience panel found in the Temple Repositort' at 
Knossos. and their approNtmaU: date may thus be placed within at least the 
later borders of M, M, lit, 

11 cannot be doubted that both de.sigtis are based on the common flying- 
fish of the Metliterranean, fixofodiisi'afilam—thd Swallow-fish 
the native Cretan!, A live .specimen of this in the Iiandsofa fisher lad isrepro- 
ducetl ill the photographic figure (Fig, S:i). The horn-likeapiiendage below 
the gill m Fjg, n, is itself an adaptation of the ‘ b.trbel' seen dependent 
from live lower extremity of the month in the case of young flying-fish,’ 
In the inlaid design, howecer, the artist has In other respects gone further 

f-C A« ( L L.. I L (iHrtlhcrp //if S/ifdy /^isAfs^ p. 
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in the decorative clirectlan than the painter of the fresco. The spots, 
especially. In the n'ia['g;in of the winjjs. can hardly have been suggested 



I’lo, @:t. Fi.visrH-KiSH ix Han ns or Kishkk I,\ri (N'Ai’i.i-i), 


by the small and very faint spots on the wings of the original, just 
visible in Mg, Even the little blue spots 
scattered over the wings of the other Medi¬ 
terranean species, /ixuaicf/zf can- 

not account for these. It seems probable 
that, as in the case nl [lowering plants like 
those on the walls of the ' 1 louse of Frescoes', 
wc have here another instance of the edecti- 
cisiri of Minoaii Artists who, according to their 
lights, inijjroved oil Nature and produced 
hybrid lorms to suit their own taste. It cer¬ 
tainly looks as If in this case the stwtted h. viMi-nsH o.s .iMvcnA. 

margin ot the wings liad been suggested by 

those of a species of Gurnard a fish with wing-like fins rivalling those of 
(lying-fish. 

III. 
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130 LILIES ON FRESCO HANDS AND ^[ETAL INLAYS 

It is interesting also to compare with the inlaid design that on a cor¬ 
nelian bead-seal of amygdaloid type,* in the free style of the early part of 
the New Era, on which a similar barbel-][ke appendage is vis^ible (Fig- 


Inlaid Lilies on Mycenae Blade derived from Fresco Band. 

We are led to another close parallel between these naturalistic designs 
in metalwork and those of l\L M. Ill walbpainting, including live Miniature 
style. The inlaid bronze dagger with a 
gold-plated hilt from a Mycenae Shaft 
Grave shows on the flat nvidrib of the 
blade a scries of finely inlaid lities* re¬ 
peated In repousse w^ork on the plates 
of the hilt. This is here reproduced 
opposite (Fig- from the resioraiion 
by Monsieur GillieroiVH pure*" 

Hut this inlaid design stands in the 
closest relation to certain jjainted stucco 
pieces of this time, on wdiich lilies are 
similarh' repeated. A fresco fragnveni 
from the Palace (Fig. ^0), found in asi^ociation wltlv ihe emlsroidery designs 
described above^^ shows; a slightly curving series of wlvite lilies—their red 
stamens coalesced in the conventional manner—on a blue smait ground^ 
with undulating white beads below% I’he dagger-blade itself moreover, has 
supplied the basis for the restoration of a datio band, showing wJiitc lily 
flowTrs with yellow stamens on a crinvson ground, naturally treated as on 
the blade, from a room of the earlier Palace at PhylakopI (l^ig* ST *)* This 
room opened out of the Pillar Room, in which the * Flying-fish ' fresco 


kcii mm: 



I-rkhcci 

WITH Rows OF Fkow X.W. 

m- Kvos^os* 


* Acr[iiired by me aL .Vlhcns \n iind 
to Imvu biTiMl found at KHliira (Kltfitor)^ 

in A redd 

* A coloured reproduction of the bei^t pru- 
sen'ed part of ihi: blade mid hilt is given 
in Perrot ct Chtpie^, vf,, VU XIX, 5 , 11ie 
technique is described by Kara^ 

T 903 , iGo, 

^ p. 37 seqq. From the undulating bands 
of this lily ^lallem niiiy infer thal it wjis also 
an umbioldery design. It liekitigs, ihertiiire, 
to * Miniature^ fresco designs of tliat yioup^ 


* I'roiti Xlr 'FhefHkre l-yfe^ii restored draw- 
ingp Cf- lbKj:iriquetj PAy/tij^ff^i\ p[>. 75^ 76, SKUl 
figr 64. The esi^nced dfstribution of tliesii 
desii^ns af liEics recalls a, fraguvent of a hronnse 
siiord-blade from presenting a stories of 

inlaid gold axes. Hiese arc of fme gold, set 
i [] [ o a nieUc plaie. I n the Copenhagen M useutUi 
^V^.>rsaac^ /t^r AtfFdfsk 

//hfifritf rk \'rii ^■/f /« 

Sihit'f/ i/t'i +■ J ifu t Sy 

jt P- -3-1 mvd PL Vlll): Perrol ct Chipicz^ 

n, p. 974 . Fib^ 
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was round, and like it and ihe other important fragments of painted plaster 
there brought to light, the lilj- border must be regarded as the work of 

a Knossian artist of the M. M. 111 
Period, 

In the case of the dagger, 
too, the resources of the metab 
worker were such as to enable 
liim to suggest tlie varying lints 
of the flowers. The petals are 
here exmitetl in pale electrtini, 
and the red anthers are distin¬ 
guished from the fllaments by a 
greater admixture of gokJ. The 
background of the design W'as 
here a hard niello plate, consisting 
of an alloy of silver and iron, In- 
seried into the Itlade and into 
whiclv w^ere hammered in a cold 
state the gold and ejectrnm inlays. 

In the last cited examples 
it is possible to trace a definite 
relation Ijetween fresco tiesigns 
more or less of the .Miniature 
class and such fours dc force o{ in¬ 
laid metal-work, 'fhe endeavour, 
within the limits of the technique, 
to reproduce the actual colouring 
as well as the design was in itself 
the same as that which inspired 
the painter's Art. 

It cantiot be donhteil that 
the living record in Greek Epic 


Fic. 8ti. Ivi.Aiu IJkos^k DAOotk with 
(;oi.it-H.ATf,n Hji.t (.^s RhsruKED); Mvcfixah:, 
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of great traditional masterpieces 


of intarsia work imply on the part remnlH 
of those who lirst commenvirated such objects In their lays a lirst-hand 
knowledge of Minoan works ol this class. Helbig rightly pointed out. long 
since,' that the Phoenician nietal-work of the Si.xth ami Seventh Centuries 


* //iuntrisf/fe Ji/tos cd.), pp. 408, 409. 


iy2 EPIC RECORDS OF MINOAN METAL INLAYS 

before our era—even in the case of the bowls that show a partial overlaying 
of another metal with a goltl plate—does not supply by any means an 
a(lef|nate source for the varietl details and the delicate nuances of con 



Fig. S7, Fkiekl of ^ILIK5^ PHVi.AKon R>:jaTOiti:o); .M* M, III Work;. 

trasted effects in the metal inlays, such as we find in ihe llomenc desenp 
tion of the Shield of Achilles, forged by I lephacstos, 

What other Art, indeed, coiikl have rendered such a scene as that of 
Srf the vineyard there described? 'Ihe impression conveyed by the poet’s 
Mmoan w’ords is that of one wlio had actually in view some great work ol intarsia 
ortBtrtiiJi executed by similar methods. 

'Also he set therein a vineyard teeming pleiiteously with clusters, 
wrought fair in gold: black werf^ the gr3i>es, lint the vines hung throughout 
on silver poles. And arounil it he ran a ditch of cyan us, and round that 
a fence of tin.’ ’ 

The contrast here of the gold, the black grapes, and the silver pioles 
curiously recalls the effect produced on some of the above designs by the 
skilful introduction of ruddy gold, pale elcctruni, and niello in the details. In 
the case of the jiloiighed field, described shortly before, we have the same 
suggestion of the dark niello, which served both for the background and details 
of the inlaid dagger-blades, and here, again, it is set off bj’ details in gold. 

’ /7fbr/.\dii. 561-5 ([^iVf Leaf and Mvw for their brunzt* allojii, lias not »s yet Ijceti 
transittiuEip [i. fluted, aicenaintrd lu exist ajs a sefiarate dunu-nt 

howevetp thill tin, ihoii 3 ;h used hy ihe Minuans m the inlays* 
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’ I'urthermore, he set in the shielJ a soft frcsli-ploughetl fielti, ric!i 
tilth and wide, the third time ploughed, ami the ploughers therein drave 
their yokes to and fro as they whceletl about. . . . And the held grew black 
behind and seemed as it were a-ploughing, albeit of gold, for this was the 
great marvel of llie work/’ 

Such tiescriptions—like so many other appurtenances of the Heroic 
Age in Greek epic—carry back the reminiscences of Minoan life at least to 
the early part of the Sixteenth Century before onr era. This marvellous 
technique in metal inlay—so far as its existing remains show—did not survive 
the epoch that marks the acme of .Minoan Art. Ry the date even of the first 
appearance of the Achaeans, whose bards celebrated these fabled works, as 
an historic factor in the Aegean basin, the period of its vogue was already 
left behind. As to the tribes who entered the Greece that was to be some 
fifteen generations later than it, a practical acquaintance with such delicate 
manipulation of meta!s~in its results, as we have seen, almost rivalling the 
painter's art—was out of the (luestiou. 'I'heir armourers, indeed, had for 
the most part to deal no longer with bronze—the Minoan basis of these 
works—hut with hard ln>n. 

Neither can we suppose that the knowledge that is displayed vii Greek 
epic of such masterpieces of intarsla work cuiiUI have been due to the mere 
riding of ancient treasures or to the chance discovery of tombs. Like many 
other details that are there supplied of Minoan life and culture in its greatest 
days, the descriptions themselves must be taken to date from the time when 
the objects tlieniselvcs were in use, and when the technique that they imply 
was still practised,* 


* liiad sdii. : 

5 Si jitXamr *~7r\frlfir^ fle cukco' 

jffft irjfvttn.' t'j- Sij ^«rp43 Tcn'ttfTtJki 

LcLif and flyers'" tntT3 slat ion, 1131+ jSj, 

3«3 

^ In my AddresiS on TAc nfnf A/v- 

erftaea^t //if/itiv/f /.(fi: (_/, //. .y,^rn 1 2, 

jjl a7.j3e<3q.) I have invoked as an explanation 
of ihese phenomena a bilingiiLil in the 

popubtlon of the Morea atid Non hern Greece 
such as ive know to have been the case^ dowrs to 
a late Cb'.sical datL% in Crete, In this way the 
old ' Hellado-Minoan ■ or Mycenaean pnjjulii- 


tion may have handed on from tlieir Minoan 
niasters descn[jtive materials preserved in tlieir 
own ancicni hy^ and these in an adapted form 
have in turn been cmliftlmcd in Greek epic. 
J'lie process may indeed have tx^an early. 
That there were Grercks tn lielkis before the 
coming yf [he ^Vchaeans is ciuite jiosi&ihle. 
I’hey may even have formed juart of the popu- 
buon before the actual conquest oi'large Xtain- 
land tracts by ihe Minoan Cretans. I'he early 
difTuxicin of ^ .Mtnyan ware ' from a .\egeaii 
Mjurce pl aints to a very primiuve line of con- 
nextfJrt.—in the direction wliere we should most 
naturally seek a [irolo-HellL-nic population. 
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§ 74, Pictorial Relioious Subjects os’ Signet-ris’os, nEFLEcxiMa 
M[Mature Style: the 'Ring ok Nestok'—Glimpse ok Minoas After- 
WORLD. 

PicUriai Rdi^iotfs Subjtcts on of Si^tict-rings — dcpmdaiie. on 

frescoes } Frescoes of religions Halnre; Alycensepainted iabkt tvitk deseetiding 
God; Deseendin^ deities on Sis;>ui-rin^s; Lundscapes fivV// i itsdc cuii com¬ 
pared mi/t Pompeian pixintings; Sacred Spring and Trees on riftg; Marine 
subjects; Pescexiding God on painted ' larnax'; Offertory seeues on If, Triada 
Sartophxigtts ; * Sareophap[aV Art; Origin of Miiioan signet-ring from bcad- 
seal—primarily designed for snspensiou ; Mourning scenes on signet from 
Vapheio Tomb—Dnai composition of design; liesUtiic effect of fruit of 
Saered Tree; Fitaereai significance of body-shield; Parallel design on Myeenae 
ring; Siniilar ritnal refreshment of Goddess; Scpai'ate scene of nionrnmg at 
grave hung xoith little shield; Association of Goddess with boy-God; Religious 
scenes nearer to theChrisiianlhan to (he Classical Spirit—Syrian and Anatolia a 
affiliaimt; Signet-rings made for use in this } For Id ajtd the Jtexi ensured 
protection of divinity • The'" Ring of Nestor' i circumstances of finding and 
reci>very; Arrangement of bezel in compartments and zones by trunk and 
branehesof' Tree of the World ': Compariseu svith Yggdrasil and ‘ Ti cc of 
Paradise': Interpreiaiion of design; Bniterjlies attd cbrystilhes symbolical of 
Resurgence; Yonug couple rennifed in death: Chthouk aspect of Minoctn 
Goddess; Her life-giving poxotr; Lion Gnardian of Under-lForld; Initia¬ 
tory exomination by Griffin as Chief Inquisitor ; First insight into Mimmn 
eschatology ; A irne Flysion fin contrast lAth Hades; Translation of design 
into Miniature Fresco ; lieJhciioH of an oHginal masterpieCi’ in •matl-paiuting 
representing the After- J For/d, 

Pictorial clenieivts on a more microscopic scale enter larjjely into the 
composition on engraved gems and especially of slgnet-rings. It has been 
already shown to what an estent the sports of the bull ring, the bull-grappling 
scenes of the open, the wrestling and boxing l>outs, and other scenes were 
thus epitomized within a small compass from larger or smaller originals 
existing on the wall,' 


' Cf. P. t>f jV,, i. p. 66*) scq*]., § jt, ' Seal 1 ypes and their Ketations wiili fireater Art.* 
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Pictorial Religious Subjects on Signet*rings. 

In particular there exists a whole class of goM signet-rings, derivctl 
mainly from sepulchral deposits, i>resenling scenes of a religious nature 
anti escciitt’d in the same picturesijue style. It is a fair conjecture that tlie 
subjects of these were in maivj' cases excerpted from paintings on the walls 



l’■|C. l?H. pAiXTHJt Pl.ASrek TAULtl I KOi! MvCtXAK. 


of shrin.es, analogous to the Miniature Frescoes described above* It has, iJcpcnd- 
^ , . cnee on 

indeed, been already poutted out that the tresco of the present senes rrescoes. 
depleting the ‘ Sacretl Grove and Dance' finds its best supplemeEitary 
illiistriition in the intaglio design of a gold ritig fotind in the first discovered 
of the built tombs at Isopatad 

The religious connexion of this group of Miniature paintings is itself 
well brought out by the Columnar Shrine ol the Goddess which forms the lii^ious 
central feature of the panel displaying the Graml Stands, the spectators on 
which are looking on at some festival in her honour. Elsewhere, and 
identical in scale with the iruc Miniature Frescoes of Knossos, an example 
of a religious subject is supplied by the painted plaster tablet found by 


See iibo%e* 68^ I’ig. 3S. 
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156 THE DESCENDING DIVINITY 


Tsountas at Mycenae (Fig. 8S).' On this, in a scene containitig' two female 
votaries and an altar, may be JNcerned w^liat by other analogies can be 
identified as an armed divinity—in this case female, as isshowm by the w'hitc 
skin—brouglit down as elsewhere by due offerings and Incantations, and 
largely covered by' a great S'shaped body-shield of the Minoan class. 

The descending divinity', male as well as female, seems also to 
have Ijeen a recurring subject of signet-rings of the present class, 
which had perhaps a s[>ecially sejjulchrat distinction. It has been already 
mentioned (hat one of the first relic.5 brought to light in recent years 
from the site of Knossos was a gold ring belonging to the present category 
on which a small armed Clod, Invoked by a female votary, is seen 
descending l>efore his (obelisk In front of a pillar sanctuary enclosing in its 
prcciitcts a sacred grove of fig trecs,* On two Zakro scalings.® apparently' 
impressed by a signei-ringr of the same tj'pe, a small female figure appears 
in the air above the sanctnary', while a ministrant on the other side seems to 
be engaged in some ritual functio(t beside an altar with several horns and 
a llower-like object. 

On a gold ring in die Candia Museum ' the Goddess, still, api>arent!y, 
hovering in the air above a dump of lilies, receives the adoration of 
a female ministrant on her left, while to the right another handmaiden 
grasps the boughs of the sacred fruit-tree standing w ithin its little enclosure, 
Un a gold signet, apparently from tlie \'^apheio toml>, now in the Ashmoleaii 
Museum,* the Goddess, distinguished by her rich dress, seems to be bringing 
down by dancing and incantation a boy-God who holds out a liow and 
dirk, w'liiie, to riglit, a more plainly attired female kneels beside a jar-like 
object, using Its rim to rest her liead on her arm in a mourning attitude. 
'I'he figured tlesign is in this case above a base with horiitontal lines marking 
the architectontc character of the original. 

The descending warrior divinity seen, as on the painted tablet, holding 


^ G. Rodenwaldt^ Fifftvfimtx fttij 

.WNvijp Eyi 2 , n. VJllj from a 
drawing by Monsieur rpillieroEi, pcre+aiid tzt) 
seqq.). *rhtr figure^ as Ur. RodeEiwjildE [KiiEitsf 
outt is clearly shown lo be ft-n^ale by the re^ 
iracei^ 0 / tlie while limbs. I’ho lablei 
1$ cm. lughp and ly cm. broad, '^rhe 
figures are abtnit cm. hi^dip only slighlly 
bighet ihan the ladicii of the I'cEnple Fresco. 

* /\ ALf E, Pp 160^ Fig* l\By and cf. 
A. F.j Tree affd TiV/ar Cm//, p. 72 seqqn. 


and 1 ig. 4 $. In shis case the descending 
figure wield-? a S|>ear, !)ut there is do boily. 
shield 

G. G. f'liii^fthp TAe 
(/.//. a:. pp. E^ 3, Fig. 1), 

* Martin NiUson^ 7'Ae 

PL I, 4 atid p. - 27 . 

" t>jM„ ii, l-i. 11 , i,. S 4 ,, I-V337, 

and rf. Nilsson, */, ]-|. p 296 , 

i ig. 85, 


RELIGIOUS SCEKIiS ON SIGNET-RINGS 
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a spear and 8-shaped body-shield, reappears in ihe field of the well-known 
signet-rill^ tVoiti Mycenae,w’here the affinities with painted designs are specially 
rnanifest. The Minoan Goddess lily-crowned and holding ijoppy capsules, 
as on an analc^ous gold signet-ring from 1 hisbo, is seated beneath her 
sacred tree, from ivhich one of her little twin handmakleiis plucks her a 
hratich of fruit. The votary beyond, with the posy of lilies in her left hand, 
Itere recalls the figure of a wall-painting from the Mliioan 1 hebes who holds 
out a similar bunch. "I he heavens, symbolized by the Sun and Moon, are 
shut ofi* above by a wmvv curve, as II the scene itself lay in some Elysian 
field. 


In the case of an important Ibilace signet at Knossos, ot which, besides 
impressions, a clay replica was aclunlly found,' the refreshment is no longer 
snpplletl by these Hesperld fruits. To the Goddess, seated in a rocky land¬ 
scape, drink is offered in a fiinnel-shaped vessel, resembling a ‘ rhyton ' ot that 
t}];ie, wlille a mystic circle appears above Its rim. In slightly varluiit forms 
this ministration is repeated on clay impressioits of signet-rings found at 
Zakro- and I Ligia Triada.^ 

The indications of landscape given on many of these signet designs, the 



rocks and trees, and even the 
nistic cult itself so often illus¬ 
trated,with its little pillarshrlnes, 
curiously recall that which meets 
theej'e in tliebackgronmlofmany 
Pompeian wall-paintings. It is 
an nndoulned fact that In country 
[jlaccs throughout the Classical 
world, much of the earlier pre¬ 
historic cult such as In tlie West 
1-ic. 8D. Intacuo •}?.'■ CiiAMiiKk . , , 

Tmik, Mvchkah. rtssociatf: with dolmens and 

nienhtrs had survived in, an al¬ 
most unchanged form. What is specially suggestive in this connexion, liow’- 
ever, is that there exists a widespread class of Greco-Roman intaglios W'hich 
hat! formed the bezels of finger-rings that stand in direct relation to the rural 

Q & 


religious scenes piiJntcd on the walls. It: may well he that the -Minoan examples^ 
including those of a more elaborate character, stood in a sin^ilar rchuion. 

Among special types^ that reprocliiced in l"jg. SK may best be interpreted 
as illustrating the adoration of a saercti spring descending from a height within 


* M*r ii, l*t. Ih pp. 767, and I'iy. VM, 

■ mr, III 
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a ivallcd temenos, anti its source slielteretl b)' three trees within a little 
enclosure.' Such a spring, as we now know, existed at Mavro Spelio 
on the height East of Knossos, in immediate contiguity with a very 
early series of rock tombs,® Its inner channels and artificially cut basin, 
beneath the rock shelter at its point of emergence, are still visible, anti 
fig^-trees, such we may imagine are indicated within the little upper en¬ 
closure of the intaglio, still shoot from the rock. But the water itself, the falls 
of which from the height seem to be indicated on the ring by the central 
uprlglit line of dots, has long disappeared—another evidence of the desiccating 
process that has affected the Cretan clintate since Minoan days. 

Another class of these gold signei-rings displays religious scenes of 
a marine character.'' On one we see the advent of the Goddess in her 
barque at some sanctuary on the coast, bearing widr her her sacred tree. 
On another signet-ring, from the Harbour Town of Knossos, her barque is 
putting off from the site of her pillar-shrine, while above it, waving fiiretvell 
to votaries on the shore, the Goddess and her sacred tree beside her appear 
as if floating in the air.* 'Phe sacred tree itself, generall)' within a pillared 
enclosure, is a constantly recurring feature. 

It is an interesting circumstance that—together with the fresco panel 
from Mj'ccnae—a ncai' parallel in painted design to the descending figure 
with the body-shield is supplied by a clay sarcophagus or ‘larnax’ of 
L. M. III^ date, from a chamber tomb at Ligortino in the Knossiau back- 
cotmtr}'. On the other hand, of actual fresco painting on a sarcophagus, a 
unique example is .supplied by that of L. M. 111 fr date from the Hagia 
Triada Here, on a scale once more tlistinctly greater than that of 

the ‘ Miniatures', we see scenes ofoftering and sacrifice in honour both of the 
Double Axes, w'lth the settled birds as in divine possession,® and apparently 
of the departed himself. It is to be noted, moreover, that in this case the 
arrangement of the painted designs shows a curious conformity with many of 
these signet tyi>es. 'I’he action, in fact, is directed to two separate goals on 
the right and left extremity respectively, so tliat there are really two scenes, 
the background itself being divided into three fields, white, blue, and white— 
a variation characteristic of larger frescoes on walls of halls anil corridors. 

* In my Tree aftd /War Cu/Zf pp* S5, ’ Sec ii, Pt. p, 24^ seqi], 

S6{y. //. pp. 1 had p. Fig. 1 Er, a. A, 

Ehcit the line of dots might represertt a piiitii ^ /Md, 43® seqq., and Figs, a3ii.317(ef. 
descending from a summit sanciiian'. rartbeni^ A/e/i. six, Plates f-lll, and 

’ lk*c J, FwRdvkti TM'tf A/mro S/vlU pp. 5-S6), 

(ii-'.ii'. \sx)ppr fieiiq.j * Sec /t 0/ ]\ p. 

and see pEam p- 349. Fjg- h 
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Th\s specifiCcilly ^ srii'copliagal' art, as yet only sporadically brought to 
Ughtp may in the future supply many new parallels to these religious ring Art. 
subjects. 

From the sealings of Zakro and other sources, it is dear that the cult of 
the Double Axes Illustrated thus in sepulchral painting was also taken over 
into signet-rings. 

There have by this time come to light—mostly In a distinctly sepul¬ 
chral connexion—a whole series of gold signet-rings, such as the above, 
presen ling rcltgious scenes^ "I'hc bezels of these, with their somewhat 
elongated oval form, are better designed for containing the elements of such 
pictorial com positions than the ortilnary engraved bead-seals whether of 
lentoid or amygdaloid type. 



Fiu. liiK IivoLuiio?s nr Minoax Sicnut-ring! Tunut.vR Gold lUixv 1 ); 

^ 2, P£:ndaxt Sitsstr, Ivojsv; 4 Iuk-M- IXTiLEtiiKOiAti;: Tvrii; StcsKT-aixo of MixOax 

T\i*Er. 


Evolution of Minoan Sigiiebring* 

The history of these Minoan signet-rings U Itself of special interest OngiTiof 
and explains the fact that alone among aU known classes of finger rings 
the bcj^el is here set at riglit angles to the hoop* It also accounts for the 
I>eculiarity that the hoop Is often abnormally smalf and was primarily stiiL 
intended for suspension^ not for wearing on the finger* 

That this type of ring was in fact derived from a lubular bead with 
a sigiiet-pJate set on it longitudinal 11% may be inferred from a derivative 
example in ivory; standing in ver)' near relation to an original metal form 
of this kind found in a M. M* 1 dejXJsit in the primitive tholos of Platanos. 

A sketch of this, with a tubular gold bead beside itn is given In Fig. ^ 0 ,S^ 

^ This cvolmion was firiiliicmttd out me 7hm^s^ 0 / {transL J. P. Droopy f'k 

in ihe p* .(3. 'Phe ivory LVH, .172, 473, 

example U given in Xanthudides^ 
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MOURNING CK REMO NY WITH ECSTATIC DANCE 
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11 ere it is important to observe that the reversed ants that fortn the intaglio 
design, represent a Cretan adaptation of the reversed lions on a class of 
Egyptian ' huuon-scals' of Si:ilh to Eleventh Dynasty tlate. which as 


already shown, had awell-dehited re¬ 
action on Cretan sphragisttc types, 

illustrated bv the ‘ double sickle' 

# 

series.^ The triple moulding of the 
orlghial gold beads itself survives in 
that which generally marks ihe iloops 
of signct-riiigs of this class down to 
the close of the Minoan Age. The 
transition is supplied in Mg. by 
the ideal form show n in Fig. r. 

The evidence thus afforded of 
ihe derivation of tlie most ts pical of 
Minoan types of signtt-ring from b 
obviates the necessity of supposing t 
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-seals made for suspension, further 
: these rings were specially designed 


fM ^iSUfu to be fitted on to the fingers of the skeleton.^ 


Religious Scenes on Siguet^rings combining Mourning Cereniony with 

Ecstatic Dance. 

At times, we may discern, within the narrow bezel of tlie signet, the 
touch of the true artist and of a fine composition, dearly taken over from 
the painter's Art. Nowlvcre is this more perceptible titan in the design on 
a gold ring from a Mycenae tomb (Fig. Oti, below), the subject of which 
has already been referred toon account of its high iEiiportance in relation 
to certain Syrian affinities in Minoan religion. 

The subject here stands in a close relation to that of a gold signet 
from the Vsplieio tomb,^ Fig. 01. which itself follows on to tlie group already 
leferred to above, representing an armed divinity brought down by tine 
ritual from the realms abo\x* to join his consort or votaries. In more than 


^ See 111)' Tabic, /*. JA, i, fjp. 1531-5+ 

Fig. 02 . 

* ] had myself been led at first to this con- 
eliisiun owing to I he small diameter of the 
hcJ4i]is c?r si|;net-nnys found in she Isojjata 
Ccnielery ( 7hmA 

Istv), pp. T2, i3_). The mean dbiincter qf qne 
hoop was ij mm. One from ihe \'apheiq 
Tomb is i j ninLp anQClier from iho l.ow'er 


'l awn of Mycenae ia j j mm. "J’he ordinary 
hoop mnj;es from al>out 17 mm. for a woman 
10 ii) or more for a man, 

* TsomiULs 1889. PL 29 aid 

p. 170 J I sountai and MaiiAti, 

p. 5?5 ; pLrrot el Cliipie?., f/Jrf, <^0, vi, 
|j S 47 , 4 ^r ; keiclie], 

p. 6 , F\», 4 ; l-urnviingler, An/. H. It, 

19^ i'ril/e, Sfr^rtiM //fi/ngiafiiij p. 'jjj Fig. 7, 
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one case, as on tlie palntetl tablet and Inniax, and on the great signet trom 
M ycenae, an armed, descending divinity Is covered by an S-shaijed body- 
shield. On this Yapheio ring the tlivine hero of the scene lilmsell is 
wanting, but his great body-shield Is depicted against the light border of the 
field on which Is visible a small female figureprostrate as if in an entranced 
altitude.’^ To leave no doubt as to tlio character of the cult, a small 
symbol appearing in the field above, must iti tire light of present knowledge 
dearly be recognUed as a Minoan combination, of which we have other 
exampVe.'j, of the Double Axe with the Sacral Rnot.^ 

I t seems possible that the subject really divides itself, as in t]ie case of 
the other Minoan designs, into two successive phases of the same scene. 
I’hist as already pointed out with reference to the inlaid designs in the 
dagger-blades, and more fully below in connexion with the composition on 
the \'apheio Cups, is itself due to the dependence of these smaller works on 
I^^inted stucco originals, whidi were divided into compartments owing to the 
necessities of the fresco technique. 

In tluil case llic central figure on the Vai>heio signet, in whom we may 
with some probability recognize the Codiless who seems to be 
whirling round, with living locks of hair, in an orgiastic dance, 
may be one and tlie same W'iih the female personage shown on 
a smaller scale, ex/typt^ificsi belonging to another scene of this 
religious act. and who there lies prone oit tlte great body-shield, 

.Above the dancing figure appears a spra)’ and an object to 
whicli a high interest attaches. Tins object, of tvhich an 
enlargement to about ten diameters is given in I'ig, suggests 
the wingless body of an insect with two proTnlitent eyes, and 
its resemblance to a chrysalis, sueli as the gold specimen 
from a Mycenae grave illustrated lielow,'* Is unmistakable. 

Appearing as It docs tn the fiehl above the head of the Goddess, it 
supplies a remarkable parallel to the chrysalises—there associated witit 
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^ 'L'soiiihtLis in fits □rij'inal account JesGrihKed 
the prasiraic %yre and shield together as ' an 
object resemhling an insect of dispropor* 
tioniitc sijcti * P- ’ ^'^)' 

Mdiyer 0/ <^9-1 P- 

rccot;ni^td tht; shlL-ld but took iIr- figure for a. 
cresti.H.1 Jiiid Furtwingler acceptu^il tllis 

viuHV In my J/ir. fuui /'//iar O///^ 
p. 81 ly./LS.f jyoi^ [y* I79)w3iat 1 bL'Iiuve 
in l>c the I rue oNplAiialion was suppIkxL 


^ t>n ihe shEeld as a mcdtuni of possession^ 
See below^ F- 

^ Sec J\ 0/ A i. p. 431 suCjq.r and Ftg. 
310. In J/i'iY Tm n/nl P/I/ar Cu//^ [>p. Wo, 
Si [*73, i 7 yji being still imaii'iircs of ihc pirt 
pkiycd by the * Sacral Knot' in 
synibolisni, I had compiitrcd the arms and 
leys seen an Egyptian and ilillilc ^crsiUrLs uf 
ihc ^Ankli' {sec o/y. 54). 

" See l>clow^ p. 151 ^ Fiij. 
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142 ECSTATIC FRENZY FROM JUICE OI- SACRED TREE 



butterflies—seen in a similar relation on the ‘ King of Nestor’/ which 
there, however, have a definite specific form. On the Vapheio ring, 
too, we have every warrant to regard the chrysalis as an emblem of 
resurgence, 

On the left of the Goddess a male attendant plucks a fruit from 
the sacred tree, rising 
up from behind wliat 
seems to be a baetylic 
Slone of subconical form. 

'l ilts action, which 
recalls that on the great 
Mycenae signet andelse- 
whene, and is again tie- 
picted in the companion 
scene displayed on ilie 
companion signet (Fig- 

is of special ritual 
moment. It is the juice 
of the sacred fruit, like 
the S’ffma of the Vedas, ihat supplies the religious frenzy, and at the same 
lime implies a commnnion with the divinity inherent in the tree. 

Thus, according to the reading of the evidence, there are two 
successive scenes in tliis representation. In the first the Gotkless is thrown 
into an ecstatic frenzy by the juice of the sacred fruit. In the second she 
falls entranced on the shield of her male consort. Like the early grave¬ 
stones at I'alerii, for instance, in the form of the I talian oval shields, the 
shield itself as thus set on one side with the mourning figure resting upon it. 
surely indicates the deatli of its owner.* We are brought, in fact, into 
a religious domain, of ^^■hich Crete and Syria alike formed part, where 
a mortal but resurgent Gotl forms a principal figtirc. 

A close analogy to tlie representation on this Vapheio signet is alTorded 
by that from a tomb at Mycenae shown in Fig, to which attention 
has been already called on account of the artistic feeling that it displays. 


Kn:. tia. KF;i.tr.ini-5 ScknH or Mouhsim: uv (Sa.^vt .vjsd 
Ecstatic: JJANCt uk t3aLD SiuNiiT MvetNAK (J). 


' Sec belong p, 148, Fig. the lilies of the iiiterprijtation tlmre 

= We may recall ihe slain figure ruvereci It is possilaltr, hoivevcr, in going over 

with the l-rt-jdy-shield on i 3 ie Mycenae stein. the ground agam to modify sdiih^ details ;ind 

“ 1 fir&t dc^iOribed these rings hi A/\r. Tr^t to supjtly new com|Kirisons. i Ke idea of the 

/VY^a^ Cw/4 p, [176I aftirr ^duahi) ^ of th<? types also malcts maUers 

thirty years of fresh discoveries^ still stdhere tn clearer. 
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Here, too, the scene—thc arrangemeitt of which la revetseJ—divides 
itself into two separate episodes. The first of ilvcse on the right shows an 
almost exact conformity with that which occupies the centre and left of the 
field in the other case. A male attendant is pulling down a branch of the 
sacred fruit-tree which in this case stands in its little enclosure with a [ijllar 
within it. The Goddess, beyond, in an attitude that according to primitive 
ciiialogy may represent hunger,* seems to l>t: here waiting for the fruit that 
shall inspire her ecstatic trances—or, indeed, she may actually have par¬ 
taken of the sacramental refresltment and be in tive act of starting off In an 
orgiastic dance similar to that of the companion figure. Two curving lines 
indicate tlie boundary of high heaven above and a leafy spray is seen to the 
left, 

'file remaining part of the field to the left is occupied by a separate 
scene, curiously parallel with that on the Vapheio ring but divergent In 
detail. Hero the female figure, repeating, in this view', the Goddess on the 
right, leans forward over the balustrade of a little enclosure resembling the 
pillar shrine on the opposite side of the field, in an attitude suggest! ve of deep 
mourning. 'I'lie enclosure itself is divided into two compartments, in ilie first 
of ^vhich—hnng, as was usual in shrines, with beadett festoons—appears below 
a short stone pillar. In ilie second compartment is a miniature but clearly 
definei-l Minoan shield of the same class as that on wdiich the prostrate 
figure is seen on the Vapheio signet. May we not here trace a variant form 
of the same religious idea, in which, how-ever, the departed God—a Minoan 
Adonis—w'as of more tender years ? Already we liave seen the G oil dess 
associated not so much with an adiik warrior divinity, as wdtli an armed boy- 
God. An ivory figurine, to be descriljed below, sliows him wearing a tiara 
similar to that of the ‘ lioston Goddess’, and, on a Late Minoan ring-type, 
the child stands on his niothcr s lap, in a scene that curiously anticipated 
the Adoration of the Magi.* In the little pillar within the enclosure of Fig. iUt 
we must certainly n cogniKe the tombstone of the child-God.* This, indeed, 
brings us near to Knossos, where the traditional tomb of the Cretan Zeus 
was pointed out, down to late Byitantine times, on the peak of Jiiktas.* 

In these and kindred compositions we seem to stand in a more intimate 
connexion with the later \^''orld than with the interi’ening Classical Age. 
The Religion itself stands closer to that which, from the days of Constantine 

* Sue .lAr. Tritaitd/War Cu//, p. pj [ t r;]. cently aci|iiiri'il by iiii; fmni a tomb at 'rhisi>i‘. 
n. ’ Gf/.l/., iS, I't. I, p. 578. 

’ S(!L* Liilow, p. 471. Fii;, a2fi. It wns re- * See (j/ MA, i, p, *53. 
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VALUE OF REL[GI0US SCENES ON SIGNETS 

onwards, has kept its hold on a large part of the Mediterranean World ' 
while gaming still vaster regions bejond ihe South Atlaiiiic. The pathos 
that breathes in the mourning figure over the little grave compares rather 
w-tth an Italian pido or eniombn^ent. Here at least we are far from ihe 
snow s of Olympus, and, indeed, even to find subjects of ihe sentimental class 
to which tile above belongs, Greco* Roman Art was itself forced to stray 
into ihe Anatolian and Syrian religious domains of which Crete in ihe most 
primitive stage was itself a province, and to ilhisirate the tragic tales of 
Attis or Adonis, 

It is not for a moment contended that this picturesque religious class of 
gold signet-rings was specially made for sepitlchral purposes. They often con¬ 
sist of solid gold, of quite different fabric from tlie flimsy jewellery with wliich 
the ghosts of the deiiarted were often clieated. Their actual use. moreover, 
as seals for business piir[K)sea by the living, is proved by tlie numerous clay 
sealings found presenting their Impressions. 

From the recurring discovery, liowever, of signet-rings of these religious 
types with the remains of the dead. It must still be inferred that they 
w'cre considered a peetdium of their owner that was to continue in his 
posse.ssion in the World beyond. Certain simple subjects engraved on their 
bezels, like Griffms or Sphinxes, doubtless brought with them a protective 
virtue. 1 he more elaborate compositions, such as those depicling ihe 
advent or descent of deities, may have conveyed a sense of divine com¬ 
panionship which did not cease with death. The sepulchral scenes theni- 
5 (;lves—the mourning figures notwlihstaiuling—were full of hope, since the 
affinities of the old Cretan religion lead to the conclusion that they con¬ 
cerned a youthful Cod, mortal indeed, but still resurgent. 11 is possible even 
that, like the ntemorial rings of our great-grantifathers, on which, for 
instance, a weeping Genius may be seen looking dowm on a funeral iiru,— 
subjects like the mourning scenes above illustrated may have conveyed, 
uiuler a religious as|>ect. a reference to a personal bereavement. 

In this connexion w-e may recall the fact so signally illustrated by tlie 
remarkable evidence derived from the Tomb of the Double Axes- -that the 
grave itself could be regarded by ihc Minoans as a place of worship, 
furnished with its bactylic pillar and sacred Double Axes, and fidly equipped 
W'ith the utensils of cult,* 

* my remarks on tbt; Christ bn nruilo- ^ A, Iv.^ T^ml' w/ /kf 

of M inoatt relijsHon in Vol. l"t. Ii p+377 CQnaritch, 1^14+ and vol+ bv). 

Si-qq. Cf. i>f lip I'L Ip p. jyg. 


The ‘Ring of Kestor*. 


liut tlie most suggestive of all ihese pictorial examples is that supplied 
bj’ the ‘ Ring of Nestor ’ (Mg, !i4), already referred to in connexion with the 
‘sacral ivy' spray, and as illustniting the two little handmaidens of the 
Godtlcss. 1 he ring itself, as 1 have veniiired to interpret it, affords the solitarj* 
glimpse that we possess of the Minoan Untierworld. and of the admission of 
the departed into the realms of bhss. The multiplicity of (igtires, human or 
divine—fourteen in number, in atltliiion to the animal forms—is unique 
among ancient intaglios, and, considering the size of the field, required 
microscopic work. It may be compared, even in the exact number of its 
ligiires, with the vintage scene and Bacchanalian throng engraved on the 
cornelian bezel of the signet-ring said traditionally to have belonged to 
Michelangelo, and,—as the rebus of a fusher-boy below shows,—certahilv a 
(tiur tic fot'Ct of his triend (j. M. da Bescia,' the celebrated ■J^om-engraver 
of Leo Xs lime. 

d’hc ring itself Is so remarkable tlnit it ilescrves a special consideration 
here. It was found In a large beehive tomb at ‘ Nestor'i; Pylos' by a peasant 
in quest of Intikling material there, somewhat previous to the investigation of 
its remains by the Gennan explorers in 1907 .=’ The discovery', however, 
was kept dark, and on the death of the original finder the ring passed into 
the jiossession of the owner of a neighbouring vineyard. Thanks to the 
kindness ol a friend, I ,saw an imperfect impression of the signet at Athens 
which gave me, however, sufificient idea of tile importance that it mi^rht 
possess. I at once, therefore, undertook a journey to the West Coasrof 
the Morea, resulting in the acquisition of this'remarkable obiect, which, from 
the popular name given to the (holos since Dr. Doerpfeld's investig.^doiis ' 


* See tiS|K!t:iii!ly A. RUig of 
y, y/. xK'i 1935P itrvtL xfpardtely, Mar¬ 
ini I [imj 1925. Kur mi i I lust mt ion oj' ihe litfaiEg n 
un the niiy tuu, e/ ,1/1, i'L. n, 
p. I 

Once in Elie du Rim and ^tEH fji 

the Vurh t'ullecEEiMi. It Wiis fir^t deicribed 
by r. A. tie in Uh eitice 

cntEtEed /m tfr 

Jit if s /es MoHfitiiis (j6aS-M)r [>» 9. lor ihe 
histon- iintt dc^^cTipLion s^re M, Chahtjuillet, 
Citi. (f^'ft, Jes c/ fi£rrei J^ /a 

iftt/t'W:t/£, pp, no, ^33 7 , 

IIU L 


An engraving trom an eiilurged drawing by 
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racter of the i1e>rign in the spirit of the ttnie, 
iik gEven lay Montfauct^n* . 
loL i {1719), I'J. 143, I. 

* JvuTt Mdlkr, Ahm., Suppl,, 

pp. xi-xiv^ and i/Jtf, xssiv {190.9), p. 269 stiqq. 

l)f, Dihrptekl iili.-ntifieii Kakoit'jtosp wdierc 
tlie /Mos was found, wEifi Xestors J//t^ 

XXX fi (1907)+ Su]T[>krncnt, p, vi seip[» 
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THE ‘RING OF NESTOR’ 



Is con veil ieritly descnbeii as the ‘ Ring of Nestor* (Fig. br>). It is of solid 
golti, weighing 31*5 grammes, anti the sha|>e ai^d the narrow diameter of 
the hoop'—too small for the finger—place it among the early class of 
Minoan signets that were really meant for suspension and directly derived, 
as show'll above (Fig. 90), from a type of Early Minoan bead-seal. 


Fhi. y I. TH K ■ RlSUl 0¥ N F.STOR *. (3) 


Chrerno- 

IndiciL- 
tions: 

L. M. 111. 


Arrangc- 
THcnl in 
comp^fL- 
mcTiff 


For iho chronological jiliicc; of tho ‘ Ring of Nc^sLor' cci talii due^ arc 
supplied both by its assacintion and l>y features in the design. The par.illelism 
observable w'ith the style of the Miniature Frescoes, including the lively 
gestures, |X>ints to an approxiniatlon in date. So, too, the short skirts 
of the female figures reflect a fashion general in M. M, III ami the tran¬ 
sitional epoch that marks its close. The bulk of tlie painted pottery' found 
in the tomb Itself ivas of 1,. M. \h class, and it included some of the finest 
exi.sling specimens. But one or two vases, notably a characteristic ' jnthos 
go back to the L, M, I a phase, and seem to mark the date of the original 
interment. There is, indeed, every prolxibiltty that the ring belonged to 
that epoch, and niay therefore date from the second half of the Sisteetuh 
Century it.C, 

The field of the design Is divided into zones and comparttnents, 
—suggestive of those that characterize many of the frescoes—^by the trunk 
and horizontally spreiuling boughs of a great tree, about which something 
has already been said in connexion with the leafy shoot that springs from it 
above to the right, clearly recognizable as the ‘ sacral ivy ‘ - (Fig. !>o). 

But the tree before us itself is old, gnarled, and leafless. It stands 
with spreading roots on the top of a mound or hillock with it.s trunk rising 

‘ Tliotigh of gfcAier brendth—i7inrii.—it is mxssive si(;iiei-riii]j i^as in :iiiy casu not in- 
only 12 mm. from ils arch to the back of the lendtid fur a child. 

bezel. TUi lowness of the arch is not due to * /’. ^ Af., ii, Pt. 11 , pp. 482, 48j. The 
any distortion, but the meain diameter (14'5 eordironn sh.ipe of the leas'es and the ter- 
inm.) would itself liu loo small either for a minal spray are UJimistakable, .small as is the 
woman or a istan since these may be said to ro- scale on which they ap|)Car in the intaglio, 
fjuire hoops ranging fron'i r; to iq nnti. This 
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in ttie centre of the fieUl and with wide-stretched horizontal bouehs. The 
result of this more or less sym metrical arrangement Is thus to divide the nflrf 
field into four spaces—the effect at first sight resembling that of the four ^pxrM 
rivers of Paradise or the triple-branched water-course of the Fields of lain 

* W ftrla *. 



fiG, fiJ. Thu *Ri.NLi □> Nkstoh showisg 1!k:zel, tSLAKUKn 5 niAMETiittB. 

in the Egyptian ‘Islands of the Hlest'.’ In this case, however, the rough 
trunk and branches, convexly rendered, are ntimistakable. 

The tree, nevertheless, served a purpose analogons to that of the rivers 
in delimiting into four spaces a field in which we may also recognize 
a paniilel to the Earthly Paradise. The scenes tltat its br.inchcs thus tiivlde 
belong in fact, not to the terrestrial sphere, ljut to the Minoan .Vfter-Workl. 

An obviotts analogy Is suggested with \''ggdrasil.' the Ash of Odin's Coui- 
steed and the old Scandinavian ' 'IVce of tlie World 4‘he branches of tills 
greatest of all trees stretch over the whole world anti shoot upwards to the 
sky. One of its three roots reaches to the divine Aesir, another to the land 
of ilie (.dants, the third to the Underworld (//■(■//(fik Certain elements in this 

‘ See /dV/jf of iViitar, c-r., [ip. 49, 30, s Ibid., p. 51. 

t. 2 







THE ‘TREE OF PARADISE’ 
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Northern myth—as Grimm long since pointed out ‘—reappear In aix Arab 
fable of wlitch early translations, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, are known. 
The Oriental version reacted in turn on the Medieval 'Tree of Paradise , 
of which, as already noted,* an account is preserved by the Cretan writer, 
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FiCp Bt^TTF.kFLlO CukV-SA- 
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FtG. Bu TTEH I L V A K lj 1 ’ LOVi E k- 

IMG Sphay: UeMp Knos^s. 



Fig, !)!>. HL’n’Ent LY : Ci.AV 
H. Tki.ada. 


Ceorgios Cliumnos ofCanclia. This By/aniine ‘ Trtie of f^aradise' was also 
old and bare+ and spiders' webs hung from its branches. 

Sacred trees are themselves a central feature in primitive Religion^ 
throughout the worUI, but it is [lossible, in view of ll'^e existence of early 
Oriental traditions of the ‘Tree of Paradise', that the represetualion on the 
ring may have some direct if very remote, connexion with it. 

In the first compartment of the tree may be recognixed tlie Mhioan 
Goddess seated in anin>ated conversation with her wonted com[kanionp while 
above her head there flutter two butlerfiies.* The symbolic significance of 

^ /Wijr O^/f (Macmiltani^ lyoi, nnd 

» /I f/ M, Ft. I h tx Sh 

^ For filch special connexion with Minosin * Only ijniiCf|uj.mEance with this ^encralii'tid 
1 may refei to my 7>vc Minoiin vmiim could hn%e ltd ihc 
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these, moreover, Is eniphaslzett by tlte appearance above them of two small ISuiter-^ 
objects showing traces of heails at tip and with liooh-like projections at the chiy^a 
sicie. in w hkh we may reasonably recogniiie the two corresponding clirvsa- 
Uses, A reproduction of these, enlarged lo diameters, is given in Fig, Mil. eii of 
Professor Poulton, indeed, ihe emiirent entomologist. \%'lien consulted on the 
matter, not only expressed the opinion that we have here l>eyond all doubt to 
deal with chrysalises, but that the‘tags’ visiVde at the side answered to that 
of the ‘commonest of all pupae—the Common White'’, 1 he concUision 
tiiat the objects thu-s shown are indeed chrysalises is strikingly confirmed 
by the parallel representatioit that it has now been possible to ad;Uice 
from a much enlarged reprodtiction of a V'apheio signet wliere a chrj’salis 
—facing in this case with both eyes visible—appears in a similar manner 
above the right shoulder of the Gutidess (see Fig. !*'i' and Fig. !)!, p. 140. 
above). It will be seen that the shield-shaped thorax corresponds with that 
of the more natiiralustic gold chrysalis (Fig. H'-) from a chamlicr tomb at 
Mycenae.- 

The butterlltes are of the typical Miiioan kind as seen in |>rofile with 
the head, thorax, and abdomen clearly defined, and the abdomen as usual 
curving dow'nwar<ls and of somewhat disproporilonate length. 1 hey re¬ 
semble, for instance, one of a purely naturalistic group on a haematite 
lentoid in my pcsi^ession. found near Knossos (I’ig. !••'*)• On a clay sealing 


CJitomokigistt Dr. S. B^ngLsdciin (wliilc 3d mil¬ 
ling lhalihe ini^tcls certainlj' restrmhle buft^r- 
flk^'), lo express the opSfiioEt ih^t ^ the iillcr- 
nic<3bte part, lesembling n smalE orb vi5ib^e 
bet wet n iho head anil tlie batk part of its 
Ikm^v \ seen in the case of the insect to the 
Jibows ' that k raiinot be a huiietfly, bai 
irnist be a hymenopler' {Martin Nilssim^ /Vif 

p, 5 5 5 )h B ut 3 

hutterh)' bas 3 ihoraxas much as 3 liymenDpter. 
The chrysalises he regarded as * a kind of sliell ^ 
on account of the lags explained by i^rofessor 
Pdiilton and the crmceotnc ctretes visible on 
the Liodies. "I’his ibumy onlirely dissuciaies 
the two pairs of objecls, which on ihc ring are 
I ilaced in a n obvious relati on. 1 'hc cotij unction 
of a biilierhy wiih a chrySiilis naLUcil: hue 
w’bot connexion has a w^asp, let us say, with 
a periwinkle? 'I'hc tnsccis ilicmsclvcs show 
detailed coirespondericcs with other IMiiioan 
versions of bullet flics (cL I'igs. !>]?, fiU), and 


there if? ab-solutcly no warrant for the remark 
p. 55a} ibai the ariist "has depicied 
one of iliem in such a w'ay that ii certainly 
cannot be a Imtterfly ^ Xo real distinction 
can be established lielween the pair, and 
Professor Poulton could only express his 
iLstonishmcnt al the cbamclcf of the above 
self-contradictory crilkisms. 

* See, loo, pnuUon^ 

1924, Ikxis feeig|. iTofeSfior D'Arcy Thoiii|i- 
son in his remarks on ibe passages where 
Aristotle v. t^) describes the 

whole de^'elopmenl of a butterfly from a 
caterpilLaTf sliow's that he had in mind die 
Comnioii White or ^Cabbage* butterfly 
iFkrAr r/ ArisfofU^ vol, iv^ p. 551^ a), rite 
cabbage or is nientioned 

by Aristfiile {/rAf. c//.) as ihe food-plant of the 
caterpillar^ 

^ See Jftini; qf |i, 55. rig, 47. 
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from }!agia Triatla (Fig. certain features of an eyed butterfly are 
renciered isi greater detalL 

The chrysalis as an emblem of a new life after death is Illustrated by two 
finds made at Mycenae. In ihc Third Shaft Grave—a womai/s tomb -were 
found two pendent gold objects attached by meaits of a perforatioit througli 
tlic upper ends to small chains^ described by Dr. Schliemann as ' grasshoppers 
or ‘tree-crickets' {Rg. lUl, 4), but which are unquestionably Intended for 
chrysalises. They were, lit fact, associated in the same tomb not only wiih 
goldenbuttertlies{Fig. 1 . 3,and Fig. 1 m»,^i),biii;with ihtngold plates embossed 

u Jdi similar butterflies and |>rovided with attachments, showing that they had 
served as tlie scales of a lialance of the same thin, funereal material (h sg, 101,2). 
Remains of the tubular casing ot the wooden beam were also found, making 
It [x>ssible to reconstruct the *\vhole, as shown In Fig. liU)J 
Here we have an obvious allusion to the weighing of souls, 
suggesting an analogy with the Fgj'ptian ulea ot Thoth and 
Anubis weighing the heart of the dead man against the feaiher 
of Truth—^a purely ethical idea as compared with the Greek 
u lilch relates to ihe doom of the living.- 

The very rough representations of pupae, seen in Fig, 101.4. 
have now' been supplemented by a much more ^.letailed example 
in the form of a gold chrysalis bead found by Mr. \\ ace and 
the excavators of the Briush School in a chamber tomb at 
Mycenae “ {Fig. IbS). It may be said to convey a generalised 
idea of a chrysalis. The head and eyes, the wing-cases and articalation 
of the abdomen are clearly indicated. As noted above, the shield-shaped 
plate in front links this with the ruder representation seen in Fig. 1 ^ 7 . 

1 ill tier flies—as already observed—a re 5 dll regarded by the Cretan 
j>easants- as l^y so many jirimidve folk the world over -as ' litile Souls'/ 



Fici. lu2. 
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SAI.IS FROM 
J[ A M D R 

ToMt^ Mv- 
L'KXAK, 


^ Krotn iUt Figure as rcAtored by Dr, fb 
Kfito in i' sinmen^ A^refisf/i^A^fykirjffsc^e A'w//wr 
(igjiy p. 134, My, m 6. [T Sdiitctnarin^ 
Mvi-efiaf, p. 11^7, 1 . 303. 

= See my remarks, ^f/ p. 

^ In I'ontb |r^^■ of tl^e Kalkarii C'emclery 
(see A. J+ Wat:L% Timrrs JJ/. 

OcK. tq22^ p 6^4). .-V [irdimitmry fmbUcu- 

Uun of this bead was made in ihe ///ftifniffi/ 
.\Vt£/s l"th. 24^ 1933, p. 300. Cf. AVwj,' 
*/ p. 55 , Fi;;. 47- 

* Sonse good instance^ are given by Prof* 
l^diLilLDn, e/r. r/V.p pp. Isxxii. Dr. Tlidmas 


Hardy t in reference to an iiicidenE in the 
‘ Super'rUUtHJ^ Mait'5 Story" in hWtf 

in formed him that a common while 
mo Eh is called ihe ^Miller's Sou/l)«n.!aiise it 
dies out of a mari'ii inoulh at the moment of 
death. Sir James lTa?.er in the Ge^Mcfi 
(vol. i (ti^goJt P' notices the Burmese 

belief that when a moEhcr dies leaving a young 
baby, ' the bulterfly or sou! of the baby follows 
that of the mother, and that if it is not re- 
covered the child must die. So a *^wise 
woman '' is called to gei back ihe baby soul.' 
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YOUNG COUPLE REUNITED IN DEATH 


Placed as they .ire here in connexioti with their pupal forms, it is difficult 
to explain them otherwise than as an iillusion to the resurgence of the 
human spirit after death. It can hardly l-e doubted, moreover, that thev 
apply to the two youthful figures 

who appear beside them oii the MW )}W })[" M 

ring, and must be taken to be " ^ 

symbolic of their reanimation 
with new' life. 

1 he youth, with longMinoan 
locks, standing behind the God* 
dess, raises die lower part of liis 
right arm. tvhilc the short-skirted 
damsel who faces him with her 
back to the trunk, shows her 
surprise at the meeting by hold¬ 
ing np both hands.^ Here it will 
be noticed that the gesture 
language is altogether in keeping 
with that ot the lady spectators 

shown in the ‘ Miniature f'res* i.-.,. i.ii i 

, .p , , . r* ■ ' inklsiN'c; Ljik into Ci.av 

coes . 1 aken m connexion with r icuhk iioci.i.Ki> uy I'kiuikiukcs ox SAncoMiAfiLs 

the emblems of resurgence, the G.\Mrru ink .Mvsmrsi. 

natural significance of the scene strikes the eye.* We see here, reunited by 
the hfe-givmg p^wer of the Goddess and symboli/cd by the chrysalises and 
butterates, a young couple whom Death had parted, 'fhe meetin- indeed 
nia\\ in vtciv of the scene of initiation depicted below, be rather interpreted 
as the permanent reunion of a wedded pair in the Land of the Blest th.m 
an attempt like that of Orpheus to rescue his Eurydlce from the Shades or 
than tlie all too brief respite granted to IVotesilaos.* But the dramatic 



’ Thisgesture seems lo be a uniysuuil primi¬ 
tive Sign of surprise. As such, it is ilgunxl 
.iniong the Neapolitan gestures in A. de lorio, 
r/iy// &'e., p. and PL 5, 

where agirl stands in precisely thesrimc altitude. 
’ Dr. Martin Nilsson, indeed .J/;»rw/;- 

M ftiiaeti/t p. 353), finds it didrcult 

to accept Ibis symbolic value of the butterdies 
and chrysalises *0 early as the Mi roan Age. 
Jiui the symbolic side oF Minuan religion was 
well timrketL J he Double Ase appears as an 


indication of the chief aiviniiy, the sacred ‘eve’ 
and 'ear* in (he background of euremoi'iial 
scenes on signets imply an all-sueing and all- 
hearing prepuce. Set tied doves arc emblematic 
of spiritual possession. The sepulchral cell of 
the' I'omborthe Double Axes', actually cut out 
m the shape of ihe sacred weapon, supplies an 
esani|j|e nf religious symbolistn which may be 
sirictly comfvared with the erm iform shape of 
many Thrl^iitan Chiircbes. 

’ Cf. 7'^ fiittg 0/ jYtftor^ pp. 65. 
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moment itself largely corrc.sponds, and the spouse on the ring miylit well 
exclaim with Wordsworth’s Laodamia : 

’ No spectre greets me,—no vatit shadow this ; 

Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side! 

Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me this dav a second time thv bride f 


t to, 10-1, I HE ‘ Ring of Nesaok I)f„sic:x KSiJ4iu!s:t»4 ipjAMKTEks. By B, CiiLi.itikox, m.s. 

or the specially chthonic aspect of the ^[inoan Goddess, in which she Chihanic 
aijpcars as guardian of the abode of tivc dead, we have ample evidence. In 
the ca,';c of the ' 1 omb of the Double Axes" at Kno^sos the chamber was 
also a shrine, the fiirmture of whidi. including the ritual Double Axes of the 
divinity between the Sacral Horns, was placed oi\ a ledge at the head of 
the sepnlchr^il ceif which itself was hewn out of the rock in the symbolic form 
of the sacred weaponJ On ihc other hand, goki buttcrilies of fimereal fabric 
have in more than one case been found associated with the dead, while the 
gold balance ot the same light chziracter, found with such in tlie Tliird Shaft 
Grave at Mycenae, and showing buticrilies embossed on their scales, point to 
the idea of the weighlnir of souls. That in l^Iinoan, as in later times, the 
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GR[FKIN AS CHIEF INQUISITOR 


butterfiy— fi’xn—wRB reijardetl as the ‘life’ of man Is clear, and of such, 
used as an agencj' of reaninialiou by the Goddess, a curious ijarallel of 
Classical date Is sup^^lied by a scene on a Greco-Roman sarcophaj'iis in the 
Capitoline Museum, here reproduced in Fig. t03. where Prometheus holds 
the inert clay figure that he has moulded in the form of a child towards 
Athena, who infuses it with life by setting a butterfly on Its head. 

In the next compartment, right of llie trunk, the sacred Lion of the 
Goddess Is seen in an attitude of vigilant repose on a kind of bench, tended 
by ttvo girl figures (though in tvomen's dress) In whom we rccogiuite the 
frequently recurriiig representations of her two little Iiandmaideiisd The 
lion of the Goddess wouUi naturally keep \vatch and ward over the realms 
belovr, just as in Egyptian belief the Underworkl region through which the 
sun passeil lietw'eeii nightfall and tiawn was guarded at either gate by the 
lions ■ \ ester day and ‘loday’, Ihe religious character of the scene is 
further enhanced by the bough, Identified alKJve with the ‘sacral ivy‘ that 
springs from the trunk. 

The lower zone on either side of the trunk, beneath the spreading 
branches, unfolds one cominuotis scene, the w hole of wlilch seems to depict 
the Initiatory examination of those entering the Halls of the Just in tlie 
Gridin's Court. In tlie left compartment the young couple reappear, 
treading, as it wore, the measure of a dance and beckoned forward by 
a ‘griffin lady—a fantastic creation also found on a Cretan intaglio “ — 
right of the trunk, while anotlter warns off a youth on the extrenie 
left, as a profane intruder. Right of the trunk, beyond the first, two 
more ‘grjfiiii ladies'—tiressed in the usual short-skirted fashion of the 
early part ol the New Era with hands upraisetl in adoration—head the pro¬ 
cession to the presiding figure of the tribunal. This is a winged griffin 
of the milder, peacock-plumed variety, seated on a high stool or throne, 
while behind stands anotiter female personage, in whom we may recognize 
a repetition ot the Goddess hersetl. A pre-emiitcnt characteristic of the 
grifltn eagle-headed in his origin on Cretan soil—is his piercing sight, 
which qualifies him here for his post as Chief Inquisitor, nelowToirilie 
mound at the foot of the Tree, amidst shoots that seem to stami for liVrbagc, 
is couched a dog-like monster, the forerunner of Cerberus, but who may 
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also be coniparecl in a broader aspect wiili the dragon—the loathly 
Nicllidggr—at the foot of Vi^gdrasil. 

The entire composition of the designs on this remarkable signet-ring 
moves forward in a single ston'd This, as has been shovt n, is divkied into 
four successive episodes—the Goddess seated in front of her contpanion 
and with the tokens of her life-giving i>owers, the butterflies and chrysalises 
above licr Iieati ■ next, die reunited couple ; then the lion-giiardian, tended 
by the liarKimaidens of the divinity, and finally 'the Gritfin^s Court’, repre¬ 
senting a ceremony of initiation. It gives ns our first real insight into 
the prc-Mellenic cschatologry. and is tlie only glimpse that we possess of the 
World Beyond as conceivcLi by the Minoans, 

1 here is no gloom about the picture; the human llgures are not mere 
shadows or half-skeletons, but real llcsh and blood a(ul moved by very 
human emotions. Surprise, joy, aflection, and encouragement are alternately 
sitggcstetl, anti we see the advancing pair caught, as it were, with the spirit 
of the dance, as if unseen music filled the background. Tlic Goddess and 
her handmaidens and the ministering gtiflin-ladies show the same vivacity 
of gesture language, with truly dramatic touches in the action displayed. 
All alike wear fashionable raiment, reflecting indectl the latest fnifi/fx, and 
tile imagination is left free to fill in the bright colouring. W'e have not here 
the E-lades of primitive Greek tradition—the gloomy Under-World of pale 
shadows and gibbering ghosts. This is the true Elysion, un-Mellenic in its 
conception, and ruled by the Cretan Rhadamanthys,* brotlror of idinos. such 
as was the promised land held out by Proteus to Menelaosin the well-known 
I>assage of the It Is not in Argos that fie shall meet his fate; 

the deathless gods shall convey him 'to the Elysian Plain and the Worlds 
End, where is Rhadamanthys of the fair hair,® where life is easiest for men. 
No snow is there nor j’et great storms nor atiy rain ; but always Ocean 
sendeth forth the breeve of the shrill West,’ Here, too. he shall rejoin his 
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spouse—a significant point of comparison with tlie scene on the ring—‘Yea. 
for thou hast Helen to wife, and thereby they deem thee to be son of Zeus/ ’ 
We see here an abode rather of light than of darkness, and Virgil's 
words* indeed might also applv to the denizens of this Minoan After- 
World : 

Largior hie campos aether et himine vestit 
Purimrco. solenique suit in sua sidera norun t. 


Translation ot Design Into Miniature Fresco, 

I he highly picturesque character ot this composition leads to the con¬ 
clusion that in this, as in other cases, the Minoan engraver had taken over 
his subject much epitomized, no doubt, even in tins elaborate example—from 
an Original design In colours on a piaster panel.^ W^e are led back indeed 
to some masterpiece in fresco j>ainting of the kind that once adorned the 
Palace at Knossos, giving a still completer view of the abode of tite 
Blessed—itself perhaps an illustration of a yet earlier poetic version-—much 
as tite celebrated painting of Odysseus In Hades h\ Polygnotos reflects in 
the main the Homeric Of that painting, indeed, as it existed in 

the Lesclie at Oelphi we have the very detailed descri|)tion by Paiisanlas,* 
and separate episodes are presented in later atlajjtations/' but the artistic 
records do not reproduce the subject in any connected sbai^e. In the design 
on the ‘ Ring of Nestor’, on the other hand, we obtain at least a partial 
insight into the actual composition of a Minoan picture of the After-World 
executed some eleven centuries earlier, and, from the elemcms at our 
disposal, may even form a general idea of llie colour scheme. 
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MASTERPIECE REPRESENTING AFTER-WORLD 157 

1 he evitlent dependence of the intajrlm design on a pictorial model, 
coupled with the singular correspondence shown in the fashion of the dress 
as well as the pose and gestures of the figures widt those of the con¬ 
temporary class of 'Miniature Frescoes’, so well illustrated at Knossos, 
suggested to me the desirability of an attempt to translate back the com¬ 
position before us into Its original form and colouring as a painted panel, 
hlappity, in Monsieur E, Gil Huron, fi ls, 1 had at hand not only a competent 
artist, but one whose admirable studies of Miiioan Art in all its branches 
had tlioroiighly imbued him with its spirit. He executed under nty superin¬ 
tendence a coloured drawing, of which a reproduction is given in Coloured 
Plate XX to the scale and quite in the style of the Miiiiatuie Fresco of 
Knossus that shows the assemblage on the Grand Stand by the Pillar 
"1 emple ot the Goddess and of the fellow composition depicting the ‘ Grove 
and Sacred Dance 

I o those steeped in the knowledge of the frescoes the colours to 
a great extent impose themselves. I he male and female figures are dts- 
lingiiislicd, according to the unvarying convention, by Venetian red and 
while, and sahron yellow continually recurs in their dress, I’or die back- 
gronnd the warm terra-cotta and the ‘kyanos' blue were both used on 
occasion for this jjiirpose in the early ixiri of the Late l\Iinoan Age, This 
blue, as emplo}eil in the U|jper spaces, gives the best suggestion of the 
luminous ether that surrounds the abode of the Hlessed, 

The brown wood-colour of the trunk and the blue band of sky, for what 
seems to have been regarded as an abode rather of light than darkness, 
also follow pictorial precedents. 

It does not seem iiuleed to be outside the range of legitimate con¬ 
jecture if ue Venture 10 recognize in the truly microscopic com[)osItion 
supplied by the ring from the beehive tomb of Xesior’s Pylos a real 
reminiscence of an original masterpiece of Miniature fresco painting worthy 
of having adorned a Palace wall, 

W e have here, in fact, a hin t of some much more ancient concc[ition of 
the Afler-\V orld—the theme, it well may be, of Epic treatment long preceding 
the Homeric 

' I>r- Martin NitsiOii rirmarks (tf/. fit., Arihur Evans adds by a happy ihduyhi, we 
p. 55 ) with regard to this colouftd n-pro- fvLd wiinvdktuly tliai this is ilie'trtie stiuivc of 
ductiDii ihat ‘the si'iHilarity bftwtjeii iln.-dc- itii* ty{K-of dLiian 

sign on the ring and the Minufinwall-iMiniirfis ^ J-'w another culoured copy of M. tiih 
of the Miniature style is so great that when We lieron's drawiin;, see A'f'flj" oj ^VwAfr, tir'c., 
look at the iransintion of the design on the I'l. V. 
riiiK into Miniature fresco style, which Sir 
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§ 75. UfpKR PoKTicots OF K. Entranxi; Passagk an’i> their Paintku 
Rf.liefs of Bull-hunting Scenes: compared with rnofiE or VaphfioCups. 

* A/irtialuff Fre.t£i/es' am/rm/eif U'ith depo?.U of poiuh-d 

slticco riftinitts iid&n^iag^ to North Entrance Passage; Successive stages of 
this; Good ashlar tuasonry of Middle phase; Fine %oerks of recottslruction 
in J/. J/. Hi 7 L; Proposed recofistitntion of N, Eritranee Passage; Approach 
to ^’tV7 Gate from IF, and N.; 'Fraees of inner Gateaiay; Safegnardiug 
measures due to considerations of police; Lower Pillar-IIall and light-area ; 
Presumed Upper Columnar Hall and Corridor linking it ‘ceith Central Court; 
Portico overlooking (ft. side of Entrance Passage; Loggia with three struc¬ 
tural divisions ; Painted reliefs of bullgrappliug scenes; Olkie-frees in back¬ 
ground; Si'tWP laid in Country; Stratum eontaining painted fragments; 
Remains of rock-work foreground; Hovine reliefs; Head of gtga nth bull — 
its noble, aspecl: Foot and hoof of bull; i*arl of teoinaiis leg—ankle ring ; 
Pari of a female thigh ; Parallels from Vapheio Cups: Recurrence of triple 
division ; Did the Palace friers supply models elsewhere 1 Fragmentary reliefs 
in Elgin Collection; Indications of parallel frieze in E. Gallery; /ht Its leg 
found in connexion with it; The Vapheio reliefs; Cup A ; Girt grappling 
hull; The neck-twisting feat; Citf E—'Capture through decoy Cozo : Evidences 
of ArtisEc cycle—on vases and gems; tJmilations of intaglio tcehiiisjne ; Bull 
on sealimpresstons nosing trail —fi-f in Cup H; LassAug scene on gent; 
jlLM, /H date of painted reliefs from N, linlranee Passage; Relatively 
late date of stratum with bull reliefs; Part of reliefs seen in position by 
Greeks; Olive-tree i ciiefs at two actrcmitics; Pat allel survival of N.W, 
Portico; hijluence of remains on imagination of HcHchic seillers. 

The ‘ Miniature Frescoes ' described in, the last Sections had adorned the 
walls of a small sanctuary chamber and the scale w'as proportioned to the 
narrow' Sjiace that had contained them. The)' tluis present a strikin<r 
contrast to the painted stucco remains found in the adjoining area that 
formetJ part of the chief public nvenui' of approach to the Central Court. 

The little chamber from wltich these remains were derived had stood, 
as we have seen, at the angle corresponding with the siructui c of the Early 
Keep as it here bordered the Northttrn Entrance Passage, together with 
a brief section of the North Viorder of the Central Coui’t. 

Below this angle the Entrance Passage, as shown in the first Volume 


NORTHERN ENTRANCE PASSAGE 


^59 

of this workf h^d lUHlergone thret; successive stages in the course of ilie itdonjf* 
Palace history. In, its earliest phase it ivas an ascending gangway, sex'^en 
metres broad, between a M. M. [-11 wall ntiining North from the super- 
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slriicttire of the Early Keep and a con temporary terrace wall running parallel 
with it to the East. At the beginning of the Third Middle Minoan Period itssuc- 
iliis arrangement was superseded by the construction in front of the original sia^ls^ 


t6o 


NORTHERN ENTRANCE PASSAGE 


boundary walls of three ' bastions ’ on either side rising below in a con¬ 
tinuous line, though forming level terraces above and divided by small gaps 
w'hich seem to have been filled with massive upright baulks of timber. 
Finally, apparently iiv the early days of the Reoccupation period (L. M. 1II a), 
to aftbnl more promiscuous facilities for access to tlie Central Court, the 
Eastern group of bastions was sufficiently demolished to allow a broader 
roadivay to be made at a level of about a metre higher than the earlier 
ramp. This roadway thus e-x ten tied from the face of the Western line of 
bastions to the old terrace wall on the East and was about five metres broad 
—more than two-thirds, that is, of the breadth of the earliest avenue of 
ingress, 

tiwid But the real interest centres on tite fine ashlar construction of ilie 

mnmnrr toiddle period of this entrance system, which —so far as it was not deithcrately 
rased on the East side—had been better preserved than any of the Palace 
structures except some parts of the Domestic Quarter, This, indeed, was 
largely due to a simllariij' in the conditions. Both fabrics were to a great 
extent backed by cuttings made for the purpose in earlier strata. The 
Domestic Ouarter, as we have seen, was set in the ‘ Great Cutting' East of 
the Central Court, 'Phe Northern Entrance Passage was excavated out of the 
steep slope of the Neolithic 'Tell’ on that side, thus reaching the Central 
Court by a gradual incline, perhaps a few metres beyond its Northern 
facade line. In both cases, over and above the greater security insured 
against earthquake shocks, the tendency of debris and later deposits to 
accumulate in the artificial hollow did much to protect the structural remains 
from the later robbers of well-ciit limestone blocks u'ho infested the site. 

It is a remarkable fact that, of the fine pers|>ective of successive 

structural sections—here, for convenience termed ' bastions'— rising in places 

seven courses high, that ti>day opens before the spectator who stands in the 

area of the North Pillar Hall below (see Fig, 105), not one single stone was 

visible when the excavation of this section betfan. 

& 


The rforthero Entrance Passage as arranged in M.M. lUo: its Upper 
GaHcries and Paiated Friezes. 

SLof evidence Is forthcoming for the dale when this North 

Entrance Avenue was carried out. For a /^rwimn j the fact that ilie 
in™L'M. Western line of bastion rest on walling of the M, M, II 

iil«. Palace is itself conclusive. On the other hand, it has already been pointed 
out that both the character of the masonry and the style of the mason’s 
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KK construct ED IM.AN OF NORTUHRN ENTRANCE i6r 

marks, sucli as ilie irklents, the iloublti axes, and ‘ broad arrows ‘ cut on tiie 
blocks, absolutely correspond will; those of ihe ashlar masonry of many 
parts of the Domestic Quarter, belonging-as shown elsewhere in detail — 
to the early phase./?, of the Third >Tiddlc Minoan Period. To this may 
he added another piece of corrolwrative evidence: the West wall of the 
three bastions on that side forn;s an integral part of the North-West 
T*<irtico Iwyoiul, together with the adjoining Lustral Area, which has also 
been sho;vn above to go back to the same M. [ [ I a phase. The Nortli 
line of Bastion li is in fact the coiitimialion of iliat of the doorways of the 
Nortli-West Entrance. The North face of the opposite Bastion on the 
East side (B-B) follows the .same line. 

Many elements are at onr disposal for the original plan and elevation 
nf the section of the Korihem lintrance Avenue that lies below what was 
once the N lv, angle ot the Early Keep and Its siipersmiciure. A careful 
study of these lias led to a result, at once self-coiuaitied and answering to all 
tiCiil rtquireniCuts, vvhicli fully explains ]iow this approacl^ was the 

vehicle tor llie most splendid e.xhibition of tiie plastic art combinetl with the 
paiiuers skill that could have existed in the whole of the Palace precincts. 
Nowhere else, certainly, within t];e building was a place to be found for two 
spacious and well-lighted ('lallerles, lacing one another, to do equal justice to 
the.se large compositions. I ’or the structures of which .such a gootl record 
has been preserveil to us were associated with the remains of great painted 
plaster reliefs of bn 11-catelling scenes, fragmentary, indeed, but a single piece of 
which—the liead of the charging bull^is alone sttflicieiit to place Minoan 

art, in this department at least, on a jxir with the masterpieces of Classical 
.Antiquity. 

1 he plans and elev.ations (holding I’late, l*ig, loit) c-xeciucd, with com- 
fdete architectural details, by Mr. I’iet de Jong, in accordance with m;- 
gcimral arrangement, gradually elaborated, correspond in the most exact 
manner with the e.xisting remains and the space conditions, and mav, indeed, 
be JsaicI to prove tliemseJves. 

The impressive effect of this avenue of approach was no doubt kept 
the more in view owing to this being the chief public entrance of the Palace. 
Whether or not the trident signs repeated in the North- Westernmost 
bastion conveyed a special allusion, this was the Sea Gate of the building 
Ihe outer gateway indeed opcnetl W^est, but it dearly .stood in relation to 
some pavetl way running almost Nortli, a diagonal connexion with which 
ts m Inct preservetl by a narrow causeway .starling from above the * Theatral 
Area and heading towartls the North Pillar Crypt and the Royal Villa. 
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The outer gate stood m connexion with a kiiul of /^m/ry/ou, the guard- 
room of which is clearly traceable on its South Hank while to the North was, 
apparently, a tower. The roadway thus entereil on an elongated paved space 
about three metres broad with a gradual rise South wards. It is dear that, at 
the epoch to which the construction of the double row of bastions belonged, 
the upper end of this entrance space was blocked by a second gateway. The 
place of the massive woodeit piers of this on either side could be dearly traced, 
the gates iheniseh'cs, oi'iening inwards, doubtless being faced by rounded posts 
such as we see indicated in the case of a more or less contemporary tablet ol 
the ‘Town Mosaic' representing a tower,* and again on the gate of the 
besieged stronghold on the silver rhyton from Mycenae.' Inside this, again, 
on the left was a narrow walled recess that seems to have been devised lor 
a warder of the inner gate. (See Plan A at end of Yol. ii.) 

Tlic restored drawing of M r. Piet de joiig (Fig. 107) shows this inner 
entrance and the porticoes above the ascending passage beyond much as 
they must originally have appeared. 

These triple safeguards—the narrowing of the entrance passage to 
about a third of its original size, the construction of the massive bastions 
within, and of a tower just outside the Inner gateway on its North 
side—arc curitHisly diaracteristic of the bulklers of the Third Mldille 
Mlnoan Palace. There does not seem to be any probability that at the 
e|ioch to which they belong there was any serious outside menace. But 
there can be no doubt that in this Age the Priest-Kings of Knossos had 
accumulated vast stOR'S of treasure in various materials within its walls, the 
evidence of which is to be seen in the ' Kaselles' at that time constructed 
in the magazines. It lias already been shown that a large section of tliese 
was now’ shut off from the surrounding area, thus forming the‘enclave ol 
the Kaselles',^ and acce.Hs to this was restricted by the construction of a wall 
across the l.ong Corridor with a doorway, the primitive key of which was 
no doubt In the hands of a special ofiicer. I n view of these interior 
precautions we have grouiiils for regarding the jiartial blocking of the North 
Entrance Passage as due to similar motives of police protection and general 
security rather than to any pressing military need. 

As a whole, indeed, the successive changes in the arrangement here 
present a close parallel with the history of the West Magazines. 

The elongated paveil space between the outer and inner gates .served 
itself as the principal light area of a large open I iali with two rows of large 

* J* njM„ i, Kijj. (facing p. 506), i. * See above, p- 95. h’in* 

’ P. ,1/., i, p. 449 seqq. 
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IVLtll 

(hn-c 

divislcans. 


tin iiou si y se pa ra tet I 
It from the coiitem- 

porary North-West 
Portico aiul entraitce 
system. Only at its 
Southern end, where 
the terrace was only 
two aitd a half metres 
above the pavement 
of the ramp, there ts 
a well-dehned gap in 
the masonry through 
witich a cloublc flight 
of twelve steps would 
have reached the up- 
per level. What seems 
to be part of a base 
slab of the lowest step 
i*> actually iu position. 

Except for the 
stepped access from 
the roadway, this 
Western lerrrice thus 
formed an enclosed 
sioii or elon”aied hj^- 
It wilt be seen 
that the positions oc- 
cu[.>ied originally by 
the upright baulks 
along the face of the 
sup port tug wall above 
the roadway suggest 
a tiivislon of the gal¬ 
lery Into three almost 
equal sections (Eigs. 
nui. 114). Grouping 
tite baulks wttb the 
two outer seciion.s.ihe 
first of which is broken 
by the fliglit of steps, 
we obtain, indeed, 
the following espace- 



CRCEN 

RED 

BLACK 


LIIU 11. I’.VFII Oi- pLowKKixi:; OMV&iRtc moM S, E 
.ji W.lokTico: hvJtTiiKkx liSTR.nxct; PassACK. 
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ments. The nr,st and secotul sections would each have been al^jt t 4 60 
metres or aboiit 15 feet In length, and the third 4’25 metres. The |>ara!1el 

terrace ott the li^ast side 
showed divisions correspond¬ 
ing with these. 

This triple divisioiii so 
a pp rox i tn a tely exact, wi 11 be 
seen to have a possible bearing 
ofgreat interest on the arrange¬ 
ment of the series of painted 
stucco reliefs, which, according 
to the clear evidence that has 
come tlown to ns, occupied the 
back wall of the 

Painted Reliefs from Frieze in 
Western Gallery: Remains 
of Olive-trees^ 

'fhese reliefs clearly be* isusi- 
longeil to -joii^e "rcM cmn[>osh 
tion reprcscniing bulheatching 
or biill-grappllng scenes. The 
first group of fragments came 
to ligh l — about I 50 metres 
beneath the surface level at 
this point in the space in¬ 
clude by the opening tor 
the tlight of steps by vvhich the 
galler}' was reaclit tl from live 
upper part of the roathvay. 
Heren besides animal pieces, 
were considerable [iarts of ihe 



m GREEN 
^ RED 

■ black 


I k., nit. I(fHAiLs ot-O mvk ScK.vvs tuoAi J'rkhco » i i i r 

siiyw S'IS t'l'j. (’) (Shi-. ido ii, I'r Il.p.474.)bri^ticlies of a 

llou'tiirin^ olive-tree, forming 
]mrt of the left upper comer of a brjje ptinel (J* igs. I it, 1 To lianuortiRe 

with the fijiiirecl reliefs of the coiuposilioti the Itoes of the small branches. 
ii;cliidiii<r the leafy spravs, are in each case sHjfhtl}' bossed. The leaves 


Tin; Imsriicntiil njjjit-t line a ht^m al>uv(*. Thii; per pend icLiLtr border on 

curve fotward wtietc it rcdthed iKe wooden ibe lefl is iilso well preserved. It tiad a. 











































































































168 I RESCOES OF OLIVE-TREES, [X SLIGHT RELIEF 


OlivC' 
irceaof 

grounilH 



ar(j alternately of green, red, aiul black, in a few cases \i luie, a naturalistic 
reflection of ihe varying hues visible in the foliage of oli\'e-trees, of which 
we already find examples in 
early M. M, III wall-piiiiu- 
ingsJ An exquisite specime 11 
from a basement behind the 
Stepped Porch is here re¬ 
peated in Fig. Ill, 

This variation in tint 
appears indeed still earlier 
on a fragment of M. M. 11 ^ 
jxjlychrome pottery here re- 
protUiccd in Fig. 111?.* 1 lerc, 
too, we have similar asterisk- ‘ 
like flowers, This long ar¬ 
tistic tradition of reproducing 
the seasonal variations of 
oli\''C foliage finds a more 
distant sequel in a fragment 
of wall-|>aiiiting recently dis¬ 
covered at Jell-el-Ainama.^ 
which supplies a very definite 
proof of Egyptian iiuieUeil- 
ness. [n iltc fresco before ns the flowers depicted facing, like white asterisks. 


I'lO, ] I !, i'OJ-' xM. M, UI FkF-SCO I kom 
n.vFiKM IlST NMAk StHPI'KIJ i’OHTIi O, inlfOW’INi; ( 

WTiT* RFr!\ WlllTK, ASh fjJ.AC K LkAVF:!, 



i^qiEkire s^tian. The 
up^H3r pitxe is 31 cm. 
wide by 2 i’4 hiyh ; ihe 
lower 57 crti- wide by 
31-5 rm. biiishK Thetwii 
pieces EDgether+ which 
only jihow the lopscif she 
brtiTicheSp «lre 5J-y cm. 

^ /I ff/ AL, j, p. 53/^^ 

Fig. 389. Ih. Roden- 
wLildt ( Ifn ffS, ii^ p. T 95 ) 
utstj oppositely coiiipares 
the style of the olive 

sprays w'ilh thiit of ihc plants on the Magi A 
Triada frescoes. 

* p. 263, and Fig, 

" 'J'he design ^eins to be a convc^mional 


reiidcrtnE of oliiL-irees willi ttark green and 
grey lerux-s. rhe frin^nienis arc now in (he 
AsfjEiujlciSin Mtiseitm. 
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OLIVE-TREKS, SIGN OF OFEN COUNTRY 


Scene 
bid in 
cotintrj'. 


much re.semble those of the M.M. II ceramic examjjlc referred to above, 
while the dotted stalk conveys a conveatioiialiKed reminiscence of tlie 
buckling sprays. (Sec Fig. 110 ,') 

It must be said that on the vchole these details, and the parallels that 
they evoke, give an archaic impression and hicUne us to place the execudoii 
of this wall-painting well within the limits of M, M. III. 

The other remains of olive-trees occurred above the roadwaj', from 
about the middle of the Portico oinvards, the principal piece beiitg found at 
the farther or Northern extremity of the terrace wall under Uastion A. 
The painted surface in tlii.s w'as a good deal worn away, but the foliage 
\rith Its alternating green, red. and black tiiiits was of much the sanie 
character as the other. Here loo the surface was slightly relieved, in this 
case, in the form of a succession of oval bosses following the ramification of 
the branches and tw'Igs on which the leaves and stalks were paintctl. Ut 
the larger piece of this, that it w-as possible to put together,’' a part oi the 
upper ridged margin as well as the upfjer border on the right was preserved, 
showing that it had formed the upper right-han<l section ot a large panel 
with a wooden casing (Fig. H-'?), 

The insertion of olive-trees in this composition affords a valuable 
indication that the hull-grappling scenes that it represented took place in 
the open country in contradistinction with the aerobatic feats connected with 
an artificial arena, or bull-rings, such as those seen on the fresco panels 
to be descnlitd below', from the Kastern terrace of the Palace. 

1 here can be little doubt that these palntetl plaster reliefs of olive- 
trees, a fair proportion of which was m each case contttiuoiisly preserved, 
filled the ends of the terminal panels ofa long composition of which remains 
were brought to light at intervals on the same approximate level over 
a length of about 13 metres. It is a remarkable fact that whereas the other 
Iragments found stood in no direct connexion with one another and seem to 
have been casually swept togeilier, a large part of these two trees showing 
llieir exterior borders shouUl in these cases have been deposited in positions 
closely bordering what W'e may believe to have been their original place on 
the wall. It seents possible tltat the terminal wall-section to the South and 
Nrhrlh may have been more strongly compacted with a view to holding tlie 
enclosed panels. 

The principal remains of painted plaster fragments la)* along the Jotted 
Une across the elevation on the folding iMate, Fig, IH. as indicated by the 

' RepTodui;C(J froni ii, Pt, II, p. 4 J4, - The larj^er piece is 52-5 cm. tiigh iind 

F^'S' 281 , 48.4 broad 










ELLVATIOIM OF WEST BASTIONS OF NORTH ENTRANCE PASSAGE 
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STRATUM IK WHICH RELIEFS WERE DEPOSITED 171 


asterisks.’ They were largely embedded in debris of rubble masonry Stratum 
belonging to the face of the back wall to which the stucco base of the reliefs ing 
had been applied. The whole deposit indeed seems to mark a destruction 

Ulema. 



of the upper fabric of the I’ortico, carried out at some particular iiEne. As 
the Etratutn itself was 011 aiv average finite a metre higher than that on 
which L, M. Ill It pottery rested, there is every reason for believing that 
this destruction took place not earlier, at least, than the Geometrical Age, 
the remains of which appear in the neighbouring area North of thi.s.^ 

The striving after a natural effect in the painted reliefs of the olive- 
trees stands in strong couirast to the very artificial manner in which the work 
rocky foreground of the composition was executed. Some fragments of 
this, found together about the centre of the line of deposit, are restored in 
Fig, 11,7, showing part of a band of Intersecting waves with relieved borders, 
one of them about tS centimetres in height, though probably of varying 


* 't hese must not be coufounded with the 
ei^ht-fayed starsijjn^ on some of ihc of 

the " iRistEons 

“ I he definite remains of the ' Geo 
metric' town bej^iri about 20 metres North of 


the Paliace benmdary on this side. Here a 
well cuntairtiug an abundance of ^Geometric " 
pottery had been sunk on the Snuthem border 
of the Minoan ' Pihii: Crypt \ 
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THE liULi:s HEAD RELIEF 


dimensions, and representing the grain of the stone in the conv^entional 
manner. The outer curves here are coloured a bluish green^ the inner a 
deep red, ^vhile, within this^ Is a cut conglomerate secEion rejieating the same 
hue with inner black bands, containiitg reel and black-borderetl pebbles. 

Buibgrapp Ling Reliefs. 

iiovbc Farts of Ijovlne reliefs came nut at interv'als along the whole of this 

stratlgraphical horkon, Tliese belonged to more than one animal, though 
they were much mixed up and in many cases very fragmentary. Among 
the better defined pieces was a lore-thigh, remains of several legs, and part 
of an animal's flank—63 centimeires by 43-5 showing on the left a red 
ground w ith a waved edge, succeeded by a broad \vhiie patch on w hich were 
red spots, one of them of the characteristic iiuatrefoil shape- 





F(CS. IIT. SliCTEON or BL'LL^S HkAD RfcMt;T'' ACROSS Kvli ANfp FoHJ^-HEAfi. 

'I’he surface of lliis was miLic:]i abraded, but it is possible iliat it 
belonged to the same anitnal, of which an almost complete head was found. 
This lay about So centimetres beneath the surface, a metre out from the 
border-line of Bastion B and somewhat Nortli of its centre—at a Sjwt where 
these remains were specially concentntted. 

jjeadof This head, which is that of a gi|;antic bull of the Unis breed and 

measures 64 centimetres from the back of the head behind the ear to the tifi 
ncibk of the nose, was incomparably the hipest of all the painted stucco reliefs here 
‘ discovered (Fi-r. 1 Hi and Section, Fig. 1 J 7 |. It still stands forth as one of 
the noblest revelations of Minoan Art. 

It is simple and lan^e in style, but instinct with fiery life. The monkling, 
tliough partly in a lower plane, merges huo very higli relief in the treatment 
of the eye and forehead, while the upper circuit of the ear is executed in the 
round. 'I he surface U of a deep ruddy hue with a bluish white spot of 







Fiti III:?. 1‘aKNIK 1» Sri'CCO RKLEEF of JltAU Ol CliAklilNJ-i TjULI-j ! kOM WkST FoailCO OF X 

Kxtranxe Passaije. 
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THE BULL'S HEAD RELIEF 


cuspcii Outline 0(1 ike bridge ol tlie nose* he pupil of the eye is of 
a yellowish white, and the eye-ball, ringed with coloured bands, is exceedingly 
prominent (Fig* IIS), The upstanding ear marks intense excitement; the 
tongue protrudes, the hot breath seems to blow through the nostrils. The 
folds of the dewlap show that the head was in a lowered position- it is that of 
a bull coursing wildly. 

hnofof''^ possible, indeed, that a bovine foot and hoof with a part of the 

bull. 



BROWN MADDER 


YELLOWISH WHITE 
.BROWN madder 
RED LINE ROUND EYE 
TER LfNE OF 


BROWN MADDER 
PALE BLUE 
BROWN MADDER 


THE BULL’S EYE 


LI D 
RED 


l ie. 11«, View or Hi ll’s Rye. 


background attaching to it found a couple of metres South of this really belongs 
to the same animal. Both the character of the relief and the bright red colour 
are identical, and the action is seen to correspond. As its outline and the set 

cf the lioof shows, it is part of a hind leg nnd also belonged to a ‘rallonintr 
animal (Fig. nil). ■'> I & 

The hoof has no connexion with the ground, and. like the forepart of 
the head itSL*lf, is set against a background of the same bright ruddy hue— 
the Minoan artists never shrinking from profiling figures against backgrounds 
of nimost the same tone of red* 

At the same time, however, behind the bulls ear there appears a patch 
of blue, which may well Ivave formed an upper zone of the field. I'his blue 
upper zone seems to have recurred on other panels, 

^ frasnwnt found uMr .1.0 biirs head na., a. lira, erroneouslv lake.. 

1,^ .o be |,ar. of Its horn—tu taper form and the corrngnted surface tnivarda 
the larger end, like that of the root of tlie l.„m, suggesting a superficial 


BULL'S HOOF, AND PART OF WOMAN’S LEG 


'75 



resembliinceJ Us real character, however, lias long been recognized, aiul 
there can be no doubt that it formed part of a woman’s leg—the pale tint, itt 
this case, a greyisli white, being the regular mark of the female sex, The 
tendons are rendered in a sjmnietrically conventional manner, and above the 
ankle, where it was broken off. traces of the horizontal bands of the usual 
puttees or leggings are clearly visible (Fig. 12b). 

Just at this point, where the ankle is broken 
away, there is visible a small section of a blue band 
running diagonally downwards. In this band we 


J'lo, I If*. l-'uoT ,\Mi Hoof of Ucli.'s Hi.vu T-no. 


FlU, I'io, I'AHT OT I, EC 
01' Ff::^jalk ^('du with 
Thacf-h or E'l'tjkes anh 
ANIiLl-MilSd. 


must certainly recognize a part of one of the silver ankle-rings, coloured 
blue, already described in connexion with the * Procession Fresco .® 

The leg is turned to the left, in the direction opposed to that indicated 
by the bull's head, with which it seems most natural to connect tt. We 

' In Kttass^t, rgoo (/AM. A., vt), horn on the bull's heitd. 

t>. 51, I'ig. 10, it is set against the stump of the = fKoJ.\/,, ii.ri. H.pp. 716, 7i7,atid Fig. I,I I. 
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1?6 INDICATIONS OF PARALLEL FRIEZE IN E. GALLERY 

have here, then, in all probability, some parallel scene to that on the 
\'^apheio Clip,* m wliich a girl is seen dinging desperately with both legs 
and arms to the horns of a charging bull, 

Aniong other tragnuents of human figures was a section ot a bare 
female thigh, broken oft a little above the knee and presenting a pure white 
surface. li Is possible that this and what seems to have formctl part of 
a female arm may have belonged to the same figure as the leg. Only one 
piece of a male biill-grappler was sufficiently preserved for a definite 
description, Tltis was a secuon ofa fore-arm still showing its ruddy tlesh tint. 

On the West side, then, of the Entrance Passage, bordering tlie sup¬ 
porting bastions of the original I'ortlco, we have evidence on the same 
archaeological stratum of the occurrence of a series of deposits of painted 
stucco fragments, svipjjlying at least a general idea of the composition. 

We have here olive-trees, parts of at least two bulls—one at full gallop 
with his head down— fragments of a man's arm and of tlic legs of a woman 
of the ‘ Cow-Girl' class. VVe see, too, the remains of a conventional rock- 
work border forming the base of the whole, hi addition to this there is 
evidence of a triple structural division, suggesting a corresponding division 
of the series of reliefs. 


Indications of Parallel Frieze at Back of Eastern Gallery of 

Entrance Passage. 

If, moreover, we may Judge by the architectural arrangement now 
restored as well as by the fnigmentarj- evidence of two actual reliefs, some 
similar frieze had existed on the Eastern side of the gatigw'sy. 

It has, indeed, been pointed out above that the need of providing 
a corridor of approach, more or less on the level, from the Central Court to 
the Upper North Hall as well as the dictates of architectural symmetry 
must lead us to suppose that the Western Portico, to which bull-linniing 
scenes resembling those of the Vaphelo Cu[i A belonged, was faced by another 
on the Eastern side of the Entrance Passage, 

The deliberate destruction of a large part of the substructure of this 


gallery would necessarily Imm obliterated most traces of its original decora¬ 
tion, Isolated pieces of evidence of the existence of palntetl stucco reliefs on 
this side did. however, occur in the shape of two fragments of buirs Ici-s 
one while with black spots like that from tlie "Spiral Fresco Area foutul 
above the remains of Bastion A A. and which seems to have belonged to the 

* See below, (j, iSi, unU bis- 12:>, J'he * /*. i>/ .)/„ {. p, ,,- 3 , 

ses of the figure, as there dtruonsiraWiI, is evidently more or less tonttiiiiporary. 
clearly hrougbl out. 




PARALLELS FROM VAI'JIFIO CUPS 


section of the back wall that liaU once existed above tlie terrace- 
level at this point. The fragments failed to convey any idea of the action 
of the animal or animals to tvhfcli tliey belonged, but there reiiuitits a strong 
priori [jresumption tliat the frieze on this side stood in a relatioit to the 
other, similar to that presented by tlie Vapheio vases and in an imperfect form 
by the Figin reliefs. I f on the one side the spectator could see the sensational 
episodes of a drive of bulls, on [be other he miylii have followed the gradual 
unfolding of a more quiet plot resembling that of the Vaphelo Cup H. ajid 
illustrating the capture o( a bull by means of a decoy cow. 

Parallels sug^gested by Vapheio Cups. 

Ail the leatnres ol wliich we have indications in the remains of these 
painted stucco friezes recur in the repousse reliefs of the Vapheio Cup A 
that supply a detailed record ol episodes in a Mtno.'tn conipositiuit relating to 
the htinting of wild or half-wild bulls {Fig. l-itt, v). In this case, as we may 
infer from the date j^alms' represented as well as the olives (not necessarily 
'sild), the scene t.s lakl in a more or less civilized countrysiH-le or park, though 
with rocky hills aroutui, indicated by the borders above and below. Hero, 
also, as in the parallel class of designs nhisir.iting the sports of the bull-ring, 
it will be .seen that ‘cow-girls a.s well as boys took jxirt in the dangerous 
acrobatic feats. 

In this case, too, the subject is clearly divided into three separate 
episodes, and the same triple division is noticeable in ihe composition 
presentet.1 by the other cup, the subject ot which illustrates the capture of 
a bull by nieaivs of a decoy cow. 

A Unmntis tJ pw for the date of the \'apheio Cups was .supplied by 
the last ceramic elements of tlie Tomb, repeating the ‘ Ugival Caitopy' 
motive and belonging to L. M. I h, or approximately from r50o to [450 u.c.,- 
ihougli, it is possible that the cups tliemselves dated back to at least the 
earlier phase of L, M. I, | he shape of the cups, as has beeit already shown, 
is distinctively Cretan, and a specimen of this type occurred in a M. M. Ill 
interment at Mochlos (big, 1*^2).’ 1 he char.actenstic handle, indeed, is already 

from sudi sctaL-s jis thfti on iht gcni polychrome jur, tliiit they hiid already become 

sbow ini; Genii watering nursling fsec afamitiarfeaiure of the Wscape by M.M. II/h 

A. E., , 1 /vf. Tree ,i/tJ /‘iihr Cult, [orj.and They also appear on an intaglio of that date 

I’lg. 0 it ia rea-sonabtu to cundude tliat the ^ J>. 0/M., it, Er. II, p, 4^0, Fig. 2!}li a, a’ ^ 

dale palm was inircHltiecJ by the Minoans (TsouiUas, ’E^, '.Vx-i iSSy, I'l V]I and 

into Crete, and did not fornt [tart of the indi- p. 154). and see p. 4&^ seqq, 

genous Aegean vigeEation. But h is dear, as “ Seagcr, JM-AIos. p. Si, sti f.. and Fig. ti. 

IS shown by [he group of three palms on a fine Cf, /'. t/.lA, ii, Pt, II, n, 451 Fie wjg ^ 
in. X * fc- - . ■ 
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ifiutatfiil ill clay at least by the beginning of that Ptriod {see P ig. ) 21)' 
and must go back to metal prototypes dating from the preceding Age(M.M. 11 ), 


121. Fhagmkkt or O av (jtmirnr |],VNi>i.r: imitatku mow MniAi. Futtw 

OF ‘Vai'HKJO* TvI'K: Ksorscs M. M. Ill a. 
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['aJitce 
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supply 
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Fic, 122 , Ct*t' or ^ Vaphf.io^ FoR^s iroii Mochi.os 

"riie shape of the Cups itself is exactly paralleled by the example l\i veiiTcJ stone 
found with L. ?il, I ct pottery at Knossos,^ and by those depicted aniony^ 

the gifts from Keftiu dating from tlie early part of Thothmes I ] I's rotgn,* 
That the Vapheio Cup A exhibits these traditional scenes, of which 
our records go well hack into M, M, III, in a somewhat later and more 
sensational aspect is always possible, but it may well be :isked whether 
the outstanding model from which the artist of the cup as well as the 
engravers who epitomized such scenes on iivlaglios drew their inspiration, 

* See /t ijf !•- ^43 t 1rt3 A iniituteJ from the Vitpheio 

As already shown (ii, 175 and Fig. W!') * //rV,, ii, Ft, I, jj, 3 S 0 , Fig, 212, 

a Clay Cup fTom ihe Nienhagcn Cemeiery in * /hd., ii, F(. H, p. Kigs. 337, 333: 

Silesia belonging to ihe Early Hron/t Age is Tombs of L'ser-Amon anti Senmut. 
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RELIEFS ON VAPilEIO CLM* A 
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I So 

was not in its maiit features, at least, supplied bj' the great series of reliefs set 
up in ronspicuotts positions above the Northerly Entrance l*assage of tlte 
Knossian Palace. May not the splendid plastic com[tosilions, of which we 
have here a fragmentary 
record, overlooking in a 
manner the Sea Gate of 
the great Mlnoan huikling, 
have aftected die works of 
lesser .^rt as the sculp¬ 
tures of the Parthenon did 
those of Classical Greece ? 

It seems possible that the 
structural division into 
three parts, here traceable, 
may have conditioned the 
triple arrangen’ient that 
seems to have been a per- 
ma II en t fe a tn re 0 fthese CO nt * 
positions. 11 will be seen, 
indeed,thatsome5culiitnr.al pit;. 12-1. isei-i. cAVmi i uv N-nr on Cip A. 

fragments from the Elgin 

Collection, found at Mj'cenae, once more le.id us in an unexpected fashion to 
the great Palace of Knossos as the main source of these Vapheto groups." 

The Elgin reliefs, as we shall see, point to two separate groups, one 
containing a charging and the other a stationary Hgiire of a bull, and this 
corresponds with the antithetic composition of the two groups depicted on the 
Vapheio Cups. In one case we see there a bull-hunting scene, in the other, 
as will be shown below, a scene of capture by means of a decoy cow. Both 
groujK, rnoreover, divide themselves into three episodes, an arrangement 
which In the case of the frieze of reliels above the Western bastions of tbe 
Kortherii Entrance Passage was almost im^rtjsed by structural conditions. 

Reliefs on the Vapheio Cup A. 

A brief description of the designs on the two gold cups from the 
Vapheio Tomb may be given here (set: Fig. 12a, and n]. 

The Bull-hunting scene on the Cup* A of Pig, 1211, presenting the more 

’ below, p. 195 ^ Il-.V), lire] a cartfut tcirhnfcal descrip- 

* The originnl nublitaiion uf the Vapheio liuii bj' tt, I'errut in //tt/, ifffArf, vi, p. 7414 
Cups by their discoverer, Ch, Tsffunuis, ap- »ajq, (see, too, Fii-s, J 69 , 370 , and 1 * 1 . XV). 
[KSred in iSSy, pp. 119 - 71 , and 
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sensational design, is here leproduced from the fine original drawing of 
Monsieur F. Glllitirori., [ere,' as well as the tamer subject, centring round 
a decoy cow, of the com¬ 
panion ^'essel (B). The 
photograpltlc views (Figs- 
(‘ 24 “lti 7 ) bring out indi¬ 
vidual scenes, 

The three episodes 
here grouped together m ust 
be regarried as the results 
of a ■ drive ' of wild or half- 
wild bulls along the bottom 
of some wooded glen with 
rorky steeps beyond on 
either side. The animals 
were thus hurried forwar*.! 
on a kind of ‘ obstacle 
race' towards the [:toint 

where their wild career 

, , , , J'lG. 12.1. Giklci.ixginc with ami Arms to Tlui ['s 

was checked by a rope f loKss, I kum Vai hkjo ( Vk 

cradle stretched across the 

course between two olive-trees, to tiie trunks of which the ropes were made 
fast. The same dt\'ice in a simpler shajae, where only a single rope was used, 
lias been already Illustrated by the miniature painting on the crystal plaque.- 
1 he object immediately in view was, by checking llie headlong rush of 
the animals, to afford the ‘ cow-boys *, ambushed near the obstacle, an oppor¬ 
tunity of showing their acroljaiic skill of grappling the bulls. In one case it 
Avlll be seen that the beast has cither turned in time or has cleared the 
barrier, and is galloping ott to the right. The middle scene shows a bull, 
who, endeavouring too late to turn, lias been caught sideways in the cradle 
and Is partly entangled in k" (Fig, 1 L! 4 ). The bull to the left, however, 
has either avoided or cleared the rope barrier, and has already gh en a very 
good account of one of his assailants. The youth to the right is Hung to 
the ground, his .arms thrown beliind Inm like the stricken lion-hunter on the 
dagger-blade from the Mycenae Shaft-Grave.* 

' My th:iiik;i are elite to his son for these ' Coloured Plate XIX, and cf. p. no, Fig. 
reprodijciioiis of . < li 1 SUVopi s ii nasta [ ic draw- (j I, 

ings. her ihc fine photc^raph^ frons whkh * 1 here isi no qijestiqn of a 'net' in ihe 
12 .j -7 ajc reproduced I am indcbrcd ordinary sense 
to the kindness of Prof. Karo. + See above, p, Fig. 
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Girt The Other fiijure b that of a girl. Springing forward from some coign 

of vantage she has iochecl both legs aiul arms rotitvd the monster's horns in 
Ttie such a way that it is not in his power to transfix her (Fig. 125), I'kis sudden 
twisimu onslaught, with the full weight thrown on the huirs head, has twisted it half 
feai. round and threatens to bring him down in full career, if not to break his 
neck, a feat, we are told,* which the Thessalian youths, springing from their 
[>ome5, actually performed. 

In an analogous motive, not Infrequently found on seals and seal- 
impressions of the early part of the Late Mlnoan --Vge, the attempt is made 
to twist the animal's neck by scidiig a horn in one iiand and the jaw or 
nozzle in the other.* 

The figure on the Vapheio Cup, thus desperately at grips with the 
horns of the great beast, is certainly that of a girl, in spile of the sinewy 
limbs that it displaj's. This fact, not apparently noted in any description of 
the scene, should be clear t<i any one intimate with Minoan iconography and 
who remembers the parallel wall-pain lings In wdilch the sex is tlcclared bj' 
the white skin colour. In these, as already observed, the * cow-boy' coBUime 
is copied even to the imitation of the male * sheath V the only distinction 
being the more elaborate coiffure, at times acconipaitled by a bright baiulean 
or ribbon over the forehead. In the present case the luxuriance of the locks 
is In striking contrast to those of the fallen youth, which have a quite short 
appearance In front. Here ^re see a kind of curling fringe alx^’t'e the fore¬ 
head,* while to prevent the exuberance of the tresses behind from becoming 
an impediment, they are partly bound up Into a kind of like the 

Greek 

In this case the only olive-trees are those to which the cords arc bound, 
while elsewhere we see palm-trees, a sign perhajis of the more ojjcn country 
in which the herd seeks escape. 


Design on the Vapheio Cup B. 

The subdued movement visible on the other cup (Fig. 
Figs. 12ii, 127) supplies a skilful foil to the sensational 


described above. 

* Fliny t//. jV. viii. 17?) of the 

mounted "rhessaEontiin Trii'^wufa^risTa* that 
they were actualSy able to kill the bulls in 
ibis nianiner intorta ctfvice tauros 

peca.re')t See below, p. 229. 

“ See below+ p. 231 and Fi^s. 1C2-4. 

' P. of .V., ii, Pt, I, p, 35, and Suppl. 


12 :1, B. and see 
subjects of that 

PI. XJII. and cf. pt 3 J3, yig, i m belou'. 

' The front border of the bail is often 
waved in the case of male figures, but the 
fringe of short curls is a, disiinclive feature of 
Iht noitien's coiffure, coniiniiaily regicatcd in 
wnll-ijainiings- 
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1 he story here depicted k simple enoiifjh, though It seems 10 have 
been quite inadequately realized by its commentators^ Mere, too, k divides 

itself into three succes¬ 
sive scenes—a 11 severing 
in this case, as we nvay 
A VC II suppose^ 10 t!ie 
triple division of the ter¬ 
race of tlie East Portico 
at Knossos—^and its 
theme is the capture of 
a half-vvikl steer by 
means of a tiecoy cow* 
The successive stages 
of the capture arc really 
three separate episodes, 
but these have been 
Avoveit by the artist into 

one con tin u 0 u s com- 
I'lr., VAPHKroCvT' li: Buli. anu Cow ^ 

AMORiJts Convkrsahos. IJOhltiOtl. 

In the first scene 

the bull k depicted nosing the cowk trad: In the second his treacherous 
companion engages him in ainorons converse, of Avhich her raked tail shows 
the sexual reaction^ The exiraordmarily human expressiveness of the two 
heads as they turn to one another is very characteristic of the Minoan 
artistic spirit, and quite foreign, as regards animals, to monumental Greek 
Art, It is nearer to Sir Edwin Landseen 

In the third scene tlte herdsman takes advantage of this dalliance to 


* 'I'he identirication of tbt: anumd whose 
sex is cDncc^led wilh a deiroy CQW^ tind [he 
con.scqytnt esjjbnation of wrliqk sccnet 
Wan: made by me in vrh^u 1 lynocured two 

of M. Gilhvroa's facsimiles of the cups for the 
A^htnolcan Ntustruni. It was tcferreil lo by me 
at that time in a public luciuru in the Atii^cuni 
and set forth In tlie printed labt^l and MS. 
caEak>i;uL*, 'J'en Virirs later M inturc&iin^ 
uljservatian made liy (ielieimrat: Uudolph 
Lifjsclikc uf Ihjnn PtuI pyblishrd by I>r. .A. 
KGrte {/iiAr^s^e/U J. .-IrfA. Ifis/. it 

(igoh)^ [>p. 195) con fi met! the cetiiral 


hicl ti-n which this Cunclusicm hinged. He 
observed tlsat the raisjrti;of the farther auimdV 
tail in the middle scene aiisHCT^ in fad to 
a phviticiil sign of sesna! inclination tegtilarly 
shown by the euw^ in such cases. The sex of 
the animal (oEherwise clearly indicated by the 
bulTis^ action) Ls tbu5 deterujincd. I >r. Kdrte, 
in %'Lcw of this, pr(>[>Dsed an explanation some¬ 
what farallet to my own. Instead of recog¬ 
nizing a coheIeiuous group, however, he saw 
three ikjpamte bulls in a single scene, a A^iew 
that would di^tmy the wbote dramalic 


Vivpheio 
Cup H: 
Capture 
ilirou^h 
dc cny 
cow. 



B.\ YOUTH DRAGGING GOAT ON KNOSSlAN t-RAGMENT 


Single 

bull 

repeated» 
tiDi Ehrce 
ii% sup¬ 
posed. 


lasso the miglitv Legist by li!s hind leg^. l"he luill h seen with his liead 
raised, belloTviiig with impotent rage: 

ir, OT€ TWpOS 

^puyip «Xko/i£i-o¥ ap.pl dy^Kta 

iCf}Vp<ar 

It niay be here observed that the Homeric picture cited in this passage 



hiG. 127+ Vapheio Ct' P il (sHOw iitfa L.\5^^iOlNc: or Bci.t). 


pf the dragjjed hull roaring as the j ottng men drag lilni to ihe altar, receivcf; a 
fresh lUnstratlon hi a v'ariaiit form from the relief on a fragment of a steatite 
‘rhytoil'* found some time since North-West of the site of the Knossian 
Palace. It is here a he-goat that, despite lus struggles, is dragged by 
a sturdy youth, jirobably to a simitar destination, Ileneath is seen a good 
specimen of a Minoan helmet, with a curious curved crest and apparently 
set with sections of boars' iiishs {I*'i g, l-JS), 

It is clear that on the Cup we must see not three separate animals, but 
rather a single bull thrice repeated, and the olive-iree itself seems to be the 
jamc. One scene is run into another, and, from obvious decorative con* 
siderations, the whole becomes a continuous toreutic work. Hut on the 
Palace walls the different episodes would have been enclosed in consecutive 
panels, and the triple arrangement of the bastions underlying tlie two 

' //Aif/ 5 v. 433-5- * hi the AshtnoSean Mtisewn, Oxford. 
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porticoes at Knossos, \\ Kere we venture to see the great outstanding arche* 
types of such coniposttloits, had existctl from an early date. 


Evidences of Artistic Cycle, supplied by Gem-types. 

Uiill-giappling and bulLcatching subjects, in whid) ‘cow-boys'—both 
male and female took j>arc in the wilds, seem to have formed a fav^ourite 

theme of wall-decoration from at least the 
earlier phase of M. M. Ill onwards. The 
closely related gronp. too, in which the set 
acrobatic performances of the “ bull-ring ' 
are depicted was illustrated, as we shall see, 
on the Palace walls of Knossos at least as 
early as ihe First Late Minoan Period. 
Many variations of these scenes of the 
/ii/trei‘a//fa/isia were thus be times taken 
over from the greater art of painted stucco 
reliefs or from fresco designs on the flat on 
to works of the lesser Art. such as the 
reliefs on vases or the intaglios on gems 
and signet-rings- 

Such a subject, of which we do not 
possess the plastic original, is to be seen 
ill the exquisitely engraved tlesign—here reproduced troni an enlarged 
photograpltic copy of the cast—‘in Fig. l-l>, on a ‘ flattened cj linder' of 
onyx, not later, certainly, thai^ M. M. HI, and displaying the finest combina¬ 
tion of |« 3 werful executioit iviih minute detail to be fomul, perhaps, iit the 
whole range of the Minoan gem-engravers Art. In this case a cow-boy- 
takes advantage of a huge bull drinking at a tank to spring down on him 
and gr.npplc his neck and forelegs.’ Such a feat would have Involved 



* A, M. ColL, once 'I'ysktcwic^; see /\ 
it p. 37 7 i Figr. 271+ and gT Furlwilinglerj 

P3. 9 , and voL p. The 

parallel prei«>nTt:dbyihe rrelli^-work 
□f the tank with the |iainted planter panels on 
two bays of the ('Giitml Court of ihe Phaesto^s 
I'alace has been pointed out by me in Voh i 
oF this work (c^ p- J 73 i l'1g- 27 C ^^ind pp. 
37fir 377 ). Bui the irehis paneni, though of 
woodwi>rk origin^ is in this ca§e used as a 


decoration of a solid field of masonry, lllerc 
Is no wnrn^nt for Ur. H* R. Hall's suggeaiion 
{ TAf Ch?/7isafi^n CrWsV tfi fAr : 

fAe /7Aifii7 1 S 7 ) that the 

dS^jcgi fn front of ihc hull is ^ a hurdle cjf 
withies*. My interpretatiQii of a liink^ at which 
ihe bull is drinking, had occiirred independently 
to I'urtwiingler ii+ p, ^ 6 }, ist vreb 

leichE ein t;rosser brunncnlri\e gemeini. U.is 
diiratcndc I'hier wird., w'ahrend es 2 u saufen 


Kvi- 

di^nce^ flf 

artiftiic 

eyeb. 


On vases 
nmJ gems. 



Limits- 

EEUI 19 of 
inE^igiiP 
lecbni^ 
quc. 


iS6 LIMITATIONS OF INTAGLIO TLCHNIQUL 

aln^ost superlmmai’i strength, hut the Mlnoan artist, while giving full pLy to 
his extraordinary skill 
in the portrayal of the 
noblebeast. has reiule red 
the perforiner quite dis* 
proportionately small 

Apart from the 
greater interest that the 
engra%'er seems to have 
taken tn animal repre¬ 
sentations'—^wliich was 
generally the case—the 
reason for the extreme 
tlisproportion of the 
hiiinan figure in this 
case may doubtless be 
found In the different 
space conditions within 
which his work ivas con¬ 
fined, In the original stucco relief that we may suppose to have suggested 
this design a considerable wall-space W'as available above, in which to supjily 
an adec|uate rendering of the legs and body of the leaping youth, whose 
downward plunge is shown by his upward streaming locks. 

This masterpiece of tJie Minoan geiti-engraveds skill in which, while 
the ftiU proportions of the bull are reproduced with all their sinewy details, 
the prliicijjal actor in the scene is deliberately stunted, is in fact of great value 
as iwinting to the source of the whole design in a work of the larger Art. 
For its full development the oblong field should have been stood on end 
with tlie major axis iierpendicular, but this would have unduly reducetl 
the figure of the bull. The normal height of the walls of the Palace 
Halls and Corridors at Knossos is somewhat over four metres, which 
would have left a space of quite two metres above the bull's head for the 
lea]ling youth. 

Similar limitations of space, with conventional abbreviations resulting 
from tlicm, may be traced in many intaglio types based on more spacious 
models. To this must be a^kled, moreover, the general economy both of 

voEi cincm anise (jhcrraschi'+ So iionary^ and the man is Eirn tossed I4[) but^ 
far from being * in thy sicl of ka^ing the l^oun- his stic^tming locks sboM^i dtscends. 
dairy* hurdles \ thu buU s hind legs arc su- 



Fr;. HuiJ. s:RAm.En UY Mas whilk e^rixkin'g at 
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figures and details that marks the Minoan ijem-engraver’s craft' in the 
same way that it does that of the best Hellenic iieriod. Such designs. 



Fu:. llStJ. Hull nosInh Trail of Coai-. Vai-hkio Cuj' K- 


indeed, are not only epitomes of larger compositions, but are otten isolated 
excerpts, tlie original context of which cannot be always supplied. To this, 
too, must be abided the natural slight variation of type due to the idiosyncrasy 
of the individual artist and, in the case of signets, a requisite of his pro¬ 
fession. 

The incident of the leaper trying to twist the bull’s head, repeated in 
several types Illustrated below,* supplies at most an analogy to that in \vhicii 
the feniale * cow-boy * plays so daring a part on the Vapheio Cup A. The 
charging bull to the right of that design, though resembling that seen on 


^ On the bezels of iht: gold si|^net-riTigs 
which^ owing iQ their less bossrd surface and 
ihe softer mutcrial. gave greater facilities for 
minute engravings a tiiuch more pictorial jbtyle 
is iicen. The desire for reprodiicing tntire re¬ 
ligious scenes could there be gratified. These 
p:cture$c|uc cotii]^>ObitLons wcEcome jpUcH ad¬ 


juncts to ihc beld a^ flowers and foliage, and 
tlie number of figures is proijortionaiely much 
greater than on the engraved gems. On the 
* King of Nestor ' there are no less than four¬ 
teen (see above, p. 145 seqq.). 

^ See below^ p. 131, Figs. 1 G 2 - 4 . 
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Fig. 1 ;iL Clay Skai.inl: i j^om: Zakro show¬ 
ing Hci.L No^iixr. Cow's Trail. (J) 


several seal-ty|>es, h in those cases generally associated wkli a human acrobatic 
fi^fure in the field above. On the oilier hand, the bull attempting, too late, to 
turn and violently bundled back by the 
rope cradle, as seen in the central scene. 
i\hidi may be said to lend Itself to 
tlie conditions of the fieUl of lentotd 
bead-seals, seems certainly lo have left 
its impress in a not uncommon class 
of contorted designs on Late Minoan 
gems where, liowever. the ro[>G cradle 
itself is omitted* 

T he com[josUion on the Vapheio 
Clip IV, showing the decoy seene^ which 
has been hidierlo left out of account 
in such comparisons, also finds some 
remarkable parallels in Minoan intaglio 
types. One of the later Zakro seal- 
impressions—others of which illustrate 
the more exciting scenes of the hinro- 
ill fad, a very faith¬ 
ful rendering of the first episode, con¬ 
sisting of the more jijeaceful group in 
which the bull makes his appearance 
with his head lowcreit. nosing the cow's 
trail (Fig. K^l. andcf. Fig. h). An 
alternative rendering of this, in which 
the bull walks to the right with his 
head somewbai more raised, is seen on 
two of ihe sealings from Hagia Triada.^ 

The agate lentoid - (Fig. LkJ) presents, 
on the other hand, in a sketchy style, 
a variant version of the iassomg scene. 

illustration of the gem-engraver s method. Were it not for the fact that it 
has started nmning we might suppose that the cotv from the preceding scene 
on the Cup. with its head still turned hack and tail erect, as it was during its 
converse with the bull, were here repeated ! The man behind the bull seems 


Full JSi?. 


:^rAx LA>^soiNG Bull on AltATE 

I.IINTOIP, 


This Intaglio is itself an interesting 
. Were it not for the fact 


* H^illiherr, Mifft. Jn/., lol siif, PL V, in ty-G, and said to have betn found in the 
lint 4 , no* is, pind p. no. 14- Felopoiintstr. 

" [n niy omi Culleclion. Boughiai Aihen^^ 


fiARUV PLASTEC TKADITIO:^ OF liULL-GRAFFLING tSg 


lo be in the act of throwing the lasso, which itself is not seen, but the bulFs off 
hind leg is drawn slightly back—much as we see it on the Cup—as if it were 
already in its coils. 

Early Date of Plastic Prototypes of BuU>grappling Scenes on 

Palace Walls. 

It us clear that some of the designs iluis excerpted and e[)Liomi/ed by 
the gent-engraver's Art, such as the seal-types referrctl to from Zahro, go 
back at least to the closing phase of M. III. It follows from this that 
the plastic compositions frorn which, r.v hypothesis tliej' were taken go Kack 
to the same or even an earlier epoch. Evidence, indeed, is actually forth¬ 
coming that such works were in existence by the dose of the Second 
Middle Minoan I’eriod. Reniains of painted reliefs of bulls, accompanied 
by fragments of human figures, were found with the ‘Spiral Fresco', 
derived from an earlier ‘ East liall' of Knossos.' Fragments of the throat 
and part of the jaw of the painted plaster head of a bull, somewhat under 
life-size, but otherwise greatly resembling, even in the folds of the dewlap, 
the relief from the Northern Entrance Passage, came to light in the ‘ Mouse 
of the Sacrificed Oxen’ in a mature M. M. Ill deposit,^ and itself may well 
belong to the earlier phase, ir, of that Period, These similarities of style 
and detail have, indeed, a special interest as tending to sliou- that the same 
incident of the taurokatkapsh had been illustrated on a smaller scale at the 
Souilv-East Corner of the Palace. 

W'ith regard to the dating of the bastions supporting the Porticoes on 
either side of the Northern Entrance Passage we have, as noticed above, 
some very sure data. They form an integral part of a group of structures that 
include the North-West Portico and entrance system aitd the Lustral liasiu 
and * Itiitiatory Area* beyond, while both the de|JOsits foiiml in the latter 
region and the character of the incised signs on the blocks are of M- M. 111 n 
dale. The Northern Plnirance Passage itself, lying like the Domestic 
(Juarter in a cutting in the slope, was favourably disposed for preserving 
elements of coiuimiity, and there seems, on the face of it, to be no objection 
to the view' that the painted plaster reliefs on the back walls of the Porticoes 
may date back to the earlier phase of the Third Middle .Mliioan Periods 

' P, of .\f.s 1 , !?(!. 375 , j;<>, su’d t'E- * *1 his view seems pruremble lo lhai given 

und cf. \'ol. ii, Pi, I, 355 ii, Pi. I, p. 356 , wliere I hatl referred 

* littf.s ii, I’t. 1, p. 310. The feiriainsor these worliS La the post-seismic M. M. Ill 
wall'[ii,ijt]lings iis a rule go bact lo an cartier pha-SC, as seen in the Restored I'alacc. 
dale than ibc asAOciatei) deposit from floors. 
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It has been already noted that such characteristic feiitures as the varying 
hues of the olive leaves already occur on M. M. 11 ^ polychronte uare, and 
to this must be added the similar rendering of the budding dower as 
well as the asterisk-like appearance of those intended to be shown lull blown 
(Fig. 110)d 

Late Preservation i» situ of Bull-grappling Reliefs of N. Entrance 

Passage. 

\Ve have seen * that tile painted stucco fragments of bull-grappUng 
scenes brought to light along the West side of the Nortliern EiUraiice 
Passage at Knossos had been deposited on an old surface-level roughly 
following—at a depth of alxjiit a metre and a half—the sIo|ie of the hill¬ 
side as it existed before the excavation (see Section opp. p. J 71, Fig. 11 ^). At 
the same time the archaeological lioriiion that marked these deposits was 
itself from 50 centimetres to i-50 metres above a wdl-defined L. M, III 
surface-level belonging to the Reoccupation Period of ihe building. 

This stratigraphic evidence, as given above, may V>e thouglit t.^ be 
conclusive .as showing that the relief fragniems had found their uay to the 
level on which they lay at a date when llie early Greek settlement, imme¬ 
diately North of this, was already in existence. 

On the L, 1 \T. 111 surface, averaging a depth of about a metre IjcIow' 
this—though remains O'f a gypsum chest with tablets of Class li (L, M. Il) 
had been precipitated on to it. apparetuly from some upper lloor—no single 
piece of the jainted stucco frieze was discovered. Up to the time to which 
the later surface-level belonged we may assume that it was still largely 
intact. The fragments there found, indeed, represented only a fractional 
part of tile whole composition, of which they were for a great extent the 
dtsjt-aii membsa, thrown aside out of their context. It is note worth v, how¬ 
ever, tliat, in contrast to this general ilislocation, the two large fragntents of 
olive-trees, found respectively by the two ends of the Portico, presentetl 
pan of the outer border-lines of two patvels as well as of their upper margins. 
From this it apjicars, not only that they stood in a close relation to llieir 
original jiosition on the back wall, but that in all prolxibiliij' some pan of 
the roof of the gallery was still in iiosiiion. 

From the organic connexion of this slnicture with those of the area 
immediately W’e.st, we may even infer that remains of the adjoining North- 
West Portico and Entrance still rose aliove the grountMevel—the unblocked 

' Si'p, uxi, /', u/ M.. i, I*. 363 . and ffotii wlilch Fig. 112 is rtrproduCLMi. 

' See above, p. 17 r seqip 


INPLUEKCE OF REMAINS ON GREEK SETTLERS jgi 

doorway of the latter o[jeriIng on tiie winding ranip-passage that ascemlect 
between it arid the huildings superposed on the Early Keep. Its deep* 
vi'alled pits, indeed, that might liave called up xasions of fearsome dungeons, 
had been long since filled in and built over, but much more of the great 
Palace Sanctuary was visible at that epoch to tiie strangers approaching it 
from the North than the modern xvorUl had any conception of previous to 
the excavations. At the time when they began it was as yet a bare hilbside. 

11 kindles the imagination when ne realize that not only this old 
N.W. cnti'ance, waih its labyrinthine suggest ions, was still x'isiblc in i>art of its 
height at least, but that much of the biiil-grappling scenes still stood forth 
on the neighbouririg Portico ox'erlooking tiie Sea Gate. Not the Iiead alone 
of the great * Unis’ bull that to-day excites general ad nitration, but its whole 
body in all its brilliant colouring, together with [lart at least of ihe scene to 
xvliich it belonged, w-ould have daily met the eye of the Greek nevi'-comers. 
They may well have been onlookers of some companion piece—such as that 
of which we have a record on the embossed cup—where the girl is seen at 
mortal grips bctxvcen the liorns of another monstrous beast. What other 
works of the Minoan Daedaios may not then liave been still preserved 
xvithin tile Palace walls we can never know, but one or other of the fulbsized 
female figures in rich attire that existed in the area within the North- 
Western Entrance' may well have kept its place on the wall to call forth 
a vision of Ariadne, 

So imieh. however, may be .Snafely s^iid. In all future speculations 
regarding the fabulous lore that grew up round the site of Knossos strict 
account must be taken, not only of the considerable remains of the ' House 
of Minos ’ as they existed in early Greek days, but of the artistic creations 
on its walls. 
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Tuv toH/rush'd of o/i nud 

Otfj^hiaU hi Pafit€V ; P'rii^meii/iirv rt'/hfi^ /h Co/ArhoH — 

mih^na/ /troves /o /xhossiuji j^y/fsai/i : Found hi fiouf 0 /' .1// t nK* /a^itdt- / 
Siip/hmd/i(m, it 6n//; Baf/'.t /icm/ rosouA/ts O/n'O-hro oho in/ro- 

dua'd—from si mho r //iilh/inu/iu^ sf£ne; S7o6 tvii//shi/ionarj du/i—aiisTvers 
/o yu/iAho Ciifi B ; Bl^hi s/iiAs f roi/i shuiAtr cou/nrs/ed fomfoshioiis ; lYoA- 
aA/y €X£tuf€d ai J/ymiai\ Afiuottu nrBs/; Frie^ej;. not /ym/onnin ir- 
/itfs* IPero t/i£V from sid£<^*nt/s 0 /" ^-Ifrt-us' dron/os? /\^s.'i/do i'xis/t'iixo of 
/otvdiir// to toinS r Sit^us of restoration of dromos: Re-nstd iinhiddoel\ 
frhaps of out ranee lo forediaii, 

Tiik evidence of iHO contrasted ^iroups of biill-CYitchin^ scenes in the 
one case of a wild hunt, 111 the other of the more leisure! episodes of capture 
by means of a decoy cow, so fully suppl ied by ihe V^iii jlieto Cups and retlecied 
in a more abbreviated form on a whole series of intngHo types itself, as already 
observed must be taken to point to pre-existing models in the larger Art. 
Of such we may now actually recogiilze tlie remains iit what has been i>re- 
served to us of the painted friezes from the porticoes on eitlier side of the 
NortUent Entrance passage at Knossos, going back in all probability to the 
early part of the Third Middle Mlnoan Period. There are^ indeed^ some 
indications that low reliefs in painted stucco of this cbiss already existed in 
the preceding phase of the Great Palace, 

A suggestive pendant to tliis Knossiait group is to be recognisicd in two 
fragmentary reliefs from the ' Atrens* 'I’omb at Mj eenae brought home by 
Lord Elgin and nou^ In the liritlsh Museum. An interesting feature of 
these, moreover, rccemly brought to notice brings ihem intrs a direct line of 
connexion w ith Minoan Crete. Their material has l>een generally regarded as 
limestone, but some abnormal appearances noted by Mr. E. J. Forsdyke, of 
the Department of .\iniquities, led to a chemical anabasis of the xtoiie wdticlt 
proved in fact to be identical with the gypsum rock so largely used in the 
sirucLure of the Kiiossian Palace and which is so abundantly forthcoming in 
the neighboiirtng hill ot Gypsades,^ Ihere, indeed, as alrcadv mciuioneih 
are visible the openings of large subterranean quarries* Although deposits 

' Some vffjirs [irtrviously I >r, H. K. Hall hdtl alrt^ady esproiwed iht opinion tlmt lijt; inateriiil 
wftS ‘ grty gyiiauni ^ 


BUJX RELIEFS I'RO^I -ATREUS* TOMB 


of this material extenii iiilaml across the whole CetUnil zone of the Island 
there can be little donbt that Knossos itself was the source of these as of other 
blocks of this material already known both at Mycenae and TJrj-nsJ In the 
present case this conclusion will be seen to be of far-reaching significance. 

IMiotographiccopiesof the sculptured rtliefs on the two fragmentary slabs 
in question are show n in Figs. I Xi, 13 (>. Thanks to the careful re-exam matlon 
of the evidence by Mr. F. N. ]’r>'ce for the new Catalogue of Sculptures In 
the Uriiish Museum =* it Is now clearly ascertained that both these slabs 
belonged to the series of fragments presented by Lord Elgin to the British 
Museum as the result, it ^^'Ould seem, of the e.xcavattons carried out ou his 
bciialf In front of the facade of the ‘ Atreus' or. as it was known to him, 
tlie * Agamemnon ' Tomb.^ 

That the tivo legs of the stationary subiect shown in Fig. llhl, are 
those of a bovine animal is clear enough, but the other figure set up on its 
broken edge, as if It belonged to a rampant beast, gave rise to a curious mis¬ 
conception. It was in fact described both in the original Catalogue of the 
H.M. .Scitl|>ture5+ following Ur. A. S. Murray,* and by Monsieur I’errot in his 


^ 1 lie- Cretan origin u( tlKse was noted by 
iJnrpteklp sku (lyOj), p. 

* Vol t, Tt. I, PrrMftr/nV tiffd (f'mA 

Su//>/hrf^ p, 14 setn|, I'he iiboLographs fmiin 
wliicti 133 . 1 3 tl were twken were kindly 

supiilieU me by Mr. R .\^ Vryc^ Hv ob- 
Mrn'es 111 cntintrsium with thestr ^'ul[3turecl 
slabs (p. 14) that the prfijH3sa1 to (be 

dale E>f the I’rca'itiry to i-. 14OQ H.c.—orp 
raihuTp considerably Inter—itiust be defiiiitely 
discarded. He accepts my view ttiAt they are 
of ibc M M. ni PerkHl. 

* <?/. |ip, j6p jj. "riiesc tiNTo 

seerit to been fuutid, by * Mr* Vliis^upoulo 

of Argos ^ rii llte course of his cscii%'atioos for 
Lord kdj^iti aL • the lunib 01 Aj^aontMTiiion 
and had ap|sareni 1 y been remo'.cd From ttierc 
early in 1906, bef{>m Leake’s visit. They 
were unqucsiionalily the two un label Jed slabs 
ship[>ed in the from J'inieLis iti j£o6, 

1 called attenlioti lu ibis new evidence in 
a coiiimunication made nt the Annual greet¬ 
ing of the British School ai Athens on Nov, 6+ 
rgsii (see Ke|>ort in 7 '^/ /Jwrrund 
(juariiiTiH of Nov. A fuller discussion of die 
J'ubjtct ha-s since appeared in uiy niOEH^rira|3h 
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oft the SAiffi (Jrmrs t?/ J/}Wtf7e (^^acnl^llans, 
I \)2g), to be reproiiuced at the end of 1 his work. 
Ho avoid repel idem, however, 1 have incor¬ 
porated ift ibis sectiLfii ihe jjait of that work 
which relates to the hitgin slabs. Jn the course 
of isoiiie friendly criticisms by iVcfessor \V, R. 
tx-ih.iby in the r {May 31, objet;* 

tioft is made to the inferenru that these slaiw 
^rcre found in the entrance area or in front of 
ihc hwjade of the Itanb. Me su^esis ihat 
they may have Ixren found, inside the Tomb 
and belong to the inner chain bur. Bulp as 
Mr. \L L Forsdyke [Miints outp there is no 
record nf anything having |>CL-n ftmnd by 
Elgin's agertb ^Hassojjtwalo, inside. H'bat the 
inside^ inducdi was riot thr^roiighly deared by 
hint apijcars Irom I^ke, Irttmt'/s /ft /Af J/or/n, 
"p 1^- 37J' "observes that there only wants 
a little laljotir to complete Lord Elgin's esicava- 
tioiv t^n<\ ti> .show' tlie liepEli and nature of the 
nwnitmcni wnthird (.March r;, iSoO), 

.S/u/ffttK fist ed,, 

rSys), voh i, no. 5, 

//AVri/'r i/nvA Sctf//'fNri (^nd ed. i^9o)p 
voL i, jL &i. 
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BU[X RELIEFS FROM *ATREUS' TOMB 


' History of Ancient Art’’ as the head of a lion. The section of the horh 
zoiital top border of the slab was at the same time mistaken lor the oblique 



Fid. 133 . Part of KelIk^f of CHARC-i^ifi Bull with Olive-thee bkhi^'h ; from outside 
'Atreus' FAi : xj >¥-, Mvlenae. ELCl^" Coi-L., British Muskum. 


line of the left side of a the relief itself being; regarded as part 

of an ■ anittlietic ■ pair of animals resembling;; that of the Lions’ Gate. 

It was Trofessor Friedrich Hauser* who in 1S94 pointed out both the 

* Jlishitf A *’.-1^1 vi, p. and Fig. =91. vide triaTigu!aif«. On y voit i dfoite, dsel^es 
* L'un dc CCS niorcflaux, par \s ciblic[u<; en fiiilfte relie fj b lOtc ct Tcii^ule d'un tion.^ 

4|ue priism te un dc 5e&c6u^ sannoni:ecoiijme * J. k. d. ixj, p, 54 

ayant faire partie dc dalle* que boiiclwiit !c seqq. 
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true character of the sculpture and the original position of the fragment, in 
accordance with which it was remounted in the ^luseum bj' Dr. Murray. 
The sculptured remains, as is best siiown by the restoration executed for me 
by Monsieur Gillieron in 1 ‘ig, L 15 on the Vapheio analogy, belong to a 
galloping bull, in this case with a lowered head. Tlie front of the bull's 
nose, a small part of the eye and the lorehead.are wanting on the relief, but 
the bovine character of die animal is clearly shown not only by the wavy 
mane—quite unlike the pointed locks of the lion in Minoan .Art—but by the 
conventional quatrefoil spots which recall the regular inlays of that shape on 
bullsdiead ‘ rhytons’.* These are reminiscent on the one liand of the stellar 
markings of Hathors Cow,* and on the other hand of the much earlier 
inlays of Clialdaean vessels in the form of bulls,* 

Wiiat is of special interest is the remarkable correspondence between 
the bulls head of the Mycenae slab—which can indeed be restored W'iih 
great completeness and the example (here repeated in I-’ig, ] S4) from the 
N'orthern Entrance Passage of the Kiiossian Palace. .:\s is now generally 
recognized, owing 10 the folds of the dewlap, the painted stucco head is in 
a lowered position as of a charging animal. Its angle, as shown in Fig. I Hi 
above, almost exactly answering to thatofllie Mycenae relief, though the jaw 
there is pressed to the chestP The g\ psum relief Is somewhat less than half 
the scale of the other, which is of full natural proportions—a great bull of the 
IJrus breed—, but the style Is closely similar.'* The hull's ear Is cocked 
forward in the same way and, liere too, the tongue protrudes from the 
mouth. 1 n this case, too, w-e have tlve head of a charging bull.* A Ithough the 
relief on the gypsum slab is proportionally low’cr llvan that of the painted 
jilaster head—notably in the case of the ear, which there is executed as If it 


’ Compre tl»e fragment a UuH's-head rhy- 

ton in lim^&tone from the Tomb nt 

^^vcell□e (A+ Er, it/ 

AJacmilklnif, 1929, and the 

qtiacr^roil inlays from a rhytnts found 

in the 'I'omb of the Double Axes 

r^i^), Hauser P* 55) rightly 

tfmijiatcs the quadruple curves and spots on 
the bull of thtr’liryns fresco, 

* Seo /\ 4/M., i, [3. 5 £ and h 170^ if^ c, 

* f/ ilp Pt h pp, Fig. I 

" See Letlutby, 

* I'he disEunce fni-m immediately behind 
ibe ear to the tip of Elie nose wis in the ciise 

O 


of [he painted plaster relief 64 centimetres 
(iec EibovL\ p. 172), In ihe case of ttie 
gypsum relief ihe lianie measurement, allowing 
for a slight bre^k at the tip of the nose^ is 
about aS cm. 

■ Professor I.ethaEiy (Asr, c/f,) objects that 
a charging bull viotild " require u picturesxjue 
groiiiul Ivelovv * (such as that suggested Jn 
Fig. l :>3 by Monsieur fiilli^ronh whereas in 
the ctkse of I'i^. l^is we sec a plain gn^und. 
liut his comiiarison (/tiv. Fig. 2) with the 
anibting liull on the Enkonii Casket (^, J/. 
/C.xi'tii'ti/fhm tit Cy/ms} take^ us to a very 
difTereni .\gc. 
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RELIEFS FROM KNOSSOS AND MYCENAE 
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were part of a figure in the round—the st>le as a whole shows a distinct 
correspondence and reflects the finest period of Minoaii glyptic Art. 

\Ve may reasonably conclude that the Mycenae bull belonged to a com- 
position similar to that from the Western Gallery of the Northern Entrance at 
Knossos. The Vapheio type 
brought into comparison is di¬ 
vergent, showing the head more 
raised while ihe ear is tn that 
case turned back, 

Vet both are galloping bulls 
and it is possible that both 
anitnak belong to variant types 
of the same scene. The branches 
of the olive-tree which in the 
case of the Mya-nae relief rise 
behind the bull's back them¬ 
selves fliui a close analogy with 
remains of similar trees asso* 
dated ivith the Knossian frieze. 

The galloping bull on the 
Vaphelo Cup A shows a ijalnvirec 
risingin front of theaiiimars flank. 

Tlie methorls In the present 
case adopted for the delineation 
of the olive branches are new, 
however, and of esceplional 
interest. The exterior outline 
of the foliage is in part naturaUstically drawn, showing the outline of 
individual leaves, with traces of their ceniral \ eins. The inner leaves on 
the other hand are hollowed out evidently to receive some kind of inlay, not 
improbably haaos or smalt. That the whole relief, in conformity with the 
gay Minoan taste, was originally covered with a coloured wash there can be 
little doubt, so that the varied tints of the olive foliage might have been re¬ 
produced. what maj vvcil have been bright green outer spray s thus contrast¬ 
ing with the azure inner foliage. The natural and varied iletail here vkible 
must be regarded as indications of an early' date. Decatlent indeed by 
comparison are the conventional balloon-shaped trees that W'C meet witli, for 
instance, oil the hunting frie/e of the later l^ilace at l iryns.^ 


[■'h;, \ %\. Tainted ?iTi:ccq RKLlfet’Oh nEAl^OF 
CHAiir,iy«s liULt, li. PokTico or N. 1 -’mrance, 

K^OSkliOSi, 


Rfxkjiwaidt. ii, \\ gS, Fig. 401 cf. PI. Ml. 
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It IS a highly significant fact that the fellow slab, Fig. 1 U 7 , showing two Skb 
foreleg^s of a stationar\' animal, stands to the fore-part of the galloping bull tiomry 
on the other in the same coiUrastcd relation in which the subject of the 



Fir,. 13,";. CFIAJlGIJiC. bui.l., CON[l'I.KTEl> 1‘HOM RklIEI' os nvPSCM Slaii focsd outside 

‘ Ark nrE!' l-Ai^AUii, Mvcenae. 


VapheioCup B stantls to A. In this case, tnortiover, the two bovine legs— Answers 
the hinder set straight down, the front leg a little advanced with the knee \°jpiie;o 
ver\‘ slightly bent—correspond in a remarkably close manner with the forelegs 
of the ttecoy cow on \'^ase li It is completed as snch in Fig. 1 U 7 . 

t)ne difiference, indeed, we notice of a structural kind befitting stone¬ 
work. The W'aved outline of conventional rocks is wanting and the hoofs 
arc set, instead, on a square-cut plinth. In the restoration of the relief of 
the galloping hull. Fig, 11 ^ 5 , rocks, indeed, of a convenient kind have been 
introtluced in the foreground, as analogy ivould suggest. But it seems 
probable tltat there was, as in the parallel relief, a plain architectural base, 
though the painted wash ihat doubtless covered the stone backgroiiiul may 
W’ell have expressed sirch features. 

Otherwise, .so far as it has been preserved, the forelegs and lower Elcin 
body-line of this bo^’iiie figure exactly correspond, as we have seen, with 
those of the Inill in anmrous converse with his treacherous consort that 
forms the central .subject of the \'^aijIieio Cup B. On I he other hand, the trasicd 
fiict that the companion relief may be regarded as an excerpt from a sensa- 
tional composition resembling that from the West side of the Nortlient 















i 9B IiLGiN SLALt ILLUSTRATED BY VAPHETO CUP B 

Ent^^^^ce Passage lends additional probability to the view that they were 
factxl in the opposite gallery’ by a similar series of decoy scenes. 

The comparisons that they evoke harmonii'ie with the conclusion that 



Tic. 13G, I'ART or KLI.IEF or Stationaky Itci.L krom ouisiuk Facade or ' Atnucs’ 
Tomb, Mvccnae, Etnis Coi-i F-CTios. 

the reliefs on the gypsum orihostats acfpnred by Lord Elgin belong to two 
|»arallei com[>ositions cinswering in their general character to those of the 
Vaplieio Cups and, like them, going back to the monumental prototypes of 
the Northern Entrance Porticoes of Knossos. 

intimate connexion with Knossos inherent in the material itself 
,it My- certainly agrees with this concUision. The cpicstiun as to whether the 
sculptures were executed on the Cretan site that produced the gypsum itself, 
or w hether they may not rather be the work of Minoan craftsmen established 
at Mycenae, is difiicult to answer. It can be safely said that in alt re¬ 
spects they betray the mark of Minoan hands, working in the Age of the 
highest glyptic proficiency. The probability seems to he greater, however, 
that the gypsum slabs were imported to Mj'cenae rough-hewn, the deLiils 
and the sculptural designs being carried out with convenient reference to 
the local conditions. To this may be added the undoubted fact that the 
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production of larger figured reliefs in stone-work seems to have been a 
speciality of the Mainland branch of Minoan Art as we may sec by the 
Lions* Cate at Mycenae and in a ruder aspect by the sculptured sUhi 



Kic. l.'tT, Part or Hn.ier or Stauonarv Bi'U-on Sun from otrrsJOU ‘ AtreUis' 
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found within the Grave Circle* In smaller works of this kind such as those 
on steatite vases the Cretan artists were unrivalled, So, too, in a aeries of 
white marble and alabaster * rliytons ‘ in the form of lions’ and lionesses’ beads, 
and, notably, in the ’ Fitzwilliam Goddess* as well as in her ivory counter 
parts, w'e recognize their great skill in carving works in the round, a quality 
also conspicuous in the cohtntnar lamps of rcil gypsum and other materials 
with their exquisite architectonic details as well as In the hard limestone 
friezes with their finely undercut rosettes, 'Phat the contemporary Cretan 
sculptors tvcrc capable of executing friezes such as those of which we have 
lierc the fragments need not be called in <!oiibt. But, owing probably to the 
exceUence of their hard lime plaster, supplied from local sources, and to the 
greater facility in plastic work afforded by Its use, combined with the more 
durable character of its coloured decoration, tbej' clearly preferred this 
rnatcrial. 
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The height of the slab with the statioiian^ bull, as to which the evi¬ 
dence is complete, is 45 centimetres. If we as-sitme that the tiistance between 
the dressed edge at the top of the tipper slab, KIg, l:i(i,and tlie small edge at 
the bottom represents the original height it wonid be 55 cm. In this case 
tlie total height of the frieze, lilvlded Into two horizontal rows of slabs, 
would have been as nearh’ as j>ossible 9S centimetres, answering to about 
h.a]f the average heiglit of the g\'p.siiin dadoes in the Kviosslan I'alace. 

The Elgin reliefs being lialf-scale, it follows that the comjxisiEions to 
which they belonged, it of tlie same class as tliose of the Eittrance Portico 
at Knossos, w'ould have formed in cither case a frieze about half as long as 
the appro.'iimatc space occupied by the latter as deduced from the esisting 
remains.’' In other words the space retjuired must have Leeii of appro.\i- 
niately six and a half metres, 

Perrot, who look the fore-part of the bull for that of a lion, had no 
difliculty in interpreting It as one of a pair of animals heraldically groui^ed on 
either side of the tympanum on the ‘ Atreus' facade. Since the width of this 
facade as e,\jKJSf;d to view Is 6 30 metres, exactly answering to the presumed 
length of the friezes, and three and a half metres, moreover, have to be 
taken from this for the width of the tympanum at its liase, it Is clear that 
neither the one nor the otlier of the two friezes presupposed by tile Elgin 
fragments could have found a place there. The slab with the stationary 
animal, w'liich Perrot lias not endeavoured to place in his restoratlcm, tlioiigh 
prox'ided with dowel-holes tor attachment to masont)' at the back similar 
to those of the ‘Atreus facade .slabs, seems from the character of its base 
to have found an orthostatic position, possibly above the projecting plinth at 
the foot of a wall. 

At the same time the conne.xlon of both the two reliefs with the front 
part of the Atreus Tomb is clearly suggested, as already ]jointed out, by 
the circumstances of their excavation. Apart from this, moreover, as Is 
shown by the details and dimensions of the slabs themselves, there is suttl- 
dent evidence that they lielonged to the same architectural plan. Tlie 
thickness of the slalis and the height of the base of Fig. 13 d a.Tre 
with those originally fixed to the facade of the Tomb. The dovetail dowel- 
hole in the upiier edge of the slab. Fig. corresponds with one seen in 
the lop bed of the lower iiart of the left-hand column of the Entrance.’ 
'Phis system of dovetailed sockets recalls those of the wotxlen cross-bars 
that lied the outer and inner orthostats of the West Wall of the Palace at 

' Sec rp, J6ti. 167 . - i^ryce. r,v, p. j ig. ja. 


WERE THEY BESIDE THE ORIGINAL UROMOS? 
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Knossos—in that case passing through an inter\ al filled with rubble." The 
narrow clamp sockets with dee|>er holes at the end for the *clasvs' of bronze 
damps that appear on tlie upper edges of both slabs are rcix^ated on that of 
a decorative slab with spirals and disks from the upper part of the fa<;ade.* 
That the two friezes to which the sculptured fragments belonged 
originally faced one another may be concluded from the analogies above 



SVRKAciv OF St,AII with Statiosahv Buix showistg Dowel-iiolk x^v 
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adduceti. It possible, then, that they had oritjinally nti^ along the base of 
the walls on eitlier side of the entrance of the tomb? 

It is tempting thus to find an almost exact analogy with the friezes of 
the bull-hunting atul Inill-captijring scenes that seem to have stood respec- fore-h^EI 
tix'^cly in the porticoes on either side of the Northern Entrance passage at 
Knossos. From the Palace this arrangement would thus have been trans¬ 
ferred uith curious appropriateness to an ii/riitw of the sepulchral vault, and 
it may be observed that tfie engaged columns of the facade themselves sug¬ 
gest a CO in pari so 11 with the columnar porches that were the regular adjunct 
of the rock tombs of Middle Empire Egypt and which exhibited^ besides^ 
rich tiecorative designs in coloured relief. 

It might be urged against this view that the exishng dromos walls of Sisns nf 
che ' Atreus ' I'oinb show no signs of corresponding dowebholes such as those 
ot the facade for fixing the sculptured slabs^ svhich Avoiild also have 
intruded too ntnch into the gangway. Hut there is strong evidence that the 
dromos walls themselves, as we see them, are Itv fact a compEiratively late work 
ol restoratioiiH Mr. Wace In the course of the explorations undertaken liy the 
British School in 192 J-;; found^—under what was clearly a lintel-block,® trans- 

* J\ c/ p. laSp Ikl. Tmfcssnr tbi: wali of iKe M. Sculpture C;iIIery. 

Lfrthaby h:id longsinct: puintcd out the pamltel * /i-V S. *-h, ^x\\ |i. 3-|pt * 'I'he tappt-r angles 
Hiih the Mycenae sockets. al each end are nicked, just like the angles of 

’ Pry'ce, a/* a A p. aG, "A 54 \ One rif the the inner lintel-blnGk of t|>e I'uriagia "romb 
clamp holeis on the upper Gtce of this slab has (Fig. 5^). Its under^side has a beautlfulfy 
been te-used fur the iron clamp that li\csit to smooth sawn surface. 1'his block then was 
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ported here at the time when tlie North Wall of the tlromos was re buUt, 
and re-used to span a gap in the mch—a Late Mycenaean sherd and a con- 
lemporary terra-cotta * idol * Most of the pottery found under the South 
wail was also of the same age of M3'cefiaeaii decadence, far remote from 
tlic great days when the mighty vault and its faijadc themselves were 
exccuted^^ It niust, indeed, be regarded as archaeologically proven that 
the dromos walls in their existing form do not represent the original 
construction. 

I rofessor J. L, Myres has also been independently led on structural 
and other grounds to the conclusion that the facade of the Tomb as origin¬ 
ally visible was somewhat wider than it is at present, and that it has been 
encroaclied ou hy the abutment of a later dromos wall on either side. It is 
not of course necessary to suppose, judging by other Minoan analogies, that 
an abutting wall would have been bonded in. 

Tlie re-used lintel-block lay about 5 metres from tlte entrance of the 
existing dromos at a point wltere the original rock of the hil] dropped away 
sharply 10 the East to live depth of j -35 metres and marks the beginning of a 
distinct outer section of the avenue where die ground had to be made up. 
Is it |)Ossiblc that the liiitel-block itself had been actually in use at some 
point nearer the entrance of the 1 omb and had once stood over the door- 
wtiy of an inner fore-hall In front of it ? It would in that cast—though its 
central space was certainly not roofed over—find an iinalogy with die fore- 
hall of the Royal 'I'omb of Isopata near iCnossos,* 

Such a fore-hall, corresponding, as already observed, with the porches 
of Middle Empire tombs, might have supplied ample space on either side 
lor the sculptured fricKcs. 


originally intendtrd for a liiUcl block, siticc no 
builder would saw a surface and then build 
ii where li could not be sceoj but was for 
sonic reason or other discarded/ If, how¬ 
ever, ilic lilock tt^as |ibccd in its posuion at 
the dale indicated by ihe associated pottery^ it 
might well have been taken from a ruined 
structure and re-issedas abridgeof support when 
the dromos wall w^as re hull n If w^cl] fur- 


ni:shed and otherwise perfect, why should it 
have been discarded ? 

^ See A. E., TAf iSVaj// Grsnrs urid 

(Macmillans, igiy), p, 67 se^^q. 

See AI E., 

p. 137 seqq., and ihe Plan, 

PL XCIU. 


§77- riiJi Talreador Frescoes, 


* Cou'-Aoy “ /f<tis in ifie open to A* distingnisked from Circus Sports r 
Oriental associations of the latter—Cappadocian cylimier sealing ^ A/, .T/. / a 
' rAy tons’ ti/ith atrolatic Jigitrcs; Covering on Anils — parallels/row early 
Cylinders and Bull of Apis; Eleuieuts of distinctiou Aetwa'u the two classes 
of subject i Tlieatral sports in houoiir of Goddess; APitiiainre rcpresen/atioiis 
associated with shrine^the Ivory Deposit: Fragment from ' Queens 
Afegaron'; Early example front beneath ’ Kaselkt' floor; Deposit of 
I'anreador Frescoes *—probably belonging to Close of L. AI, / a Their 
character and position on loall; Elegance of (he female performers ; I'sc of 
‘ Cestus’ round wrist; Tumbler caught by female attendant; Analogous 
bronze group from Crete—acme of Minoan metallurgie Art; Diagramnititic 
shetch cf acrobat's evoliiFoils ; ConjectHral form of Arena, fenced oval enclosure 
within rectangular ; Dangerous aspect of sport — ooerthr&tvu performers ; 

‘ Sacral /Iflots' before balls, sign of Consecration ; Comparison with sports 
of (he Amphitheatre and Plaza ; Spanish Corridas ontgrmvth of sports of 
Roman arena / If'as there a Sacrificial sequel to AHiman sports ? Matador 
on Thisbe bead-seal: Female pierformers devotees of Goddess—signs of gentle 
birth; Preecdetice of women in Alinoan Society; Princes and Grandees 
participating in Spanish bnll-jighls eoinpared; Chevalercsque sanction in Spain 
just as religious in Crete; Survival of Alinoan taiirokatliapsia in Thessaly, in 
equestrian form—the Oxford relief; Parallel survival of earlier form of bull' 
grappling on foot; Fleroic feats of kind in Greece traced to Alinoan source; 
Absorbing attachment of A/inoans to bnll-sporis; Altitude of Roman and 
Spanish spectators compared and contrasted; Reactiou of monumental rc' 
mains on Gt ech tradition—but false idea of Captive performers. 

liull-jjrappling scenes, such as those referred to in die two previous 
Sections, essentially belong; to the open. Two contrasted compositions 
appear before us of which we have the fullest recortl in the marvellous 
rcix>itss(* designs of the gold cups from the \'apheio Tomb, and the parallels 
t>f which we recognize on the remains of the painted reliefs from the 
porticoes above the Northern Entrance Passage at Knossos and, again, 
oil the fragmentary gypsum slabs brought back by Lord Elgin from the vesli- 
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bule of ihe ' Atreus' Treasury at Mycenae. Both of tlieae contrasted sub¬ 
jects represent diiferent versions of the ' Cow-boy * class, [n them the skill 
of the performers—both male and female—is concentrated on the herding 
or catching of wild and half-wild cattle either by driving them into narrow 
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defiles beset with obstacles anti ambushes or hj' ilie more crafiv methods 
illustrated hy the eniployment of a decoy cow. The siiccessful tackling of 
the bull drinking at the lank must also be grouped among true ‘Cow-boy’ 
feats. 

W e must turn from the Northern Entrance to the East Palace slope 
and notably to a chamber overlooking the great Kastion on that side for 
evidence of a more strictly organi;'ed and ceremonial form of the sport 
confined, of its vep- nature, to a specially devised structure. The location, 
iitdeed, of the painted plaster records on that side has perhaps a special 

significance if, as seems likely, the Palace Bull-ring itself lay on the river Hat 
ini mediately below* 

While, on the face of it. It is reasonable to suppose that the country sports, 
marked by the rocky chameter of the ground and the occurrence of olive- 
trees and palms, represent the earlier version of such scenes, there are at 
the same time certain indications involving the conclusion iliat the cere 
monial grappling of sacred bulls was practised from the earliest davs 
of the Age of Palaces in Crete in the true manner of the later bulj-rmr^s 
The religious part of the performance, indeed, may already have rcach'^ed 
Crete at that early epoch—from the close, that is. of the Third Millennium 




CEREMONIAL COVERINGS: EVIDENCE OF CYLINDERS ^05 

K.c,—in a fully tleveloped stage,—like so many other elements, including 
features in, the Palace plans themselves. Mention has already been made of 
tlie pregnant fact that sports of a similar itature ap|iear on a cylinder 
impression on a sealed day envelope from Cappadocia ‘ dated by Sayce at 

about 2400 B,c. A bull is 
there seen kneeling, with a 
throne-like structure on his 
back. A man appears in front, 
with his face on the ground 
and feet in the air, falling on 
liis left arm and with his right 
stretched out backwards, while 
to the right is a man standing 
on his head. 

It is a suggestive circimi- 
stance, moreover, that the first 
direct evidence of sudt set 
performances in Crete is 
supplied by some examples of 
the early bull-shaped Thyton.s’ 
ndilch, as we now' know', go 
back to remote Sumerian 
jirototypes.' Two specimens 
of these, indeed, of M.M. 1 a 
date—corresponding with the 
* Proto-palatial* phase—found 
in the primitive tholos tombs of Messara not only shovv the acrobatic sei^iure 
of the animal but exhibit some kind of coverings on the bulls* backs irhich 
clearly denote their sacred character. On the remarkable type In w'hicli little 
acrobatic figures seiste the bull's horns, a covering of this kind is seen over die 
beast s Hanks.* Another, Fig. 1911 ,ft,of contemporarj* date, found byMr, Seager 
in a Mocblos tomb, shows a series of bands round the biill's body.^ What is 

' I'intKes, l,Ttxrfv«i .hiKah of Archatolo^' jiiiU p, ft;). See P. of i. p. iSSseqq.. and 

AHihr^poh^\ 76 sc<] 4 .j.p Ko, 33 , J'ljj. 137^ /?, from a phoEo^^raph kindly ^Ljp|»lted 

® J/,p ii^ Pi, p. ff6o anfl me by IV. Xmndiiidiilci^- The fines oq the 

Figs^ I :jtp^ 157 . AnoibkT speeinien is novf in which very'fnird, appiiired oil Ifds in 

the Brjti^sh Museutu, be crossed at right angles, 

^ I'Vom Torti (XanlbudideSp ii, Vl I, p. 25^^ Pig. ]5 I^ <1. 

Mfittr/t (trails]. Droop), Tl. XXXVII, 505? ^eager^ p. 60, Pig. 2% Gruve IL 
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206 FEATURES OF TWO CLASSES OF SPORI'S 

more, as has already been pointed oyt, this method of dressing up the animal 
survived into the ' New EraOn a bull ‘ rhyton ' found by the same explorer 
at Pseira in association with L. M, I pottery. Fig, l*Jh. the bull is seen 
wearing a net ’jacket', painted either in an orange red or purple on a chalky 
white slip— a reminiscence of polychrome traditions. 

It is interesting to observe that here, too, we find a parallel usage in 
conneNion with the sacred bulls seen on early Cappadocian cylinders of the 
class referred to above (Figs. 140 , a. i).- On these the bull, his body either 
entirely covered, or with bands on his neck ainl rump, stands on an altar— 
in one case apparently within a shrine. The God, distinguished by celestial 
emblems, is seated in front of the sacred animal. These comparisons derive 
special interest from the fact that they belong to the second half of the 
Third Millennium «.c., thus approaching the date, approximately fixed as 
f. 2 100 H.C., of the l>egtnning of the First Middle Minoan Period, to which 
we must ascribe the earlier series of the Cretan bull ’rhytons*. \\ c may 
trace here, therefore, an intermediate link between them and their still more 
remote Sumerian [>rotot)'pes of a thousand y ears earlier. 

1 1 is to be noted that the Imll of Apis also apjiears with similar decoration 
in the form of a collar and what looks like a variegated cloth over his 
back, together with wings of the Sacred Vulture. But these Nilotic 
representations belong to a much later date,'^ 

In individual cases, especially in excerpts such as we sec in the tield of 
inUigliosand detached from the surroundings, it is often difficult to determine 
to which class a bull-grappling episode should be referred. 'I'he performers 
themselves, of either sex, belonged to the same’ Cow-boy' class, and many of the 
feats exhibited might as well have occurred in the oiien as in an enclosed arena. 
In certain resjjects. however, the distinction lietween the two classes is clear. 
Thus the rope obstacles l>et\veen trees, the trees themselves and the rocky 
landscape, the lassoing scenes, probably', and those portraying stationary' or 
walking animals belong rather to the country-side. The skilled feats of 
the actors lit these scenes are brought to bear on the practical needs of cattle- 
breeding and might be paralleled at the present day on many rjmehes of 
the ' W'ild W estBut, apart from such episodes as may he regarded as 
more or less utilitarian in their nature, there must lie recognized another 

’ pp. a, 1^. Fig. 7. lo ihe cereniitnial corermgstir ihesacnid hLlls. 

■ I Voni I)r+ Ludolf Msitctj^s cotiijjrebcntivc (stye |j. hq, I-'jirs, 

/Mr Cui/nifd fgr insJanri;, the brtitTirc figure of 

( /nArA, ii. if, mI ii Fp 19 2 &J, i > r. M lUicti A | hs, \\‘ i] k in'soii, M 1 3 jS ed.j 

was unaware of the remafkable Cjetan jj^ratlcts \'aL hi, jj. 83 ^ l ij;, k 
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cycle of performances that mark a professional acrobatic class. The 
attire is stilli tile same as those of the Cow-boys proper, of both sexes, but 
the feats here—such as the turning of a back-somersault over the neck of 
a coursing bull—are primarily designed for sliow. The stationing of other 

figures to catch the leaping performers 
suggests, moreover, an enclosure of 
somewhat limited dimensions, and im¬ 
plies elaborate artificial arrangements. 

It is evident that the greatMhioan 
Goddess herself, as the im|>ersonatlon 
of the spirit of the race, shared the 
delight of her worshippers in these 
sensational Corrhias, In the‘Minia¬ 
ture’ fresco, described above, her Pillar 
shrine is set in the miildle of the Grand 
Stands occupied by the crowds of 
spectators—like the Royal Box at a 
Court Theatre. 

Of the character of the spectacle 
iviTH J-Kiipr or nouKM. Axes Bull's itself, not included among the remains 
Nel!^ IX 1 -ihi.o l^Kl,ow. (I) of this fresco, we obtain an insight from 

the ‘ Miniature ‘ fragments from the ' Katnp House' at Mycenae, which 
include both ladies seated in ' boxes' and parts of a scene from tlie bull-ring, 
^loreover, the superposed pillars seen in the ' 'I'eniplc Fresco', and which 
elsewhere supply the tlieatral idea, arc constantly coupled in the small 
reliefs of steatite ‘rhyloiis' as well as in signet-types with similar bull-grappling 
scenes, though it Is clear that the same arena also sen ed for such sports 



I'ltL 141. Mjxiaicec J'K.\cmest rnoii 
Ivoxv liiirosiT ’ fuowisii 1‘art or :?hkixk 


as boxing and wrestling. 

In the ‘ Deposit of Ivories to be described below, the association of a 
shrine with |jerformances of the * bull-ring' is again clearly featured—the 
sanctuarj' in that case connecting itself with the cult of the Double Axes. 
The fragment reproduced in Fig. 141 shows the chequer-work common in 
arcltitectura! facades combined with a band, broken by round and oval coin- 
parimentH, in which the symlxilic weapon of ihc chief Minoan divinity is de¬ 
picted resi>cctivdy in its single and its double-edged form. In the field 
below is a yellow object with traces of dark strijies, the outline of whicli runs 
up diagonally, and in which we must recognise p-art of the raised neck of 
a charging bull. It is against a white ground, with wliat appears to be the 
capital of a column to the left. This representation Is sujiplemented by 
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another small fragment {Fig. 142 ) which presents an exquisite delineation 
of the horn and ear of a bull's head turned towards the spectator. A small 
bull’s head of whitish faience with gold sockets for the insertion of the horns 
and blue paste eyes also came to light in the deposit.^ 

Near by, in an upper stratum of the adjoining ' Queen's Megaron and 
probably belonging to the same group as the preceiling, was also found a 
fresco piece of the * miniature ’ class showing a female figure 
with flying tresses springing down to setjie a bull's hori’iS*^ 

(Fig. I 4 y}, Mere a remarkable but hitherto uiiobservci^i 
feature is the section of two sepitrate locks of hair in the 
uppermost fragment to the left, which, as Indicate;! iix the 
restored drawing executed for me by Monsieur Giltiilron, 
fils, belong to a second acrobatic figure. The female figure 
to the left, from the action of the hands, was at first 
regarded as swimming. That exercise as practised by the ilkicFhicscoshow- 
^liiioans is more truly depicted in the newly discovered 
inlays of the Vapheio blade,^ ^ 

The figure bears some analogy to that of the well-known Tiryns 
fresco/ also, as its skiit colour shows, relating to a female performer, which 
is. hoxvever, of con.siderably later date. 

The spectators looking on at bull-grappling sports depicted in the re¬ 
mains of the miniature wall-paintings of the Megaron at Mycenae lead us 
to infer that the circus scenes of which we have a hint in the fragments 
found in the ' Deposit of Ivories' were backed by a like assemblage. The 
crowds on the Grand Stands of the “Temple Fresco’ were al>sorbed in the 
contemplation of similar feats. 

In addition to the above finds of * Miniature' scenes connected with 
.shrines and thcatral structures there must also be recalled a discovery of 
somewhat exceptional interest from a chronological ])oint of view. This was 
the fragments of painted stucco presenting large crowds of male spectators 


* See betow, p. 434 , And Fig. 302. 

* Reproduced by liulle, Orc'^orriJCHos^ b 

p. I 23 , Fig. 33, if is rfcMfiption {p. So) fails 
to take note of the fiying lock of hair belonging 
to the second figure above the bull’s head. 
Parts of two mcti in die act of springing, 
evidently forniiriig ii>4irt of 11 similar scenf-N 
occurred aniOTig tile frciito fragments innn 
Orcbomenot: Pi. -XXVillas), I’hesL’, 

however, nre of ^K>or execution, and di^i- 


tinctly ]aler date. 

* Sec above, Fig. SJ, op[E \k rrj. 

' Sililitmjirn. '/'iff us, |i. joj swjf,. (l>r. E. 
I’jibrkiiis) iintl !>LX 111 ;s«; U', Reichd, /riAw- 
Af/ff d, Orff, Airh. /ns/„ f, iSyS^ p. jj 

fliHl R<jdeiiwaki(, 7}>>w, ii, !■]. XVllI, an<l 
p. SL'!qi|. Kotlciiwa.lc{t remarks 165 ) 
uf dit* KnoHikn ‘ niiriritiire' friignienl ‘ nthen 
ihm wirlit das I'iryiiihcr iJild wEe L-inc Can'- 
r.aiur ’. 


THE ‘TAUREADOR FRESCOES’ 


found beneath the later ‘Kaselk’ iloor of the XlHth Magazine and 
executed tn the same * shorthand ’ styles as the Miniature frescoes though 
slightly lai^er in scale. With these, too, was associated anotlier painted 



stucco fragment showing part of the head of a coursing bull together with 
the dying locks of an acrobatic figure.* Taken in connexion iviili other 
fresco remains found in this and parallel deposits, we have here, in fact, not 
only clear evidence that ceremonial sports of this kind were in vogue at 
Knossos in the age that preceded the great seismic catastrophe of M. M, IH 
but a distiiKt indication that they may have been already in existence in 
the earliest phase of that Periotl 

‘The Taureador Frescoes.* 

It is. however, to a fairly advanced jihase of the restoretl Palace that Deposit 
it seems necessary to ascribe the painted stucco rematiis that supply our 
fullest illustration of these acrobatic fterformances. The .structures' with 
' Sec P, of i, pp. 5J7, 538, and Figs. 381 . 385 . 
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which these were connected lie on the East slope of the Palace site and the 
fragments themselves belonged to a floor on a level above the still existing 
ashlar wall that marks the inner boundary of the ' Court of the Stone Spout ’ 
and thence continues South. They were found near the South-U^est Corner 
of this little Court and mostly at a mean height of about a metre and a half 
above its terrace level. By all appearance they must have been derived 
from an upper room, perhaps partly supeqwsed on the fine Ante^Chantber 
that preceded the later lower*floor arrangement to which belonged the so- 
called ‘School Room '.1 (See revised Plan. Fig. ISu, opp. p. 270.) 

Fallen thus from an upper lloor, the painted stucco occurrctl in com¬ 
pany with numerous fragments of I,.M. U [jottery. With these, liowever. 
besides some earlier sherds with grass and other naturalistic decoration, 
there occurred good fragments of the ‘marine stjle* dating from the later 
phase of die L, M. I ceramic style,* It is reasonable to refer the wall- 
painting to a date not later at least than the First I,ate Minoaii phase.* 
Smee there is a good deal of evidence of a considerable redecoration of the 
building about the dose of L, M. I it may be safest, indeed, to assign at 
least the more hnely executed fresco remains found in this deposit to" that 
epoch, in other words to a date shortly preceding 1500 11.c 

The remains of these ' Tanreado^ Trescoes'_as they may he fittingly 
ealled—belong to several panels. Althougli the figures in these are three 
or four times larger than Uiose of the miniature panels^-2 cm Ic 12^ in } 
as against to-S em. (r. 4-3^n.)-the panels have this in common, lhauhey 
were comparatively low. The height of that restore,! in Fig 14 + is -S'i 
ceotimetres. inch,ding the decorative framing.* Thi., height, approxima'ting 
o 80 cm. corresponds with that coiyeeinrally assigned to the • Miniature 
l-resenes .• It also agrees with that already arrivol at for tile painted frieres 


^ I'Vjr ihe L. Ms III /f dAtc of tbps l.ittr 
nrrangement .sac belew, p, 266. 

^ H'hese obscmiions resuh both front the 
ortginal discovery^ A'mss&ij 1901 r [i. y 4 . 

and fmm AUppleiaiertEAry investigatioitsi uf art 
o.'thrtustive flTtiracLor ntadc by nie In tiiis artra 
in 19Jj, Same further fra^nitrru^i came to 
[i^lit alt that oeca,vbit itbove therrmaiitf^ of the 
tiitc M. Ma 111 iivall Ehat iK>rder5 iliu + f.'ourt 
oi the Stone Spout' on the South, J'lte f'aurt 
itself look its present farm early in the M. M. 
TIT Pertod, and a blind well, connected by a 
ittane ilrain from a tteneath the Spout In 


the U wall, fillird wSih |iottery like that 

w the .Mngazmes iliat comained ihc ‘Lib* 
Viise.i 

Jhis IS in geiitfal agTcenicni with Roden- 
condushm ii, p. ,4,8) that 

ihc^ irescoets d,n,j|d be | 4 bc«l ‘ between the 
carliiT and lawr group' at Kthm.s(w— that is, 
mnncdiatdy before U.nse i^f the f-Tst Palace 
iVnod (L. M. II), 

‘ The desif-n without the framing is 17-5 
ciil, m height .iiul the tHjTder H'as jo cm. 

‘ See aWe, p. ^ 
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of the ' House ol the Prescoes In these cases the fresco bauds seem to 
have run immediately under beams forming the continuation of those of the 
lintels and ’\vould have been superposed on low dadoes about i metre hiyh. 

Ill the case of the ‘ Partridge Frieze' of the Caravanserai Pavilion, however, 
there is clear evidence that the painted band ran above the level of the 
lintel beams and, from the artistic point of view, was consequently some* 
what ‘skied’. In the present case we may suppose that the 'Tatireador' 
panels were set above dadoes of the full height of somewhat over 2 metres, 
and this seems best in keeping with the decorative metliods in vogue within 
the Palace at the time of the I.. M. I restoratioti, though a lower position, like 
those of the * House of the Frescoes’, might have suited the designs better. 

11 is certainly difficult to place these ' Tanreador Frescoes ’ later than the Approxi* 
First Late Minoan Period. The delicate delineation of some and the fine 
enamelled surface, especially in the case of the wliite paint, themselves point 
to an age when the art of w'albpainting had reached its highest level. On 
the other hand certain accessory details, such as the imitation JUfar^ta work 
In variegated stones that decorates the borders.- betray a certain sympathy 
with a style of border fashionable in the last age of the I’alace (L. M. 11 ). 

The designs were originally distributed in several panels, and in the 
case of one of these it was possible to restore the whole composition 
(big. 1 - 14 ),^ Here, besides the male performer, of the usual ruddy hue, who tamicrs. 


' P. a/ .1/., ii, I'l, 11, pp. 4J9, 460. The 
vi'Ord * widili' IS iher^ iip^ili^d where ' height^ 
is meain. 

“ I’he jiaUeru recurs at Tir\’i]s (Koden' 
v^aidtp 77 n ffs^ itp p. 62, Fi|f. 3.;), but m n 
mqrc deqjiiicnt w-iih thL- varin^gaiions uf 

tfie Slone \uhys more sumtnutjEy rtud^fred. 
This forru of det^or^ilion was lou|5~]ivcd m the 
Miiioan wnrkl; w iinuiia ihe irmtHiiian of inlaj s 
i>r the sanio sha]ic on the \voty plaitis of 
ihe lop of the draught box ft.>ijnd at Old 
Salamis in Cyprus JTxYiwaffhffs j// 

CrfirNS, p. i:», Kign ry). It h hself a vamnt 
of ihe MtiaSc EiaLiem used as a conventional 
iridicAliun of rocks (.'tec /\ r/J/.^ i p, 31 j 

® Mr. Noel Heaton observ\^ of these fresco 
tenmins^ ' the horiia)ntal border at the top and 
bottom apparensly ran straight on, the vcnbi] 
border dividing the wall into panels. 'Ihe 
t>ackground oei which the figtirc subject is 


pain Led was varied in the dilTerent panels, 
alEernatii^g between blue and yellow", fie 
remarks on the cjtceptional absence of the 
joints i^stially found in the borders of ihe 
[ilasicr in the case either of its horizontal or 
vertical division^^ The plaster in this case 
rutifi without a break from one panel to an- 
oihcr, and ^ wo-S ttot divided up into areas of 
sulhcient stze for the deconitioE] to be coni- 
picted before die process of selling became too 
advanced"* lie infers that {as sccnifi a].so 
ceruiin in the case of the ^^i^faturc J 'rescues) 
a nunaber of workmen were engaged 

in filling in the details. * Fhe main outlines 
were inscribed on a wet plaster as a guide, 
[hen the outlines of the figurcs .^^kelchcd In, the 
liackground filled in with the unifotEu wealth 
of idue or yellow, and finally the rletails 
of the figures added/ This wa^ the normal 
[>roceis. 
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‘TAUREADOR' PANEL 


is tiirning n back-somersault above the bull, are two female taureadors, dis¬ 
tinguished not only by their white skin but by their more ornamental attire. 
Their loin-cloth and girdle is identical with that of the man but of more 
variegated hue: bis is plain yellow, theirs are decorated witli black stripes 
and bars. They wear bands round their wrists and double necklaces—one 
of them beaded—and. in the case of some of the figures, blue and red ribbons 
round their brow's. But perhaps their most distinctive feature is the sym¬ 
metrical arrangemei’it of short curls over their foreheads and temples, already 
noticed in the case of the female * cow-boy' of the Vapheio cup. A further 
illustrative fragment is given in Fig. 1(54 u, at the end of the Section. Their 
foot gear consists of sliort gaiters or stockings and pointed mocassin-like 
shoes. 

In the design seen in I'ig, 144 the girl acrobat in front seiiies the horns 
of a coursing bull at full gallop, one of which seems to run under her left arm- 
pit. The object of her grip, clearly shown in the enlarged reproduction of 
this section in Mg. J 45 . seems to be to gain a purctiase for a backward 
somersault over the animal's back, such as is being performed hy the boy. 
'rite second female performer behind stretches out both her hands as jf 
about to catch the flying figure oral least to steady him \Yhen he comes to 
eartli the right wa)' up. The stationing of this figure handy for such an act 
raises some curious questions as to the arfangemetits within the arena. 

Apart from this, certain features in the design liave provoked tlie scepti¬ 
cism of experts acquainted with modem * Rodeo' performances. A veteran 
in 'Steer-wrestling', consulted by Professor Baldwin Brown.' was of opinion 
that any one who had anything to tlo with that sport woukl pronounce tlie 
endeavour to sei^e the bull s horns as a start for a somersault as quite 
impossible * for there is no chance of a human person being able to obtain 
a balance when the bull is charging full against him ’. The bull, as he 
further remarked, has three times the strength of a steer, and when running 
* raises his head sideways and gores any one in front of him 

‘That a somersault was performed over the back of a charging bull 
seems evident and does not seem to pre.sent much difficulty, bursurely if 
the bull were at full gallop the athlete would not alight on its back, but on 
the ground welt behind it?' 

All that can be said is that the performance as featured by the Mlnoan 

■ I amgteailylndebEcd to Professor iJaldwin served to confim, obicciions that he himself 
Brown for vUems d,S|W an aceoum entertained to what seenieil the obvious inter- 

of the results of a iretBonal wquny into these prctsition of the Minoan dtssiens, 

matters addresiiL-d to ii * rodeo'e'ip^rt. ThH_rse 





Vn-. I ll. J'ANT-I. 'IK \V.\U.'J'A|N-J INi.i ilKHVlNSS SrKXK OI- 'VUVl ISULL-JUNC; ^VI'J II 'I'vVU C hrL ik\| l-iRS. 
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ACROBATIC I'EATS 


artist seems to be of a kind pronomtced Impossible by modern champions of 
the sport. The fresco design shown in Fig. 144 does itot, as we shall see, 
stand alone, and the successive acts that it seems to imply find at least 
partial confirmation in a day seal-impression (Fig. 110 , below), and in the 
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ijram- 


bronze group (PiB. loo), p horo ihc ucrobutk fea. is ill„s,™o<l by the disg, 

matte figure (Fig. ^ ^ 

But ir .1.0 fen. ,s thus logically developed .vo„ld seem ,o ,«usccud 
humsu skdi. .1 ,s equally .™ tbs. such scones as are illus.ra.od by a series 
of seces on ge.ns .» «h.ch .he bull ,vrcs.lcr seems to lift the aho e m^ity 







Fie. 1 IG. FragmukT Of Fbesco 1*a.nxl suoMiNe Femau: Tavbkadoh ijeizino Bl'li.’s 

HoftN. 

All old Arricaii hunters know that such personal contact with a lion 
means nothing less than death. 

The apparent action of throwing" an arm over a hull’s horn rather than 
actually gri]>ping it is illustrated by another spirited fragment of tltis group 
of frescoes of which a restored drawing by Monsieur Gillleron is reproduced in 
Fig, 14 (), The right hand of the female acrobat does not here seize the hom^ 
though thrown over it, but is tightly clenched, as the result of extreme 
physical tension. An interesting analogy to this is suppUed by the fragment 
of a high relief, where the hand is seen over the tip of a biilTs horn similarly 
clenched, 

i t is dear that this painted relief fragment^ found In the Deposit of 1 Hgh 
Reliefs described below,* represents part of an acrobatic figure, in this case, as 

' Compare, for iitsljinco, IGS-Uvi^ p, jjp lielow^ 

= p. IS5, Figs, 7 tfp "!). = Sec below, p. 497 sesiq. 


FEMALE PERFORMERS 


beast,* are no less on a superhuman scale, At the same time they can be 
matched in this by the intaglio type given above.'"* where the hero, armed as 
he is with a dirk, grips the lion’s neck with his left hand. 


STUCCO RELIEF COMPARED 


U se of 
CtjftfS 
round 
wrist. 



the red colouring shows, a man, with his arm thrown over the bull's horn and 
his hand not grasping it but clenched in a similar way {see Sketch. Fiv. 147 L 
Tn the deli¬ 
cately executed 
design, reproduc¬ 
ed in the Coloured 
Plate XX I, about 
one-third scale' 

—the fine lines of 
which recall the 
designs on white 
Athenian Myi&m 
—another female 
figure is seen in 
the act of leaping, 
with flying tresses, 
one arm held 
downwards and 
the other raised. 

A iioteivorthy fea¬ 
ture in this repre¬ 
sentation is the 
strap, wound not 
only round the 
wrist but round 
parts of the hand. 


I'lc. nr. 


R^tdheu Sketch or f’kAri.Mt-.N'j' fRo.w J ^erosiT or 

HtCIl ItEt-IEfS. 


form of ifs/ifsr obviously had nothing to do w itii 
striking a blow, and must have been rather devised to give strength to tlie 
muscles and tendons. It recurs on the hand of the youth shown in Fig 148 
who IS depicted flying through the air, as if in the act of alighting behind 
a galloping steer, whose hind legs appear below.* Acrobatic feats of the 

same kmd as the above are still said to be performctl in some I'ortumiese 

£orridf7s. ^ 


* The or^gJDQ .1 pieces showti in ihe Colyured 
Plate XXI and Fig. 118 were gtvt n nse by ihu 
Cretan Ciovemtneht and arc no^ in the Aifh- 
molcan Museum at Os^ford. H he dmwing uf 
Kig. 1 l^wtLs traced under my supefiiuendeiicc 
from a photographic reproducisDn and (he 
details minutdy ciiecked wiih reference to ihe 
original 'D\c sketch b by Mr. K. j. IjimberE. 


■ There can be little tloubt as to the con* 
flesiun of ilie three fmgmeiits shown in 
l-ig. 1 la. They were found io|;ether, and all 
have the same !>!ue ground. The white object 
on tile neck and lireast represents two neck¬ 
laces m n heavier siyle. Some of the strandi! 
of Jwiir, of which only faint indkaiions have 
been preserved, are reinforced in the diuwing. 



PLATli XXI 



i'AR'J' OF FRKSCO PANKI,: LKAPING GIRJ, FROM 
SCENF: of HOLL-KINc; (J|) 

























AL[GHTIKG FIGURE: USE OF C/SS 7 C/S 


1 hesc hij^hiy sensational episodes are primarily exhibitions of acrobatic 
skill. In this respect, as already noted, they differ from the parallel perfor- 



Fic. 1 IB. TAUHtLAiHSK i.v THE Act or AufiHTixn. 


manecs of the Minoan cow-boys, tlic aim of which was rather the catching of 
wild or half-wild animals. That girls actually took part in this more practical 




























SEXSATtONAL ACROBATIC FEATS 
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T mnblflr 
by 

fit tilde 
lit ten- 
dint. 




side of ihe sport, as occasionally in the ‘Wild West’ of America to-day, has 
been shown from a scene on a Vaplteio Cup,' but the elegance and 
ornaments of the female acrobats 
shown In the ’Taureador Frescoes’ 
belong to a different sphere* The 
ribbons and beaded necklaces are 
(]utte out ol ]>lace in rock-set glens 
or woodland glades. To the Palace 
circus they are more appropriate. The 
animals themselves ivere no doubt 
carefully trained, [*ike the bulls of 

the Spanish arenas they may often Back- 

have been of established petiigree and somh^ks.vl'lt, tq ns cacoit nv FtevRE he- 
reared in special herds ox ganaderhs, KKHosirokv, Ksossos, 

It is clear that in all these scenes the 
attention of theMinoanartist is largely 
centred on the animal itself, vvhich is 
rendered of disproportionate size, as 
befitting what ivas to them evidently 
quite as much as the lion, the King 
of Beasts. 

That the particular feat, in which 
a tumbler executes a back-somersault 
over the bull s body to be caught by 
another performer behind, already 
formed part of the programme of the 
shows before the close of the Third 
Middle Minoaii Period is attested by 
a clay sealing found in the Temple 
Repositories (hig, 14 ff). A figure here turns a somersault from the bea*st’s 
neck while a second behind, apparently intended for a girt, raises an arm as 
If to catch the other. On an agate intaglio,* of somewhat later date 
{Fig. 150 ), we see a curious version of a similar scene as adapted to the filling 
of a circular space. There are here two galloping bulls, over ihe back tTf 
one of which the youth turns a somersault. In this case facing towards the 
bull s tall. 'I he figure behind. In which again \Ye may recognize a girl, Is 
]»laced upside down, owing to the exigencies of the circular border, and has 


Fig. 


Analogous to AhiovE* 

Agate Lntagmo. 


' See tthgvt p. i8i and Fig. 133, A. in Aiticns and said to have been found in the 

* In my CdlEuction. Tht stone was Ixinght Pelo[>oiinesc. 
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the appearance of standing in front of llte oilier charging animal. She hokis 
out both hands, however, in the same manner as the figure behind the bull 
in the fresco (Fig, 144 ). 


Ftn. 151. 


At.'KOn.%TIC ]' lOL'MIi. lAS'mSC ON JJVLl,*!) HiSD QO.VETSRS. Cl.AV SltAI.1N<tS, 

Zak ro, 


Fig. J 52 . AcROtiAT i.anoeno with His I-ir. Kiccttii turning 11 .ack-s 0 jikrsaui.t ovf.r 
H AJfDR {55f JIl’I-L'S Is ACK.^ ClAV SKAUNUj BL"LL S JJacK, C.LaV Sl-rALISrF, ‘CORHIIhOft Of the 

Bavs', Knossos. 

'1 he acrobat turning either a bach-somersauh or a somersault witli his Ann- 
face towards the animals tail occult on a series of intaglios and sealings. tronM 
At times the performer is about to gain renewed purchase off the bulls hind 
quarters (Fig, 151 , Iii another case he lauds hands forward (Fig. 152 ). ^«ir. 
In Fig. 153 he is starting on a further revolution. A very fine example of 
this class is to be seen in the design of a gold signet-ring (Fig. 154 ), recenily 
discovered In a chamber tomb near Arkhanes. a country town South of 
the site of Knossos,- This, indeed, has a double interest not only as 

' Figs. I'll, ,f, 1 .j 2 , 153 arc tcprocluced was (oiind by a wnman m what she calk'd 
fromi, p_ y;g, 5ii I, a ‘siwlios'—a word generally applied by 

* Sec my Ktn^e/Xisfor, p. 6 (Fig- 5 ). CtcUin ptasanis to chaniher tombs in the 

According m infoTtiiation received the ring rock (A. B. Collection). 
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SENSATIONAL FEATS WITH BULLS 


showing: in front of the bull a ‘Sacral K(^ot', wlvtcli brings the perform¬ 
ance into a religious anil ceremonial relation, but as indicating beneath the 
animal, here depicted at a flying gallop, a stepped base with isodomic 
masonry. Tliis feature, according to the conclusion draw'n from other 



f'jG. |.>L GoLLi SlCSET-ftl^r. FROM ArKHiVSES. (I) 

similar cases, points to a painted stucco original, perhaps in relief, on 
the walls of some building.^ 

But the most remarkable illustration of such feats has now been sup¬ 
plied by the bronze group from Crete in the Collection of Captain E. G. 
Spencer-Church ill.’* It has been already referred to above in relation to the 
stiver ftgtirine of a galloping bull borne by a tributary from Kefiitt in the 
wall-painting of the Tomb of User-Amon at ThebesA This, like another 
represeixtation of a standing figurine of a bull shown among these tributary 
gifts, attests the high esteem in which the contemporary works of Mlnoan 
torcuiic Art were held by the Egyptians, 

The bronze group is here shown In the restored drawing. Fig, 1, 

‘ On ihc graduated bases seen on Minoan in /. //. S., xlj (1921), p. 347 seqr^. Nothing 
irtagtios and their sigiuficaiice, sec fl/Jf., more is tiiown as to Its provenance than that 
!, pp. 6S7, 6SS, it m-jis brought iVom Crete. 

» With Cupiain Spencer ChurehiU's kind > See P, <,/.[/,, H, Pj. U, p. 648 seqq„ and 
ihis Hgarinc was published by mi: Figs. \\ 2 a, aiid Jis, 
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where the of the acrobatic figure are slightly completecl. That this 
represents a youth and not a girl is clear from the absence alike of formal 
curls or of any signs of pectoral development. The bull Is splendklly 



FKk, Bko^zk rSui.L AKD ArHOii.vnc Fir.citK: CkftJl, M. M, III, 


modelled and llie whole group, cast solid In one pieccp represents the acme 
of Minoan metiillurgic arU It is noteworthy, however, that to simplify his 
tusk the craftsman has stumped off the boy's arms at the elbows and that 
his head is supported in Its bent-back position by the attachment of his 
thick flowing locks to the upper part of the bulfs forehead* Et was neces¬ 
sary to resort to this e:^pediei^t to giA^e a second support to the figure of the 
boy, supposed to be in the act of revolution arid gaining a purchase from 
the animafs back by means of his feet. The hands had already released 
their hold of the horns and the arms could not therefore be legitimatelv 
used for atuclimfiiL 

At ilie same time the arms, with a backward direction after losing con¬ 
tact with the bull’s head, would have crossed the line of the connecting 
stem formed by the youth's hair, and this compHcatioit of the design was 


Acme of 

Minaan 

meliAl- 

liirgk 

an. 
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SUCCI^SSIVE MOVEMENTS OF PERFORMER 


sketch cf 
ncrobiiE^s 
e volu¬ 
tin ris- 


clcarly beyond the rirtificer^s ix>w^er^. PIc therefore solved the difaculty by 
stumping off the arms at the elbo\i*s. 

The ktea of the performance as here conceived by the niodeller of 
this bronze group seems to have been esseiuially the same as that of the 
fresco painter who e^tecuted the original of Fig, Ti 4 . This design, mdeed, 
fits oil to the whole series of gem types sucli as those iflustrateU above and 
involving three separate actions—the seizure of tlie horns, the lauding over 
the head, and the final somersault behind, where timely assistance is rendered 
by an attendant figure. 

The first |)art of this acrobatic cycle, as thus logically conceived, has 
rightl}’ been shown to transcend the power and skill of mortal man. It may 
be yet worth while here to repeat a tliagramniatic sketch show'ing the 
successive evolutions of the acrobatic performer as they seem to have been 
imaged by the Minoaii artist’ (Fig. The first position is supplied by 

the female acrobat as shown on the fresco panel. Fig. 1-H, above. 

(i) Shows the charging bull seized by the horns near their lips. 

(a) The bull has raised his head in the endeavour to toss his assailant, 
and at the same time gives an intpetus to the turning figure. 

(,5) The acrobat has released his grip of the horns, and after com]del¬ 
ing a back-somersault has landed with his feet on the hinder part of the 
bull's back. Th is is the motnent in the performance of which a representa¬ 
tion is attempted in the bronze group, but the upper p,irt of the body is 
there drawn much farther back atul dangerously near the bull's head, owing 
10 the technical necessity of using the bunched locks of hair as a su[>port. 

In (4} he makes a final leap from the hind quarters of the bull—a 
risky plunge. 

Was he caught, as the youth on the fresco, by the girl performer so 
conveniently jiosted ? Or did he execute another back-somersault and land 
on his feci in the arena ? In my diagrammatic sketch as first published the 
first alternative is suggested. But in the painted version the boy had begun 
liis revolution apparently as lie left the animal's neck and offered an easier 
catch for the standing figure beyond. On the whole, therefore, the -su]>- 
position that the acrobat availed himself of tlie purchase gained by his 
feet on the bulls back to make a second back-somersaulc seems to be the 
more probable. 

This stationing of an assistant in a coign of vantage within the arena 
to catch the flying performer—as illustrated Iwih by the wall-painting and 

' l%!«eCHtcil for me Mr, I'heodore Fyfc. See, loo, A, JC., in / //. 5 ., xlT (xgji), pp. 2^1, 
253, xiiwl Kig. 5. 


CONJECTURAL FORM OF MI NO AN ARENA 22- 

the intaijltoS'—is ixsclf 3 reni[irk 3 ble fc 3 ture. How could siicit help 3t need 
be forthcoming at the exact place and moment retjuired ? 

Some enlightenment as to this problem may perhaps be obtained when 
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I'jR, h'lt:, Diachammatic Sketch of Achouat's Covese. 

we consider the probable character of the enclosure in which these circus rrobabte 
sjjorts took place. The traditional practice of Minoan architects leads us to 
nssume tiiat the waned or fenced endosttre surrounding the course would 
liave been of rectangular shape. The ‘ theatral stands ' of the fresco form dmure' 
an alignment and show no trace of curving round an arena. If not in 
a line with one another ihej’ must at least have formed sides of a rectanguLar 
space, 

but the acrobatic sjiorts themselves were the outcome of the ad¬ 
venturous drives of Minoan cow-boys along the country-side, and tliese, 
when restricted to an enclosed space, involved a round or, more probably, 
elliptical courser—-like the arena of a Roman ampititheatre, which was 
originally (.ievised to exhibit l^i'tia/ioriei or hunting scenes, it looks, tltere- 
Jore, as if according 10 the Minoan arrangement there may have been 
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CONJECTURAL FORM OF MINOAN ARENA 


a buildtiig for the spectators either w ith a straight frontage or actiiallj’ sur¬ 
rounding a rectilinear s[>ace—like the Central Courts of the Palaces^— 
coupled with an elliptical eitclosure probably surrounded by a wooden 



Kic. IDT. .Ackosat b^twehs IIohns or Bli.l os Stj atits ‘ Rhvton ' from Haiua 

Triada* 


palisade for the j>erforniances themselves. The Spanish Plajias show 
a space between the ring-fence of the arena and the actual front tvall 
below the spectators—answering to the ptniiitm of the Roman Aniphltlieatre 
and giving them greater security. 

' It does not follow ibit these sports as a this kind were held in ihc CenlMl Court of 
rule tools place in the Central Courts of the Kntwsos, npposiie the little I'illur Shniie of the 
l*iilaces, *rhe ’ Grand Stands* as s«?n in the Goddess, a fenced enclosure must have been 
fresco suggest a si>ecin| Mhcatrar arrange- specialty set up within the Court, 
ment. If on occasion ceremonial shows of 










DAXGliROUS SlHiRTS 


2=5 

If, tlitii, we may ^uppo^c lliat In the case of these Miitoan shows there 


was an oval, lencctl enclosure within a rectangular walled space, there 
would have l>een ample facilities for the entry of assistant performers, of 


the kind illustrated, hy 
means of narrow open- 
ings at VLirioiis points. 
They ftiiglic ha\e been 
posted for tlie [nirpo.se 
and could thence rush 
forward to catch the fly¬ 
ing body of the acrobat 
at the critical moment. 



Hut the whole per* Dqnj'er- 
formance was at the 
a daiigerotis sjxjrt, 
whether as practised in ihrawn 
the open country or In the „ 



closed arena, a consider* 


able amoutit of risk attended the.se acrobatic feats, is clear from the records 
that have been preserved to us. The thrown cow*boy on the Vapheio Clip in 
a helpless plight with tiis arms stretched out behind him, and jncafable 
eten of the endeavour to break Ids fall, finds liis counterpart on more than 
one intaglio design. What seems to be tlie immediately antecedent episode 
occurs, indeed, on the conical steatite * rhyton' from Hagla Trlada where 
a figure, with outstretched arms tliat have clearly missed their grasp, appears 
between the horns of a charging bull (Fig, 157 ),‘ This example of die 
parlous [dight of a performer in tliese sports has a special relevance, since 
the two pillars of the ‘ superposed ' which serve on the vase as a frame 
for this sensational episode, must be taken, as ave have seen, for an abbre¬ 
viated rendering fo,- the Grand Stand itself. It was part, therefore, of the 
spectacle of the Minoan arena. 

On the signet-ring (Fig. l,j,S)*—the subject of which, from the rocks 
above, belol^gs to the same class as tlie Vapheio example—the cow-boy, 
thrown on to the ground beliind the bull, holds up his hands in a similar 
manner. On the gold engraved bead froni the * Thisbe Treasure Fig. 159 » 

' Thu right furc.irEtl of the performer k ^iiiyrnanrul S.aJd to come from its‘liinterTiintl *, 
liere Ttstofijd, tugethur wJtti the nee); and part * St-e m; A*% d-'r., pp. 5. 6, anil 

ihe middle of the bull. Ptp. 5, TJie * 'JV«isuTe’ reirfest-nis the con- 

Cf. /\ of i, p. 43 1 OjA. bought at tents of several tomli!;. 

ttf, o 
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the prostrate yoiiili has one arm bent iJTKler him as if lo lireak his fall 
and holds the other to his head, as if to protect It. From the fact that he 
wears a belt but no loln-clotliing we may perhaps Infer that the discomfited 
figure is that of a comparatively young boy.’ 

The ' Sacral Knots' engraved in front of tlic bull in the two last 



fill. I5!i, Vovni T]lSOw^' iiv Hi-J.i. ON Pit;. Hid. Hackokkok Huli.. 

Gold ]{Ki\i>-siLAL. 'J’mssK. (J) .^Iino.vn (J) 


examples show that they must be taken in a religious connexion. The 
youths laid low' by the sacred animal had in a sense devoted themselves to 
the Minoan Goddess, 

So far as our records of tiiesc ceremonial shows go, as described from 
the various sources above cited, their cliaracter was essentially acrobatic. 
They avere full of thrilU, ho\^'ever, and the iMinoan onlookers of both sexes 
were stirred with inuch the same sensational uncertainty about the fate of 
the perfornters as once excited the Roman throngs in the Amphitheatre or 
that still hold breathless the spectators of the Pla^a de Toros. 

It must be borne in mind, indeed, that the Spanish Oirriafus, of their 
very essence, fundamentally differed from the Cretan shows. It seems to be 
generally agreed that they were themselves an outgrowth—intluenced no 
doubt by indigenous Iberic or Cekibcrian Traditions—of the sports of the 
Roman arena. They belong essentially to the category of the tanroimehia 
rather than the lattrokalhapiia. ami the object was to firs I wear down and 
finally to kill the bull. Still, the catching and overtiirowing of ilie sacred 
animal that seems to have been InvoK'tril in the Cretan shows may itself 

’ Ring <if Nishw, p. 6. Hislurtg locks t.fctia in ihq- case of very young children. It 

stream behind him and he is eiilirely naked, occitTs iu the case of tlic lK»y*God illustrated 
esoept for the uiidk. showini; the sesual orEans, iielg^v, p. 445, yjg. aoa, und p. 431, Fig. 3j t, 
an uncjantpled phenomenon in .Mirnan An, » » 
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ihc -hkh-. I r" -“r'' ™ “ SoM i.«i<I-sKil from 

e I hi^hK. 1 ruisitre , P tg. icy. shows an obvious resemblance to the cioslii.^ 

episode oMhe^yr,,/., „i which the mM'Jr steps forward and dispatches 

animal with a thrust of Ins sword,’ In the Minoan design we see a per- 

,s..cU I.., .Ia«g,.r mo .he bell e neck. The offici.,! chnracier of the .>ereon- 
jc who ihoe elaoshtere the bea.« U marked not oi.l, by the (act that he is 
has armed, but by t.vo otherwise uniijae feat.ires-he wearsa wreath on his 
head and .l kin.l of chan, l.angs .low-., from his shoulders termi,.a.i..K in 
st,r,shai>ed or,,a,..eats. The w-I,ole is clearly a ritual act performed bv 
some one rulhlling priestlv funetjon:.^, 

ft was no doubt die religious character of these s[>orts—held under the 
niimediate patronage of the Gorldess, wIio.se pillar shrine overlooked die 
areiia.^that made it possible aiid even proper for girls, appareiiilv of high 
degree, to enter the ranks of lliese highly skilled performers. 

Some of the female acrobatic figures here ilepicted—though otherwise 
sittired in the oro.uary manner of Minoai, cow-bovs-show, hi fact, a special 
elegance m iheir ornaments and head-dresshig: their locks arc fashionably 
curled and they wear bright-coloured above ibeir foreheads Not 

on y are tlie ujiper parts of the arms encirdetl b)- broad armlets, but de¬ 
cidedly heavy necklaces hang clown above their lx>som,or. in the case of the 
Coloured l>late XXI, above the hollow of the back. The elaborate of 

die girl grapjihng with the bull's horns on the \ ajihelo Cup has already 
been noted,’* I hese girl performers were surely of gentle birth. 

Women among the Minoans, as is well iliJstratcd by their occupation 
ot all the front seats ol the Grand Stands, took the higher rank in Society 
just as their great Goddess took the place later assigned to Zeus. 

_ MuhUts Minfattdis, tlien, it is allowable to compare their participation in 
these sports of the arena that needed such skill and strength with the 
apiwarance of personages of the highest rank as protagonists in the 
Spanish bii J-Iiglits. Moorish princes had adopted the iiatiye custom, and 
le ol t leir ^ireiias, as of iliat at Granadct^ were alreadv* famous* Thti Cid 
Campeador, who took over the sport from liis ' |>a)'nim ‘ predece.ssors in 
. ouihern Spam.* js traditionally said to have played his part as a champion 
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wild bad hinisell t^xt;rci.S4xi Ivis 
Ixjtiily sirenalh and agility In the ufcim, in r«rs 
jiuMishcd a scries of copp«r-|dates to illustrate 
the Spanish *'J’auroniadiia* {i'urteJg iidmr hi 
/um). In these it is [loteworthy th.ii after ore 
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in the arena. The prohibhion of the sport, as barbarous, by Queen Isabella 
of Castile was powerless to suppress it, Later on stands out the historic 
episoite of Charles V killings a bull with his lance in the Plaza of \'alla<.Iolid 
in t 52 /, on the occasion of the birth of his son who was afterwards to reij^n 
35 Philip It, The Spanish Grandees, encouraged by the succeeding" 
sovereigns, continued to show a great fondness for the sport. Their par- 
tLcii;ation in it, however, fell under the severe disapproval of Philip V, and 
from the close of the seventeenth century the professional element became 
gradually predominant among ihe tanreaiiitrs. In a very' diMereiu spirit 
was framed tlie old Spanish law that deprived of rights of citizensliip the 
man ‘who, for money, should fight against a brave beast V 

What the religious association had induced in ancient Crete wms 
fostered tit medieval Spain by lite spirit of chivalry that led the Grandees 
to enter the lists against the noble animal. In S[>ain, Indeed, as cheva- 
leresque notions died out, and when tite nobles had been forbidilen to par¬ 
ticipate, the spore passed comijletely into the hands of professionals.® iSiit it 
had become a national institution, and Spanish chronicles celebrate a long 
list of famous hreros. In its minor aspects, moreover, down to quite modern 
times, it was supported by the example of aristocratic champions, who even 
titcludcd royal ladies. As late as iSgj, in a trial show, or (enhitit ro, of two- 
}ear old steers on the .Sevillian Vegas, the Infanta Eulalia rode a anem, or 
pillion fashion, with an Andalucian nobleman, while the Condesn de Paris 
ami her daughter Princess 1 lelene are recorded to have each overthown 
a sturdy two-year old.* 

In the Minoan and Mycenaean World generally the bull-grappling 
shows seem to have followed the fate of the whole culture, together with the 
religious traditions of which they were so indissolubly bound up. 

Only in Northern Greece a link with the past was still preserved— 


scene recordiug Hkti^ii he 

tjetcuted cilicts de|iicling bull-fighSs under ihe 
Moorish princes. His Spanish scries begins with 
the Cid C^inipeador and inctudes Cb^rk-s 
Bult-figtning had been prohibited under iiodoy^ 
but King Josephs Napoleon's brolhcTp could noi 
resist the poj>uLar clamour for the I t 

is asignorthelimess however^tSial ln ihe Uouce 
copy of Goya’s work (in t lie Ashm otean M oseum) 
its title (in ^55.) h followed by ibe remark 
■ liarbam diversEost T Esia la vo^del I'ublico 
laicioralc, religioso c illusmdo de Es|iaria.^ 


^ ‘ El fjue por dineros fuese it lidiar con uita 
bestia brava'^ where die lust phrase would 
cover any wild beast of the arena (see E. 
Hufourchec and C. Candade, Cet/r^^s dt 
7}iijmw,x rn Ksfaxff^ f/ /> u/w in 

rf i {iSgo), p. ifiS). 

^ See, fur instatice, de Dedova, J/tsfa^tidc 
Ttmff (^ XUdrul, 1850 ), 

A. (_ hapman und \\\ Buck^ /174/ 

P- f*4* I am indebted to [he kindne^^ 
of J^rofessor Baldwin Drown for thi^ refer¬ 
ence* 
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uiu]6r an altered form due to tlie use of the Itorse for riding pur^wses—in 
the feats of the Thessalian idurokathaptiu'. 

Except for the coiivenictu use of the horse lu place of llie coigus of 
vantage dear to the Miuoau Cowdjoj^s these feats were essentially tile same. 
One of the particular objects of securing a good spriuging-ofif place had 
been to sei^e the bulls irorus from above and to twist its head In such 
a way as to overthrow the mighty bcastd For this the Thessalian, 
mounted on his fine native steed, had a great ad^'antage and it remained one 
of his principal hurs de/fitu. It is interesting to note, moreover, that this 
teat—which leads us on to the performance of the Spanish sobre salUntes — 
entered into the programme of the Circus sports of the intro- 

duced by Claudius* and recorded in inscriptions.® The Thessalian riders 
first wearied the animals by driving them round tlie arena and then brought 
them down by jumping on them and seizing their horns, in the Jlinoan 
fashion, a method still practiseil in the ‘A\ild \\'est' of America. At times 
the '1 hessalian horsemeit actually broke the bull's neck by their sudden 
wTcnch.^ The best illustration of these Circus sports is to be seen in the 
Creco-Roman relief from Smyrna,'' in the Ashmolean Miisciuti. illustrating 
a scene of ■ the second da)- of the (attnyktithapsia \ 'J'he riders are repre¬ 
sented as boys, wearing round tbe middle part of their bodies the leather 
bands, ot that distinguished the nurigae of the Roman Circus. The 
relief is photographically reproduced in Fig. KiL The feats here depicted, 
according to the expert authority r^uoted above, exactly answer to the 
throw’ing of steers in the modern ' rodeo 

The earlier practice, howes-er, of tackling tiie bull on foot was still in 
Hellenic times a recognized form of the sjjort. On the obverse of fifth- 
century coins of Larissa and other Tliessalian cities, though the national 
emblem, a galloping horse, is seen on the reverse, a \ outli appears on foot 
grappling w iili a bull's horns and head and endeavouring to overthrow it, 
^\ha^, in this connexion, is specially noteworthy is that the Greek 


' See 

* Cimid^ at ‘I’hessalos equEtes 

i]n\ rero?i lauro^ p^T iiipatia agunt insilitintipic 
el m 1 terrnni cornibus delriThiiiit.’ LT. 
Cass, hi^ ACfurding to Pliny 

viiL 172 ), Cntrsar+ as Dictator^ firit tnirckdiii-ed 

she sport. 'I'he action of the T ti t y pij A'rt l&diSrT S 
is liescribetl hi dd^il by Jleliodoros 

j^)p ^vriting in I heodosius hnie, :inU in an 
epifirnTii oi /W. is. 54j Diiid.). 


cr. Mav. Meyer (JaAr^. tL tmA, ff/s/., vii^ 
14] 75)- ^ce nty J//iicniu Sraftzf 
/. /AS., di p\\ 257^ j:;S. 

* C\/. CA, fiL 114 , 

Pliny^ //. jV., viil. 17 j * I'liessaJormn 
Ifentk Jnventiitn es^equo [u\Ea rpii^drui^dantt: 
cornu irttortii cervlce, lauros 

‘ Chand 3 tT+ J/armirnt Ox(rftf^fis/a, |l ^^S 
(Micloetis, JAtr/diri^ p, 

No. 136). See A. E.. / //. N., Mr. dL 
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2^0 TROTOTYPES OF THESEUS AND MARATHON!AX HULL 

fciwTof tratliiions of tlie bull-grappling feats of Theseus aiul Flerakles clearly 
!*:rMcc acknowledge a Mirioan source. It was at the behest of Eurystheus, 
Minfin** ^lycenae, that Herakles raptured the Cretan bull, receivetl by Minos 

source- from I oseidon. In the case of the ^Tarathonian bitll, the feat, accorclln*^ 

£3 
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to the legend, obviously out of regard for Athenian susceptibility—had 
been first unsuccessfully attempted by Androgeos, son of Minos, and its 
final achievement was reserved for the national hero, Theseus, 

The metope of the TheseJon. where the hero with superhuman might 
masters the Marailionian hull, finds its true forerunner in a series of intaglio 
scenes on Minoan gems. At times, as on the banded agate from Mycenae, 
1 -ig. 1 *i-A. the wrestler seems to lift the monster from the ground. A favourite 
feat, as seen in Figs. lii 4 a, is to seize the animal by a horn in one hand 
and the lower part of the jaw in the other so as to twist hs neck,' On a day 
sealing found in the Fifth Magazine (Fig. die champion wears the usual 
peaked helmet adorned, it would seem, with rows of boars tushes, tliotudi in 
this case the design i.s somewhat marred by the barred z countermark. On a 
green jasiier lentoid (Fig. Id 4 a)“ where meet with anotlier similar design, 
showing surpassing strength, the youthful performer is distinguished by an 
excq.tionalty prominent nose, recalling the proto-Annenoid profile of the 

‘ For I he Ikindcd lentoid from My- 

Ceivac, Fig. 16'?, “icc FurtiiVirgler, ,-}nfth‘ irc»h 
mw, iii, p, 49, Fig. 2. 


’ 5ee A, F., Serif ia Minmt, i, 4j, Fig, so. 
The buck of the clay sc.iliiTg bears uit in- 
scriptLon of the 1.inear Class R 


^ I Jrawti for me by Montiieiir I hllicVon, :>ce. 
too, Fernu, Urtce frimitivt^ vi. Figs, 42b. *4 : 
l nrt«., Fig. s;: .V. keiihcl, .U/i. 


MMi., i!>oy, 1*1. II. 5 ; and tf, A. F,,/ //. S., 
sli, p. J59, Fig. r ’ and note 26, 
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Miijoaa Priesi-ktn^f on an earlier seal- 
impression. This feature, indeed, may 
have a real significance when taken 
in connexion with the evidence aU 
ready cited for the Oriental sovirce 
of this whole class of sports. Was 
there, perhaps, a special caste of 
such Ijiilhwrestlers and acrobats be¬ 
longing to the old Anatolian stock ? 

It has been said of bull Eights Ahsorb- 
ihal they are 'in the Spanish 
blootl1 he constant recurrence of ™cn( "f 
dtese bull-grappling scenes in paint- wmi"* 
iiigs and painted reliefs on the walls *P*"^‘* 
and miniatures of porches and |X)r- 
ticoes, I'alace halls and anterooms, 
as well as in the shrines of the 
divinity—in miniatures on crystal 
plaf|ucs, in repousse designs and 
small reliefs on ceremonial vases, 
as a frequent type of intaglios and 
signet-rings—shows how absorbing 
was the interest that these sensa¬ 
tional episodes excited in }tlinoaii 
bosoms. 1 hat there was blended Attitude 
with this something of the fierce 
emotions that appealed to tlte spec- iipantsh 
tators in the Roman Amphitheatre tutors 
or the Spanish dc T<fy&s is 

probable enougli. But the Cretan tf-uted. 
spectacles, even though they included 
this element, were on the whole de¬ 
voted to the exhibition of S[>ort and 
skill, and the performers — e.xccpt 
perhaps for some act properly of a 
sacrificial kind—were not, as in the 
other case, out to kill, though often 
knocked out themselves. 

That the painted reliefs of bull- Reaction 
grappling scenes such as those that 
rcinained in part at least !n positioi’t reijuiiRs 
above the Xorihern Entrance Pas- iradii^bn'! 
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sage at a time when the Greek settlement was already hi c?:tsience may have 

left their impress on later tratlittons of the Miiiotavir and of the captive boys 
and girls is itself, as already suggested, by no means improbable. But there 
is no reason to go further than this and to suppose that tlte acrobatic figures 
of either sex engaged tn ihtse dangerous feats actually represent captives, 
trained like the Roman gladiators to ' make sport' for Mlnoan holidays. 
Still farther are we here away from any coni|jarison triih the primitive aiul 
more ferocious custom, illustrated l^y the monuments of prehistoric Egypt, 
in which prisoners of war were exposed to wild bulls. 

The youthful partieij^nnts in these performances,—like those of the 
boxing and wrestling bouts, iltat can hardly be separated front the same 
general category,—have certainly no servile appearance. They are. as we 
hax'e seen, elegantly tiretl, and, especially in the hand-tO'hand contests to be 
dcacribctl below, often of noble mien. In these champions of either sex we 
must rather recognize the flower of the Mlnoan race, cxeeiiiing, in many cases 
under a direct religions sanction, feats of braver}' and skill in which the 
whole population took a passionate delight. 

The lithe sinewy forms of those engaged in the sports of the Minoan 
arena, w'hh their violent muscular action anti conventionally constricted 
waists, were as much the theme of the contemporary artists as were the more 
symnietriGal shapes of her ep/n’dt to tltose of classical Greece. In l>oth cases 
It was the glorification of athletic excellence, manifesting itself In feats of 
witich the Gods tliemseK'cs were witnesses. So, too, the participation of 
women in the Mlnoan Inill-grapjiling scenes can by no means be regarded as 
a symiitont of bondage or of a perverse tyrant's whim. It was rather, as we 
have seen, the natural ontcomc of the religious organization in which the 
female ministers of the Goddess took the foremost pltice in Iter service. At 
Sparta, where the Minoan religious tradition seems to have had a consider¬ 
able hold, girl athletes continued to take part in the public games. 
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4 /S. I tJK East I'ostekn axjj Uastion : Ruxnels with Pakaholtc L’urvi^— 
ClIIiOKOLOGICAL Pj.ACE OK TitAT UV EaST SteI'S OV ‘ TllEATt<AL AuKa'. 

* Court of Stone SpotiC and Old Prout ago lino of N.E. ' Insula '; Sfop- 
Ti'rtj' doirn. East Slope: Four Him of fuass 'tvc exkrior walls ; East Postern— 
its rfiat ton to Basitoit; Recess for } Carder ; Shurcase denon E. Bastion toil it 
dcscendtng riintu'/: ball of water controlled by parabolic curves; Extra^ 
ordinary osidence of hydraulic ktunolcdge: Settling basin and further course 
of ru Hticl; Presumed tank for xoashing linen ; A second staircase; Faintly 
nit iscd signs on blocks —J/. J/, ///b dale; Stcpivay xoitk similar runnel South 
of Domestic Quarter , overlying J/. *f/. /// ^[agazines; Further chrono¬ 
logical materials; Similar descending runnel by East steps of ' Theatral 
Area' • cVew stratigraphic results regarding (his Area: Painted Pottery 
with racquet and ball mothes—of Semi sort IPs time; Section beneath the 
East steps—rnnncl of M.M. IJJ& date. 

It has been shown that the ‘Taureador Frescoes* were originally dis¬ 
played ([1 a structure adjoining, on an upper terrace level, the South-\Vcsl 
comer of tlic little Court that has received its name from the stone spout 
projecting from its Western wall, and by which the water front the ' East 
Hair light area had here found its way to a blind welld The structure m 
question may have also partially overlain the area occupied by the so-called 
'School Room* above the door of which, on the West side, several of the 
painted stucco fragments were found, 

1 he ‘ School Room' itself, as we shall see,* represents a later adapta¬ 
tion of a fore-hall or vestibule of a corridor that brought the Court Into 
connejiion with live line architectural complex of the ‘ Domestic Quarter', 

On its Jvorthern side this little Court gave access to a stepway leading 
down the slope and lindtng its exit in the ’ East Uastion ’ below. It thus 
afiorded access to the coni para tivel)' level tract, wiili its ancient oHve grove, 
bordering the stream beyond, already referred to as an ideal site for the 
' Dancing Ground of .AriadneIf the Minoan ' bull-ring* or arena, with its 
grand stands, also stood—as seems most likely--somewhere in the same 
direction, the choice of the ' Tavireador Frescoes ’ to decorate the walls of 

' oj .1/,, i, p, ^^3 scqip and p. 3S1, * f^et lielow, p. 266, and cf. 0/ t\t., i, 

>■■(?* nr-566. 367. 
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a structure on the terrace level above may be thought, as already noted, to 
have Had a special appropriateness. 

the spacious passage*\vay—a Northern prolongation of the lower 
'East-West Corridor —and its fine vestibule, which linked the Hail of the 
Double Axes wltii this North-Eastern egress system, is itself a sufiicient 
evidence of the imix>rtance attached to this line of cotiimunicatfon in the 
Palace economy. {See Plan. Fig. opp, p. 3;o.) 

Its immediate objective, the small ' Court of the Stone Spoutis, as we 
shall see, bounded on its Northern sideljy remains of a Verandah * at the back 
of which there appear a fine plinth and orthostat of gypsum, n'liese form 
part of a frontage line of which the foundations can be traced running 
Eastward dowti the siope. This once imposing structure, comparable 
with the eylier gypsum facade line West of the Central Court, and like It no 
doubt an inheritance from the Early I'alace, formed, as already ]>oiilted out, 
originally a part of a distinct' North-Eastern Insula' of the bviildlng.® 

An opening visible in this line at the North-West corner of the 
verandah bordering the little Court {see Plan, Fig. 183 , below) gave access to 
an interspace between this gypsum frontage line and a massive inner wall-line, 
of which, agailt, traces could be seen on the slope above and below' the 
opening referred to. Although the steps themselves have disajjpeared, 
there can be no hesitation in concluding that this interspace marked the 
course of a stepway descending the slope from West to East. As a mere 
matter of practical convenience it tvas In fact found necessaiy- to replace the 
steps, thus to a certain e.xteni restoring to it the original appearance of the 
staircase. It was, however, slightly broader, the exact widtli of i -35 metres 
being given by a landing-block preser\'ed at the top of the flight. 

A prolongation of its upper course would have brought this stepwav 
into relation w ith ihe upper system of the Domestic Quarter anti with the 
N.E. stairs leading eveiutiully to the Central Court. On the South side, as 
we have seen, there was a direct line of access to the * Hall of the Double 
Axes and ilie Jiglit-well of the Grand Staircase. 

But this cross-way of communication down the slope owed its chief 
importance to its relation with a postern gate of which we liavc indications 
in the lines of the Palace walim^ on tlie P’ast side. 

There is evidence that, as the successive frontage lines of tlie Palace 
on the East slope- themselves essentially of the nature of terrace walls— 
fell into a ruinous condition through seismic or other causes, tliev were 
replaced or backed up by others at a slightly lower level, the enceinte thus 
» See below, p. » f?ee i, p. 


MASSH E LIXES OF EASTERN WALES 


gradualIj^ widening out on tins side. Four main lines of parallel walling— 
the two first a good deal inclined outwards—arc, in fact, visible by the East 
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Hastion as shown in Fig. and sections of these can be traced at Intervals 
along a great part of the slope. (See, too, Suppl. PI. XXXIV.) 

It can hardly be doubted that a postern gate had existed in relation 
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wii]i the stepv^^ky running down ILast from the earliest period in the Palace 

history. The arrangement of the gate itself ntay liave \’arie(l in llie succes¬ 
sive stages of the building, and the evideitce at our disposal otily allows ns 
to deHne its position in relation to the latest frontage line on this side. 
This, as we shall see, seems to have formed part of the extensive work of 
restoration carried out after the havoc caused by the great Earthquake that 
took place towards ilie end of the Middle Minoan Period,-—the frontage, here 
marked by a bastion, having occupied a deep angle of the enceinte, is for 
that reason in many respects e-xcept ion ally well preserved. 

The higher llight of the staircase which ascends this Bastion readied 
the upper terrace about S'jO metres South of the line bj' which the stepway 
above described arrived at the same level in its descent Eastwards. This 
dislocation of the two lines of stepped approach is naturalh' explained by the 
intervening postern system. 'J he connexion of the two by a short passage, 
running for about three metres North and South, was in fact brought out 
during the supplementary researches In this area made in 1939- 

The edge of the (Inc limestone blocks of an inner wall-line the second 
in point of date -was found to be bevelled oft* along this section, with the 
evident object of resting the end of the pavement slabs of the passage upon 
the ledge thus formed, which terminates, indeed, at the point where the 
landing would have turned for the stairs ascending from the Bastion, At 
the lower end of these, moreover, a convenient recess is preserved which 
seems to have been carefully planned as a ' sentry box' or small lodge for 
a warder, such as by analogy w'c must infer to have existeil at this Palace 
entrance (see restored Plan, Fig. ln8). 'rids space, which is of oblong 
shape, terminates East in the upper wall of the bastion, and we must sup¬ 
pose that on this side there was a window opening by means of which the 
\varder would be able to overlook ihe outer stairs of approach l>elow. As 
he would also command the postern doorway itself to the right and the 
ascending internal stairs the situation of the guardian could not have been 
better devised, A general view of (he Bastion is given in Fig. lUT and 
Mr. Piet de Jong's restored isometric projection In b ig. I (hi. 

Three flights of hmesione ste|}s descended the Bastion, two of whicli 
and the inteiwening landings have been wholly or tJ^rlly preseri’ed. 'File 
other two fliglus, which were the uppermost, have been restored for modern 
convenience (sec Plan, Fig. Iip 8 and Fjg. 1 (! 7 ), The remarkable and distin¬ 
guishing feature both of the stairs and of the slightly sloping paved 
landings was the system ot stone channels and basins that accompanied 
them. This system, as will be show n, recurs in connexion with two other 
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DESCENDING RUNNELS WITH PARAIIOLIC CURVES 


2.\l 


siepped areas of contemporary fabric, but it here appears in its completest 
form and ariords an extraordinary illustration of the skill of the Minoan 
architects in everything that concerned the passage of water. 
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of stairs, along the laniJiiig bickecl by the enceinte wall. See IMan 
and Section, Fig. A photographic view of the runnel at the 

North end of the mitldle platform of the Staircase is given in Fig, 170. 

For enabling the current of water 
to pass round these and the other 
abrupt angles in its course without 
splashing o\'cr the pavement beyond, 
the retardation of its velocity by the 
curving course of the channel ivas 
a most eli'icacions method. The 
curves themselves almost exactly 
agree with the natural parabolas that 
the water falling down a slope of such 
an angle would execute, anti the 
additional friction due to the in¬ 
creased length of its course neces¬ 
sarily dimimsh the speed. It has 
been calculated that the water 
reachet! the bottom of the flight with 
about half the impetus that it would 
have attained had it poured down the 
slope in a straight line instead of a 
scries of leajis. The current thus 
reached the critical point—namely, the 
sharp turn at the foot of the flight— 
with such diminished force as to 
enable it to pursue its changed direc¬ 
tion without shooting over its border, 
riie hydraulic science here dis- 
Eiira- played has surpriseil the most competent judges: it must, however, have 
hydrTuiic been empirically acfjuired. Nothing, perhaps, in the tvhole building gives 
such an impression of the result of long generations of intelligent e.yperience 
on the part of the hlinoan engineers and constructors as the panibolic curves 
of these channels. 

But this was not all. At the boitoni of the flight where the runnel 
takes a sudden turn to the right it is deepened, with an accentuated slant to 
the bottom, so as better to accommodate the inrush of the current and to 
draw it away from the possible point of overflow, 

The eurriMit at this point reached the central platform of the staircase. 


know- 

dis¬ 

played. 
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which has two slight steps at each end and a genii)- sloping pavement 
hetween, giving, in all, a fall of 20 centimetres in a length of live metres. 

Here, again, the regularization ot the (lovr over the comparatively level 
surface was carried out with extraordinary hydraulic skill. While at the 
same tinte collecting an adilitional supply of w-ater from the whole of the 
paved platform, which slightly slopes towards the channel, the main object 
here in view- was to secure a certiiin local retardation of the current, favour¬ 
able to the deposit of sediment in a shallow square basin beyond. The 
channel therefore, instead of proceeding directly to this, makes a double bend 
to check the velocity of the flow. Beyond the small catch-pit, which could 
itself be cleaned out when necessary, the channel is made to turn about in 
a similar manner so as to check the outward flow in the same way. 

The runnel now, turning abruptly to the right, accompanied in the same Further 
parabolic curves another flight of six stepsA The evidence of the structural 
remains of the lower platform thus reached leails to the coiiclnsion that ' 
from this point llie runneli continued its course East to the outer base 
of the Bastion, following the same arrangement as on the platform above. 

It is tlms shown in the restored plan. Fig. IiiS. The paved stepway 
descending Irom the Fostern would itself have found its exit at the same 
lioint. 

It is clear tliat the water, so carefully collected and freed from deposit, Pre- 
vtas not intended to run waste, and jt seems probable that it was conducted, u^nk^r 
perhaps by means of a covered conduit pipe, to a collecting tank which 
would have lain a little East of the outer wall-line on this side. The special 
fitness of rain-water for washing linen warrants the conjecture that the tank 
was used for this purpose, and Minoan Xausikaas may have made their way 
here from the Palace halls above. 

That it was frequented from more than one side is further borne out a second 
by the appearance of a tligiit of small steps^yo centimetres wide, as com- 
pared with about a metre in the case of the other stairs—that descend the 
wall abutting at right angles on ihe South section of the bastion. These 
at first run North, but marks on the surface of the blocks, noticed by Mr. Piet de 
Jong during the rc-esaminatioii of these structures in 1929, indicate that 
they then itirued East, traces of five steps being clearly visible in that direc¬ 
tion on the wall face, and seem therefore to have been devised to supply 
an access from the terrace level on that side of the Palace slope to the tank 

’ Only two of the steps, together with the were presers-ft] to enihle its complete restora- 
fifsl of the correspond]ng ciio-es, were pre- lion as shown in Fig. ItiS. 

bxit sufficsent rtttixdns qf ihe sLmctiir<^ 
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LATE SIGNS ON BASTION BLOCKS 
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below. (See Mr. <ie Jong's isometric projection^ Fi^^ liiC, and the photo* 
graphic view of the liasiion as restored, Fig. HIT.) 

The he^t existing clue to the place of this collecEing basin seems to 
be the line of descent supplied by this lower flight, riimung Eastwards, 

Late Signs on Blocks of East Bastion. 

h is iiitercsiing to note with regard to the approximate dating of the 
Bastioit arid the connected system of runnels that trident signs appear on 
the blocks of its back wall and on the lovvor course of its central platform 
so faintly incised and comparatively small in diincnsioiis that they may easily 
escape notice. These, indeed, present a striking contrast to an example of 
the same sign, boldly cut and of larger dimensions, seen on a block of the 
third enceinte %vaH of the slope behind the liastion. The second wall— 
that immediately behind it—-also shows large deeply cut signs, a stitr an<[ 
trident, on two of its blocks and must be referred at least to the earlier 
part of the Middle Period of the Palace—not later than M. M. IL 

As the result ot a wide study the conclusion may be now affirmed that 
from the beginning of the Third Middle Minoan Period the signs on blocks 
already become somewhat superficially cut and incoiispicnous. Tliose 
illustrative of its earlier phase, it, such as for Instance on the Ifastions of 
the Northern Entrance Passage and in the contemporary structure of the 
North-West Portico and adjoining area immediately West of this, of the 
'Court of the Stone Spout’ and many parts of the Domestic Quarter, are 
still sufficiently incised to catch the eye in a fat^ourable light. But, succeed¬ 
ing this, is a later group—so attenuated as often to escape observation and 
almost to elude search—which must be referred to the later M. M. Ill stage 
(A), including its post-seismic phased 

A good archaeologically dated example is sujiplied by the pillar ot 
the South-East House with its single finely engraved Double Axe si<>n, in 
curious contrast to the well-cut examples of the Palace Pillar Rooms, On 
the limestone blocks of the light-area of this Mouse both the Double Axe 
and the trident sign are repeated in the same almost iin isible manner. 
Yet, as the remains of the fine naturalistic wall-pamtings found witldn this 
house show, its construction certainly goes back within the ^[, M. Ill limits. 
In tlie present case there is every reason for supposing that the occurrence 
of signs of this very lightly engraved class mark the East Bastion in the 
form in which It has been preserved to us as a work of the great Restora¬ 
tion in the post-seismic stage of M. M, ] [ 1 

^ See note at ihe tnd of ihfs 
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Further Contemporary Remains of Runnels with Parabolic Curves 
in Connexion with Open Stepway South of Domestic Quarter, 

Tilts conclusion is fully corroborated by a parallel tliscovery made in 
connexion with another open stepivay. The structure In i]uestlon is a great 

exterior flight of limestone 
stairs, traces of which arc to 
|je seen nitming up the slope 
immetliately South of the 
Domestic (Juarter, and whicli 
finally landed on the ascend- 
ing gangway or ramp that 
entered the Central Court 
at its South-West angled The 
base slabs of two of the steps 
of this are seen in situ Int- 
mediately East of the little 
‘ South-East Batli-rooniand, 
beside them, the remains of 
an Identically constructed 
stone channel (see the photo¬ 
graphic view In Fig, 171 ). 

These steps were 1 "So metres 
in width, or about double the mean width of those of the East Baaiion, and the 
stone channel with its curving floor was correspondingly of larger dimensions. 
For the chronological place of the stepway witli whicli this remarkable 
feature was connected we iiavc. happily, full and convincing data. In hs 
upward course, immediately beyond the spot where the remains of the stone 
runnel are preserved, it passes over the adjoining M. M. Ill stnictitrcs that 
uere eartheil under after the great seismic catastrophe that took place 
towards the close of that epoch. The vases In this section of the older 
building were themselves left intact in the position In which they had been 
Cohered over. *1 hese included a very elegant painted cla\' bath with 
Sprays of reeds In the little bath-room,* and the remarkable false-spouted 
jars in the Magazine beyond, while in the store-chest at the side of tliese 
stood the jars with the beautiful designs of clumps of Madonna lilies, white 
on the lilaC'brown "laze ground.^ 
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All these Vessels were in a priictically intact contlition and represent 
the ceramic stage that marks what n^ay be reganletl as the earlier phase of 
M. 111 otherwise so fine!}' illustrated by the contents of the ‘ Temple 
Repositories'd As, moreover, in so many parallel cases the associated 
deposit contained no pottery or other relics that could be referred even to 
the beginning of the L. M. I Period, the conclusion is thus inevitable that 
the staircase Itself, the upper course of which had originally been laid over 
these filled-in spaces, and which itself forms an integral part of the plan of 
the Restored Palace on this side, was executed in what is best described as 
the ■ post-seismic' phase of M. M. Ill L 

In order further to test this result, during the supplementary researches 
carried out In 1929, I had the lower of the two undisturbed base slabs of 
the staircase, mentioned above, raised in order to analyse the underlying 
deposit. In the narrow interspace between this and the adjoining base slab 
part of the handle of a hL M, H I cup was found wedged 111, and from the 
thin underlying clay bedding were extracted eighteen small fragments of 
ordinary M. JT. Ml pottery with a dark brown surface. No single later 
sherd was brought to light, and, taken in connexion with the evidence from 
the adjoining area. It is clear that when the stairs with this elaborate system 
of water channels with parabolic curves were built the M. M. MI ceramic 
style was still in vogue. Beneath the clay bedding referred to was a lime¬ 
stone slabbing belonging to tlie earliest stage of the Palace, set almost 
immediately on a Neolithic surface that liad been hero cut down to. 

East of the lower of the two base slabs the channel seems to have run 
under the pavement, taking here a skew' turn w'hicli may hax'e been found 
convenient in order to avoid some earlier block. 

Earlier Example of Similar Parabolic Runnel by Steps of 

‘Theatral Area’. 

There is evidence, however, that the system of parabolic channels 
beside open flights of steps goes back to a distinctly earlier date than the 
‘post-seismic’ M. M. Ill examples above illustrated, though the channels 
themselves were of different construction, 'fhe system, indeed, proves to be 
an inileritanee from the earlier phase (a) of tlie Third Middle Minoan Period. 

Along the Southern edge of the broad Eastern steps of the ' Theatral 
Area’, and following the border of the Bastion that rises on that side, as 
tvell as that of the first section of the Southern flight beyond,* there ar»i 

^ I\ £?/ I, pm 463 

^ This parallel was already notfrd in /\ ii, l*t. II, p, 
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traces of a similar channel with a succession of parabolic falls, though in 
this case formed eiuirely of day and plaster cement, the surface of which 
has been a good detil disintegrated. In conformity with the broad low 
steps the curves here were of more elongated form, and the remains giv'e the 
appearance ol a less fully developed stage in this method of constructing 
runnels. 

What evidence then do tve possess for the actual dating of this plaster 
channel, which cannot indeed be considered ajjart from the steps and 
bastion with which it is structurally connected ? 

Previous Investigations, carried out by me in 1913, seemed to have 
established the approximate chronology of the earlier elements unilcrlying 
this area. Chief among the results then obtained was the discover}' of 
a walled round rubbish pit or * Koulonra ’ of the same character as that of 
the W est Courts both at Knossos and Phaestos, and probably of the same 
' proto-palatiar date, marked by M, M. I fi potter}-. In this case the latest 
sherds forthcoming dated Irom ^ 1 . M. 11 at which epoch It was j^aveti ot'er, 
the massive pavement extending under the whole of the stepjjed structures 
to the East of it and for some 10 metres beyond and forming j>art of an 
earl}-^ NorthAVest Court, to which, as in the contemporary- Court at Pliaestos, 
an earlier form of stepped arrangement may- have belonged. The coiijec- 
tnre then made that the existing Sontliern steps of the ‘ Theatral Area*, 
more massive than those to the East, belonged to this early sy stem has 
been since confirmed by the discovery of jjottery beneath them not later 
than M.iM. I This early Court, moreover, was traversed from West to 
East by a correspoiitliiigly massive raised stone causeway-, also of Pliaestiait 
character. This extension of the original Court looks as if there might 
have been an important stepway ascending from the Eastern Section to the 
North-West entrance of the Palace, which, together with the Portico and 
Lustral Area, Ii,ad clearly at one time a greater importance. 

There was. however, as has been already shown,* a second, remodelled 
Court with a paving about a metre above this, corresponding with the 
paved square of the ‘ Theatral Area*, and running under its Eastern flight of 
steps and beyond at the same height above the earlier slabbing. This 
]>aviiig, as the sherds found immediately above it showed, had itself been 
executed liefore the close of M. M. 11 .* 

These results, which it is necessary' here to recall, were clear enough, 
but the date of the corner Bastion of the Eastern llight of steps itself and 

’ fi/J., p, 5S0. • Sto (Fig, 3 ii(i), <>/. (t/., p, 5S7. 

• Test of jgj7. < 0 />, it/., p. 5S1, 
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the connected water channel—tliou^h relatively later—was by no means so 
clearly ascertained, and iheir general attribution to the * New Era * was 
really a matter of coniectnre. 


Investigations regarding Date of Channel by East Theatrat Steps and 
Resulting Revelations as to Successive Historic Phases of that Area. 

In 1929 tlie question as to the date of the parabolic runnel here trace¬ 
able brought home the necessity of further investigation, and 1 accordingly 
decided to raise the tenth slal) of the Eastern (light of steps bordering its 
covirse.and to makea test excavation in the underlying materials (see Fig. IT'ia). 

The Section thus obtained (Fig. IT:?) proved to be one of the most 
interesting brought out on the whole site, and, while corroborating the 
earlier evidence of the existence of succeBsive paved arenas, supplied the 
solution of the particular points before us. in a somewhat unexpected 
manner, 

The natural 'kouskouras' clay was struck at a depth of 3‘S2 metres 
below the surface of the tenth step, and it is best to recor«,l the data revealed 
by its superincumbent deposit in an ascending order: 


Above the ‘ ltousl(ouras ’ lay a deposit 1-52 iiienes thick, '(‘he sherds and other fragments 
found in tins were niuih mixed incltiding Upiier Nturdiililc and Early In the uj>|jtr 

layer, immedia(tly under tlie slabbing; of ihe lowc&t javcniLnt level lirought in AL I u 
E>ottcr>^ bu^an to be of frequifnt occurrunoti, and ne may ussumti ihal iho pavement iiself 
belon;;ed to the earliest aye or the 'I'Kis ori|fErial ' NorthWeht Court ^ may be 

deaeribed m tho present cunnexion as System L 

ll 5 pavement proved to be bordered by a su^uare-cut water channel of ibe simple type with 
a level boiiom.* This ran fiartly within the Xorthern line of the corner bastion, and, itill 
furlher iKitieath ibis, were foundationTt belongitig to an earlier strnclurc. 

Abi>vc the lowTerpavcnienb and between il and another imermediate between it and the tenth 
slep^ lay a deposit.^ 5 5 centinielres thick. In ihb space, logetber wiih dumped ntaUTial contaln- 
ini; some earlier elemenUp were a series of cliniacleristie fraj^menls of AI. M. Ji a date.* AmongsL 


* Ai the point where the test was made 
a pan of ihe slabbing of ihh pavement was 
wanting^, and the elements inimediately above 
and lielow its level became sli|-hily inter¬ 
mixed. 'rhis inconclusive result, however, 
was remedied by means of an excavation 
carried out imnie'diately under the pavement 
where it was preserved, and the latest fK)ttery 
brouitbt out provcil to be At. M. 1 a. 

* At a depth of ij cm. below' tbo ijavcment 
to which this stone conduit belonged w'as a 


smaller similar drain of terra cotta (see Section, 
FiJ^^ 172 ) riimnny somewhat skewly as re- 
the other. X'o definite stratification, 
however^ could be made out in regard to it. 

Amongst these, together with sjiialter 
fray menu 01 similar vessels, was the greater 
|xin of a cup with black glaze and white 
bands, tike those associated w ith thu ' Knobbed 
I'ithos* (see above;, p|i, aj, 24 and Fig. \2 
and cf. /'. 0 / J/., i, ,3^, ,3.,, The 
|>fieces with tbtj ^racquet* decoration were 
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these were MJtifie polychrome pieci^s of great chronological value, since they eKhihlied parts of 
the ' racquet and ball * decoraiion like ihat already illustrated tn die case of ii fine jar from the 
South-f!ast Palace Ang 3 e+ atid of art ' egg-sliell' bowl from ihe Koyal Pottery Storc'is,’ and which 
in turn find their coontctpim on ihe sherd from Haiageh. near iCahun in Egypt^ dated from the 
reign of Senuseri U—a jgo 6 -i 8 S 3 b. c/ It is worth ncpting, moreover, that, among the small 
fragments of painted plaster found in the associated deposit,^ w'as one taced with ^kyanos ' blue ^ 
of the bright colialt hue conspicuous on .Minoan frescoes from the middle of .Nt. M. lit 
onwards. In thiscajH.% however, it already evidences an earlier reaction of this Egyptian techni¬ 
que, due to the intensive intercourse under ihc 'J’wulfth Dynasty—the couiner|)art uf the 
appearance of iL !M. 11 [lolychronic sherds at Kahun and Hamgeh. 

'riie pai'ement imtnedlately almvc this stratum, iKdonging lo an epoch when the earlier 
pliLise a of M, M, H w'as thus stratified, must have been constructed not long after the above 
date, early^ at any rale, in the nlEieteenth century n.c. h answers to what has been above 
referred to as 'System 11 ^ which corresfwDndii w'lth the laying out of a second Xortb-Wesl Court. 
This pavement runs up to the fiu:e of the South-East corner tiasrinn or stotie-built platform 
50 ceniimetres from itsbo^e, and it is obvious tliat the two construction^ stand in direct connexion 
with one another, I his platrornit therefote, tn its original shape is seen to ha^'c been built l)Cside 
a more isr less level pavement without any runnel, and it:5 cbrom>logical place muyt lie about 
ibc middle of NL M. [[. It was, as will be scon from [he Seciion, I'ig. \T 2 ^ provided wuth 
a pliiiEb againyC which the original tKiving stabs of System II abutted. To wliai q>och then 
tnust lie referred the Em>[ern flight of steps to which the plaiftjrm was eventually wedded ? 

Above tlic second pavement level was a deposit 75 centimetres thick. "Pliis, togcilscr w itlt 
earlier and intermediate fragments, contained remains of several cups of the types of those wiih 
the ink wTstkn inscriptions * fjelonging to the phase a of the l liird Middle Minoan Period. U 
is to wuihin this epoch then that w'e must ascribe the final arrangL-mEUTt of the whole * Theatral 
Area' including the construct ion of the East flight of slei>s. At the s;une time this the 
diite of the cement runnel with |jaral>fdic curves that followed the desccnl of the steps and 
united them to the corner liasnon which^ as hsis lieen shown, was already in CNistcncCi 

'i he working oist of these later arrangements—w hich may be here tlescribed as 
System [U—shows clearly enough that the ^I heatral Area' as it has come down to its was not 
an unitary coin position, but an outgrowth of tw^T systems of earlier planning. I'he Southern 
flight of steps is now proved to have been an integTal part of System dating from the tjeglnninL^ 


fouin.i near the gap in the lower pavcEUcntp 
but had clearly belonged to the stratuni above 
it+ 

* U| Ft. 1 , p. 5 o 6 and Coloured 

Plate IX (opposite p, 515)^ 1% J, The close 
relaiion to the S.E. Pidace Angle gniup of 
polychrome vessels is shown by the fact that 
certain scrolls and part of ihe borders of a 
rosette seen on the pfesent fragmenta^ though 
not found on the tall jar w ith the ^ racquet' 
mDtiA'ej correspond with ornamental designs 
on other vessels of the pK3ltery group 

(Coloured Ft IXt 


* /fiiJ., iiji, 211 - 13 , !%■ ItltiA'- Cf. 

R. Kngelljach, //,in)£r/t (Jiriilsb Schii«j! of 
Archaeolt^V in Ejiypt, pp, lo, , i, 

* Odicr fraBJiienls were fuiinil with I'tnctian 
ttd and dull gTi;y fjL’inij, ;ind. in or.e case 
above the latter of what seems to have 
been a spiral red decoratioji on a white ground, 

bornted of crj'siallific silicate of cojujer, 
(On this See P, tr/ ,1/,, i^ p, and note 4 , 
and R 1-ouqu^ and I-, Laurie, /ev. fit.) 

/'. fl/,1/., i, pp, ^8S. anj pfgj .|^|^ 

132 . 
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of M, ^[. I, or, approximately, aieo ii, c., and afterwards evt sliorl and partly overlaid at tlieir 
Eastern extremity by the successive later systems. 

It iippcars then ihtit in this case tlie parabolic channel belong^s to the l^flsults 
initial phase, a, of the Third Middle Minoan Period, goiti^ back at least ^rannel 
to about the middle of the seventeenth centurj' it.c. At the sante time the 
endeavour to ascertain the exact Minoan stage to which the later flight of 
steps liere belonged has been fertile in results that illuminate the whole 
history of that Palace area, and of which it has been itecessary to give 
a rt*sn///4f in this place. So far as the special in([niry (s concerned, to whiclt 
these inve,stig:itions were primarily due. these results must be taken to lead 
to a very definite conclusion, 1 he cement runnel of which we have here 
the remains, together with the steps w'ith wliich it is organically connected, 
proves to be earlier—roughly speaking, by the greater part of tlie Third 
MiddleMinoan I^eriod—-ihait thestone examplesaboveilescrlbed. Whether 
channels to which this parabolic system was applied existed at a still earlier 
date must remain a moot point. 
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0 79 . AiiVASCED Mts’OAN’ Waikk-system ; Pii*Es ANP Cospt ns: 
FoL’MtAtK or Fhksco; CvLiN-ork-iiuiPT Weu- with ^[inoax Signs axo 

MkLIAX PAItALLEL; Sl'MEklAX CoMl'AlOStJXS, 

Ativanct'd MinOiiit xi’ater-sysfxrn: of h’rra-c&dii waicr-f^ipes; 

AJhimXH Wells. ; Diseivi'ery 0/ M.M. / a teeli hy i'/lht Ariiidue ; I Veil Ctwi- 
posed af clay cyltfiders—luciscd sis^ns t>u rf»JS of doy dr/i/ttse Repelifton of 
A/iffOtf/t li/ti’ift' : Cyli»dt'r*^itilt nvll of Laie Alyietioeott dott\ Phyhkopi ; 
/iPtde/i(t' for Greek or Greco-Rjinoii origin of Kn&ssion example—Glass 
fray meals ia exleri'or clay fll/nye Uas fin re Acre a sart’/tdux t tadiI ion of 
Afiinmn crafismen ? Orimlal xa ifm of cyliiiderPnill n'tlls—examples at Ur 
in associaiion kvM primitive slaye of ' Ibolos' toad; FresA ivideaces of 
Miman indebtedness to early Clialdaean eivilizalion. 

These riiiinciii with their paral>oltc cur\'«s following the turns of outer 
Stairways, the further scheming of their channels to secure the precipitation 
of sediment in intermediary catch-pits, the whole elaborate method of collect¬ 
ing the maximum amount of rain-water, freed from impurities, so as to use 
it for washing or other purposes in a tank below“all this is only one side 
of the highly skilled hydraulic knowledge to which the Minoans had attained. 
The elaborate drainage system of the Palace ’ and the connected sanitary 
arrangements - excite the wonder of all beholders. The terra-cotta watcr-pipes 
with their scientitically shap^rd sections, nicely interlocked, which date from 
the earliest days of the building^ are quite up to modern standards. The 
practical knowledge that they imply of the law' by which wMter finds Its own 
level has since, indeed, been further illustrated by the discovery of the 
Mlnoan conduit heading towards the Palace from the pure limestone spring of 
Mavrokol)bo* and implying a descending and subsequently ascending 
channel. 

The slightly tapering form of the sections of which the terra-cotta 
pipes were conqwsed, illustrated by the examples from the South I’orch * 
and of the U pper Eastern terrace, known as the ‘ Corridor of the I-^raught- 
lx>ard’ *, here repeated in Fig. I7ii, were admirably designed to impart a shoot- 

' r. of .t/., i, (j, JJ5 !se(t<). (5 lol- * «, l*t. II, pp. ,i6j, 463, and i ii;. 273 . 

’ liid , pp. j ili-jQ, and J-ig, 172 - * Cf, ibid.^ i, pp, 14and Fij's, 103.1 tM, a, 

» md,, p, 141 and Figs* mn. lO-l. * Cf. dtd^ i, p. 143, Fig, liij.ij. 
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ing motion to tlie flow of the water so as to prevent tlie accumulation of 
sediment, file smaller end in each case, as is shown in Fij^, ITU, was 
provided with ai^ expanding rim to which the wider end of the next section, 
also made thicker, was attaclied by clay and plaster cement. 11 appears that 



RkvatUm t>f Drain Pipts hehn*? Fto^r in ' Corridor 0/DraHg/tinboard'. 
{Meainretnruts In Ctniiuifircs,] 



Fig, 173 . Stcrio.vs or TKRJt vcoTTA WatilR i'ii-ks, a£i.ow * CottRjuoH or IlHAUGHr- 

JtUARlt*! HV TlIKOUGIte 1 VJK. 


piping ol a similar character has been lately re-invented. A smaller clay 
Water pipe consisting of socketed tubes was found in connexion with the 
oblong" chamber North ol the Northern Gate passage. 

We have seen that in tlie case of the foot-washing basin of the ‘ Cara- 
\^nserai the constructor positively revelled in the use of pipes and ducts ^ 
Here, m the curving channel of the conduit above^bringing the water from 
the spring—we find anotlier e.NampIe of the system described above, and once 
more taking ns to the epoch of the Great Restoration.* The basin itself, 
besides jt,s inlet duct, has an overflow channel, a supply pipe, carefullv set 
immediately beneath it to feed a stone trough, and a vent-pipe in one of its 
oottom slabs with a stone stopper* 

Hut perhaps the most illuminating record of the modern level attained JH, 
by the Mmoans at this epoch in their hydrostatic arrangements is to be 


* ibid.^ ii, Pf. [, pp. I i6-j j, and Fig. .it. 

• !^ee iiK. <■//,, p. ii6. i:;>r p. ng ihe 

parallel examples of chaiineJs with pamholic 
curves are referfed lo ‘the early’ pint of the 


].ate Miiiaan Age ^ It is nuiA' certain that 
they belong to the ' poat^istnlc' phase of 
M. M. 
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seen in tlie aciuiil representation of ayV/ d cnu and part of another brou^^Iit 
to light in the * House of the Frescoes'.* These patnieil designs, showing 
the central column of water and falling drops, are of such interest that it has 
been thouglit well to reproduce them here with their original hues in tlie 
Coloured Plate XX11, The boulder, ap^parently, sketched to the right above 
an artificial fountain of an Englisli rock garden. li is hard, how¬ 
ever, to explain the forked or curved outline of the foot of tl\e column of 
water, unless it be intended to represent its upward spring. 

Ill the pro to-palatial stage iveils ivere largely in use for secLiring a 
supply of drinking water. On the terrace above the wall with the stone 
spout one of these was excavated to the depth of tweiity-two and a half 
metres, at which It became too dangerous from the falling in of the sides for 
further excavation. A great amount ot M. M, I it polterj' ivas brought out 
from it.s lower le\*el. Another well ivitli a similar ceramic association was 
found beneath the lower section of the Stepped Portico to the SoiithAVest; 
this, however, was never completed owing to its e.xcavators striking hard 
rock. A third, of the same epoch, was hit on in a curious ivay in the Vine¬ 
yard by our head-quarters house, the Villa Ariadne, above the ‘Little 
I alace somewhat to the North-West. Owing to shortness of water it 
was thought desirable to oiien out a new source. The native workmen 
Wanted to sink a well at a somewhat more remote spot in the vlnei'artJ, but, 
acting on some vague inference from the contour of the hill-side above, 1 
drew a cross in the eardi surface beside a large block tliat hapj>ened to be 
standing at that spoi and bade them dig there. Returning a few days later 
from an e.\p 1 oratlon up country I found all the world agog. On ranoving 
about a foot of superficial soil the men had exposed the choked opening of 
a Minoan well as nearly as possible a metre in diameter, at the bottom of 
which 124 metres down-about 42 feet-in the ' kouskouras ' formation, 
was an abtintlant spring of water which proved to he of better quality than 
any for miles round, and still supplies the house. In it ihere still stood 

a i>air of two-handled pitchers of a characteristic M. Vi. I n class_r. 2100 u.c. 

(Fig. 174 ). To the workmen the + mark (.rr«i 5 ^«f) was a sign of supernatural 
guidance, and 1 found ra)‘self smldenly hailed as a miradc-worker I 

The practical knowledge of the fact that water finds its own level 
evidenced by the water supply of the Palace by means of pipes and conduits 
fed by sources in the neighbouring hills—made the coiisiruction of wells for 
drinking water less necessary. At the same time tlic ready access to sprin^r 
water, coo! and fresh, such as a well alone could supply, made the constru 

* /I fi/ IE, Te, TI, pp. 461 ^ and 272, 
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CYLINDER-BUILT W'ELL WITH MINOAN SIGNS 


lion of such desirable in addiuon to other sources of supply. A compara¬ 
tively late example was in fact discovered openings in tlie pavement of the 
Eastern Portico of the Hall of the Double Axes.* This well, described below 
in relation to the Hall, seems to 
have been a work of the Great 
Restoration towards the close of 
M.M. IIL* 

In thiscoiinejcion, moreover, 
it Is impossible to pass over an 
exa m pie wh ich, t Itough a ppa re n 11 y 
of later date, shows remarkable 
evidences of Minoan tradition. 

Cylinder-built Well with 
Minoan Signs. 

In the course of the excava¬ 
tions of 1926 in an, early Town___ 

area to the North-W'est of the T T! ~ Z „ „ ! 

Palace, the base,eats of t„t> P-""'-.'I-('• t) 

houses belonging to the earliest M.M. Ill phase were brought to light/"' 
lint it was only due to the falling in of part of the floor of House A, 
two years later, that the existence here of an early well revealed itself. Its 
upjjcr circuit was mostly a patchwork of rubble masonry, recalling the 
construction of the numerous Roman wells of this site. Below this ill-built 


upper 'collar', however, the well was found to be cased in a scries of 


terra-cotta cylinders, of fine fabric and of material so hard that it was at first 


mistaken for some kind of close-grained stone. 

1 hese successive drums , representing in principle an advanced 
system for resisting the pressure of the surrounding soil, had been sunk 
into the natural ' kouskoums' clay below the Minoan level to a depth of 
about iO'40 metres, there having been originally at least 17 cylinders, each 
60 centimetres high (see Figs. 175 , ITS),* Every cylimler was composed of 
three nicely compacted sections, and in each of these was cut a triangular 


* Sec p. J26. 

' In Han U at tlie end of VoL U this wdt 
viNis wrongly placed outside of under 

the Portico, 1 ’he error h correcietl in the 
revised Pliin, Pig. 2 }^, Ijclow. A well witli a 
considerable store of poUery M. ]]] ,i to 
k M. la was also found on the ^lope of the 


Prill of Gyp5.^dt5. {See J\ f/J/., i, pp. 5^5^ 
596p and lip Pt. 11, JK 549 ) 

^ /\ JAp I, pp, ^66-Sp and Fig. 203, 

" The exjwinding upper rim of each *drutn ' 
was about 5* 7 5 cm. w ide, 'i he lower border:^ 
of the cylinder were c. 5 cm. wide. 
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hole for the hands to clutdt or the feet to rest 00 of those, who for cleaning 
out or other purposes, had to descend the well. The position of these 
sections alternated in the suc¬ 
cessive courses like the blocks 
of isodoTiiic masonry (see Fig. 

A remarkable feature in 
the arrangement was the in¬ 
cision on the expanding upper 
rims of each * drum' at the 
points of junction of their three 
sections of ii^cisetl linear signs, 
apparently designed to show to 
which cylinder they were to be 
fitted, or those that it was 
possible to exanune, two, a slop¬ 
ing fornt of K and a kind of w— 
and a double X tvere simple 
linear forms of no individual 
significance. Another teas of 
more compleK form I he hrf. however, rej'jcated in Fig. 175 represents 

one of the most characteristic signs of both the advanced Cretan Linear 
Scripts.^ The fashion of engraving marks on objects with reference to 
their place in a series was itself deeply rooted among the Miitoan craftsmen 
from the earliest to the latest days of the Middle Period. The marks used 
on tile blocks of buildings represent, in fact, only one out of a series of 
parallel slgnarles such as we find on inlays of various materials. 

The fuller form of the sign was ^—perhaps re|:iresenting the front 
of a building, with a single column—and the present version must be 
regarded rather as a secondary tyi>e, often found in the l.inear Script 13 , 

Nor was this the only feature that seemed to point to a Miiioan source. 
The method of encasing wells In baked clay cylinders provided with clutdi 
holes had been already illustrated by a ‘ Mycenaean ‘ example brought to 
light by the excavators of the Eritish Scliool at Athens in a courtyard of 

' t his has a Minoan character, bearirj- sisn in its most coiiiplttu form, In its origin 
some resemblance lo Xo, 60 in my 'I'ablc of it is possibly a simpler variam of R (No. ji of 
Signs of the linear Class A {P. qf -U, u Table), aril in boih forms we may perhaps 
p. 64-', I'ig. t 7 G). recogni/c fronts of buildings tvith one or two 

* No. 30 of the 1 abk (/w. di.) ^hows this cglunins rcspi^ctivuly. 



Fig. ir,\ StcTio?f o|-T khua-cotta Urum cf 
We 1.1^ 
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hid. 1 7ii. I’EHsi.RCTrvK U ki.l hklow House A. oe Palacf- 

tlie prehistoric Settlement at PhjUkopJ 
fri 2 Mdos.‘ In that case the wall had 
been lined with cylinders of more ordinary 
earthenware, 75 centimetres in diameter 
and a metre Ingh (F%. 177 ), one rim of 
each being- ronghly shaped into a socket 
so that the next would fit on to it. Clutch 
holes, here round, were also made in 
tliesf. The bottom of the well, which 
w'as sunk to a depth of over 9 metres, 
contained abundant sherds belonging to 
the late,st period of the ' M3rcenaean' oc¬ 
cupation, but tile presence of a small 
number of earlier siierds is recorded.* 

■ miaMopi in Mtht, p. 20. and 

tig. 10, p. 5Sand Fig. SI, reprixluced frum Mr. T, I>. 

Aikinsan’s dran'ing, 

^ C. C. Edgar, s/. n'/,, p. 160. 
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It was not unnatural to see in the Melian analogy andl the cftaracter of 
sonic of the Incised signs a strong presumption In favour of the Minoan 
origin of t]ie cylinder-built well at Knosstis. liut the evidence of the objects 
found in the interior of tile well itself imposed great caution in accepting 
such a conclusion. These proved to be exclusively of a Classical cluiractcr. 
One Late Geometrical sherd occurred of llie eighth century is, c., but most 
of the fragments were clearly of Roman date, and they included remains of 
a good bronne 1 he base of what seems to have l,^eon a with 

a black glaze jit the interior may be taken to carry back the use of the 
well to l.ate Greek times, probably at least to the third century n. v. Ihit 
no single relic of Mlnoan date was brought out either from within the 
cylinders or from the mud belotv. It Is true tliat the Roman patchwork 
above pointed to a period of re-iise. It is also true that the facilities atTorded 
bj'' the ledges made it specially easy to clear out and tlte smooth surface 
would have enabled such a clearance to be efi'ectetl in a very thorough 
manner. I he Roman wells cut through the ^linoan houses Immediatelv 
East ol this were themselves of rubble constniclton. 

Nevertheless, considering the actual contents of tlie well, there seemed 
to be still grave room for doubt. As a means of ascertaining tile date of 
the structure an examination of the filling material between the exterior 
of the cylinders and the natural face of the cutting around them appeared to 
be a likely expedient. The sherds in this filling as excavated for about 
a metre do« n imovcd. hou ever, to corresjjond with those of the circunifacent 
stratum and were all Early Minoan. As the date of the well was on any 
showing later than that Age, this was evidently unsatisfactory'. One result 
of tins c.vcavation. how'cver, was to show that, apart from this nibble filling, 
the cylinders had been surroiiiuied with rings of stones compacted liy heavy 
lumps of clay set between them, 1 his clay had been undoubtedly brought 
sijecially from outside—might it not contain some extraneous elemcntTof 
chronological value ? I had therefore several tumps picked out and brought 
np for examination, and the waning hope of a definite result was realized"" in 
an unexpected manner, dramatic in its decisiveness. One of them con¬ 
tained some small fragments of glass—recalling the remains of smalt <r|ass 
unguent bottles found in the well itself, and certainly not later than Ri^an 
or Hellenistic times. Unless, therefore, we arc to supjxjse that the day drums 
were re set, this result must be regarded as a strong argument in favour of 
the late date of this remarkable piece of construction. There 13 left indeed 
however the otV chance that extraneous elements had worked into the dav 
packing through fractures in the day drums. 
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SUMERfAN PARALLEL FRONT UR 

At th& same tlti^e tlie |>ar«t 1 lels evoked both by the casing' of tlie well 
and the en^ravetl signs ot characteristic Miiioan forms become all the more 
remarkable^ I he discre|iancy of tlate, indeed, is so great that to trace any 
direct relatioit to Nlinoan usage woultl seem to be tin warranted. It may vet 
be recalled^ however, that, as the Greek-written inscriptions of Praesos 
show, tile Eteocretan element still mamtained its indigenous speech in the 
East of the Island and tlie Rnossian foikdorc preserved bv' Uiodoros itself 
points to a great survival of tradition hi this old NTinoan centre. It is not 
altogether therefore outside the bounds of possibility that tlie Helot caste of 
which we have evidence, tinder the name of from an inscription found 

at Elciuherna,® \\ est of Knossos, hiclutled an artisan class orNliiioaii descent 
that drew* some traditions of their cr.afts from much earlier days. 

Whatever the actual date of the Interior construction of day drums as 
seen in this well it must at any rate be admitted that it ii'as of very ancient 
tradition. The Meliaii example Is itself sufheient to show that this method 
of well making was known to the Nlycenacaiis. liut the most recent 
discoveries of Ur have brought to light a form of well-like pit. lined with 
superposed clay^ cj’linders. already known to Sumerian civilization in the 
Fifth Millennium before our era. The drums were provided with rims 
like those ol Knossos anil resembled them even in their pro[joriions. 

fhaiiks to the kindness of the explorer, E. Leonanl ^\^oolleV| it 
has been possible to (Uustrate this Sumerian type of well construction as Uen 
beside the burial vault of a Sumerian Queen in Fig. I7K.* In this case the 
terra-cotta drums served as a vertical drain between the outer wall of the 
burial vault and the side of the vast sepulchral pit at the base of which it 
lay. It was down this shaft that libations were poured to the Underworld. 
On the otlier hand, beneath the floor of the burial vault itself, a single clay 
drum of the same t>pe had been set, packed Inside and out with broken 
potsherds which liad probably served ' for the dmining away of fltiids from 
the decom[losing bodies'. 

Ci'ftuh forms in the early Greek iii:fcrip- houstropiicdon tiriiirig cojiied by I>r, F, 
tions offreie are iioii^Hellenk .tt Lyttos Hathhtrrnt Kieuthema, He notes ihat 
® {fur Q>4p|i™chesa.Mino:irifomi, seholiun of tlie Cretan lyric poet Hyhrbs 

A sign noted by j'rofessur Halbherr >in the refers to thiscuste, SiniilLir Hebt'i also existed 
yreat inscription uf Gortynti ^ is un-Greek, at Gofiyiiii. 

bm Klls no Minoan paiM On i\ic Other ^ 1 Jcrc entar^^J from thi> illustration in 
liutid, 1 for B, and K for K find Alinoati Report, now published, on at 

I ^Alkl. ^ til dit* /trarfiti/f, lOSsi, 

-On a fmymcntaiy sioiie iviih early pp.j1.-15. The Tomb Li ni T054. 
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The burial vault in its turn affords bj- far the earliest dated example 
of the ‘tholos’ tyi)e of sepulchral chamber domed above by overlapping 
courses. What is specially luterestmg, moreover, from the typological 
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c^NStSTiNe or Tkrka-cotta irkUMs to reci-ii-k Ltuatidxs, {From C‘. L. Woolcev’ 
ti/ l / r ^ in * 


I>omt of view is the fact that it shows this ‘ Ci'clopcaii' method of vault- 
with >ng still in its experimental stage, the top of the vault having been originally 
sS)! i^^Pt'Orted by a wooden framework, the holes for tile beams oAvhich 

tonib'** carried through the cupola T Doubtless, as in the case of the proto- 


* Mr. U'ooiley writes (p/, p, jii): 
M-Julf-wjiy up the dome there were square 
holes ruuuiug right through the ninsor^ry left 
by the deciy of the beani.s enwployed its a 
centering in the course of c(>nsjruc!lon+ By 
inserting Jiiones across the tingtcN of the 


chamlieT wjfclia in the form fkf rough |>eriden- 
tivtis the builders had converted the ^^uare to 
a circle; when the full height was attained 
I hey started to coniitruLn a Hiig dome. Hut ha 
the Stones drew togethcfp they appear to have 
mi.truste<i their skid and therefore laid stout 
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Libyan ‘beehive* tombs cited for com|>arlson in this work, the sepulchral 
vault itsell represented a primitive type of dwelling, maintained in use for 
the (lead by religious conservatism. 

It is to be obsen'cd that this earlier type of vault coexisted with 
another in which a certain advance had been made, the stone curves pro¬ 
jecting with a slight tilt and being completed witli a key-stone rather than 
a cap-stone. Again, in another case, there was ’ a true dome built in stone ‘d 
We have here, in fact, a perfect analogy for what is found at Mycenae. 

1 here, loo, vaulted tombs representing different typological stages coexisted,'' 
and there is no warratit for drawing chronological conclusions from the 
strnctnal variation. 

At the same time, the existence of these very early examples of the 
‘iholos* type of tomb on Chaldaean soil enhances the possibility that it 
made its way to the Aegean lands from the .Asiatic side, 

It was already pointed out in the second \'olLimc of this work, and Fresh 
before these epoch-making discoveries, that the Minoan form of lyre, as first ominmn 
seen on seals of the hieroglyphic class, was essentially a derivation from the inJebieJ- 
old Chaldaean, as found at Tello,^ The gazelles heads with which—through MrlV** 
^\^yp^ case tlie later Minoan lyres ivere decorated, are now seen to 

lind still more remote predecessors in the horned heads of bulls and stags rwiiua- 
such as adorned the harps of the royal musicians, whose sacriliced remains 
were found with them in this and other royal tombs of Ur, Nor can we 
omit to notice that the golden sprays of leaves and flowers that bedecked 
the head-dresses, alike of departed (lucens ami of the Court ladies sent to 
accompany them to the \Vorld below, curiously' recall the similar adornments 
found in Early Minoan graves at Mochlos anti elsewhere.^ 

The same remote indebtedness lias been traced above in the case of 
the Early Cretan bull rlij'tons > Directly and indircctlv. often indeed 
through circuitous Nilotic channels, the debt of Minoan Crete to the still 
older civilization of Sumeria becomes more and more apparent, 

tinibi;rs across tlie Dficniog !md pot over tht^u Jhm/is A/yfcmre, pp. 67, 6S, and com- 

pliinks on whicli Straw nnd light earth were pare ^. 1 /,, ii, Tt. I, ji. 41 seqq, 

piled to syptHirt the upper part of the domed ' IhJ., ii. Tt. H. p. 3^4 seqq., and cf. 

roof. This centering was left in position and Figs. 5 o 3 - I. 

made a false ceiling.' . P, I p 

' Mif.. 313 . 13 ,; 157 

' Sec my reniiirks in SAti/f C^rtivai sftJ 


^ 8o. 'Hast Corridor', lixkixo East Bastiok and Stkrway with 
' PoMESTic Ooarteh': xew'lv DiscovtiiHi) ‘East Portico' axo [.ater 
‘ East Staikr’. 

Fortifuat&ry aspect of Easi Hasthn ond ‘uoall-lhtcs — preso- aihn 
oiviitg to i’eass in Hmi st&fc • ' ^oatFliast siaiKs ' frooi liotusstic Quoyter io 
' Corridor of Lnhynnth'; 'Kor(h~Eatt ttmrs'from $(tmi ami side atcess to 
'Laundry' steps; 'East Corridor* J/aiu tint' from ' Domestk Quarter' 
(o stepxoay hading to ' East Postern'; Eartier Jl/agasines of ‘ Corded 
pifhoP ttuder lying its tutrauce system; Bheking of' East Corridor'—ih do teat 
first mistakenly referred to M. M IIJ; Proves to he ivork of later squatters, 
'<oifh L.M.III pottery beneath it; Division of Enirame Hall of‘East 
Corridor' in AL AL J11 h ; Piwi-eay opening an ' Court of Stone Spout ’ with 
ntasswe threshold stab; East lioundary of ' Court of Stone Spout*; Dis¬ 
covery of Perandah on its North side; ‘Room of Shme Pier*; Lapidarys 
store of worked blocks of Spartan basalt; Workshop above iviik unf nhhcd 
Attiphoras ; Howl of Sparta u basalt from ‘ Roval I'oiub*; Presumed loot.nlen 
sitpsfrom foioer Shn'-room to upper IVorks/iop; ‘ Lobby of the Wooilen Posts ' 
—block above Balustrade pier raised to original position : Charetelerislk 
ALAI. Ill Umbering: Symmetrical rroersing of iV, and L\ balustrades ; 
Diseovery of 'East Portico-—-massive foundation blocks of four colnmus ; 
Agreeable open-air retreat from dosed areas ; Later * East Stairs' — con- 
sir itelcd after a schmk collapse; Great Deposit of L.M, /a poltery beueath 
steps—vessels of ordinary use; jyumerous Artisans id/hifi Palaee; Minoatt 
Jlowcr-pots ; Comparison with similar eoniemporary deposits—signs of severe 
dislocation c. i5-<^ it. c. ,■ Lvidenec for dating spiral decoration hi iielg/iboiirittg 
halls. ''' 
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The East Hastion, wiili lU postern gate above its Avtiitling staircase 
and elaborate water system, formed far and away the most important feature 
of the Palace border along the foot of the slope on this side. In its 
repaired and partially reconstituted form, as will be seen from Pig. Jin. it still 
forms a magnificent monument. Although, as shown above, a work of the 
Great Restoration after the Earthquake that took place during the later 
phase of M,M. Ill, it is the only part of the enceinte that -together with 
a section of the Xorthern wall-Unes—has preserved to our day a fortificatory 
asj^ect * 


' Sec jih<5vct p. fp. 
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I Itis is enhanced by the remains, miniediatcly backing it, of two massive 
earlier lines of walling tc^ether with somewhat more irregular remains of 
another on the steefi immediately behind it. {See Fig. 1(>5 and Snppl. 

FI. XXX 1 V.) Of these the third wall, reckoning from the outer line, squares 
best with the original exterior planning of the I’alace on this side ami forms, 
in fact, the Eastern outer boundary of the ' North-East Insula ’» 

I hat the outer wall-lines along the lower part of the steep w-ere thns s>pcdaJ 
reneived at diAerent epochs during the course of the Palace history is naturally 
explained by their special liability to damage by seismic agencies. The 
East bastion seems to have owed its specLal preservation from its position EMt** '* 
in the inner curve of what was a kind of recess in the slope of the hill-side. 

1 his was marked, at any rate at the epoch to which the bastion belonged, by 
walls running East beyond the normal botindat}' line in that direction, and 
enclosing structures the remains of which seem to have been almost entirely 
gmbbed up by the owners of the adjoining Turkish Chifiik and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the neiglibouring hamlet. 

ImmcH^liately South of this blank the remains of the lines of outer 
walling already described are seen to continue a little more widely csi^aced 
and giving room, indeed, between the ThirtI and Fourth wall for a corridor, 
in the Southern section of w'hich the * Labyrinth Fresco’ came to light.' 

W e now' know' that this part of the passage-way that here runs along s.e. :md 
the lowest terrace of the Palace on that side was brought into direct com- 
iminicatlon w ith the Southern borders of the ‘ Domestic Quarter ’ by a stair- 
case descending past the S.E. door of the * Hall of the Double Axes'.* On 
the other band, the opixisite door of that Hall stands in relation with 
another staircase iliat would have reached the Corridor of the ‘Labyrinth 
Fresco somewhat htrthcr North. It seems probable that in that direction ' 
a line of access e.xisted, through some opening in the enceinte wall immedi- 
ately South of the East bastion, to the secondary staircase on its Hank n\e. 
leading down to the presiinied laundry basin. 

but the main line of communication between tlie principal halls of the ^0^’ 
IXmiestic Quarter and the egress system represented by the postern 
above the East bastion and the slepivay descending it was undoubted!}' 
along the terrace level on which they themselves lay. The ‘ Lower Hast- 
West Corridor’, into which tliese halls opened and which Hanks them on the 
North, itself takes a turn due North and finds its continuation along the 
same level in a passage-way that may be conveniently called the ' East 
Corridor {see Plan, Fig. 18 y). This, after passing through a fine terminal 

’ P. t>J .1/., 1. p, 355 seqq., and Fig. 236. * below, p, jaS. 
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hall, l^^ds into the little ■* Court of the Stone Spout' on the Xortb side of 
which an opening visible in the fine gypsum facade gave access to an upper 
landing of the staircase that descends to the E-asl Postern and Bastion. 

This route of egress from 
the residential part of the build¬ 
ing must itself have served the 
convenience of the Palace lords 
in a very special manner, if, as 
has been suggested, the * Dancing 
Ground’ and the arena of the 
bull-grappling sports lay on the 
river flat below, with its ancient 
groves and varied amenities. 

The ' Royal Villatoo, would 
have been naturally reached from 
the central halls on this side by 
the same route. 

The whole area occupied Isy 
the entrance chamber of the 
' East Corridor' and the adjoining 
Court had been origiiiallyoccupietl 
by a series of early Magazines 
containing great ' corded piihoi 
two of which have been partially 
restored and roofed over beyond 
the staircase-landing referred to Fin, 175), Vikw or ' Cordko Pitjioi 
above. On a plaster floor, about 

90 centimetres below tlie level of the * Court of the Stone Spout were 
remains of others. The truncated base of one was found in position under the 
facade wall of the adjoining ■ North-East Chamber', and a smaller one, 
practically complete, at the same depth beneath its floor. This has now been 
placed in one of the Magaitines beside a larger pithos, and is shown for the 
first time in Fig, 17 fl, 'Together with the rttmains of these ■ cottled piilioi 
on the same level, there occurred fragments of polychrome vases of M. M. 11 // 
types. It was evident therefore that the revolutionary change of [dan, of 
which we have here evidences, took jilace after a great destnictiou that 
marks the closing phase of tliat Period, and may Itself be ascribed to 
M.M. llt/r. 
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The ‘ East Corridor ’ and its Entrance System from * Court of the 

Stone Spout 

It is necessary in this place to rectify an erroneous view, previously 
actopced, as to the date ol the later arrangements in that part of this area 
which lies on the South side of the ' Court of the Stone Spout and which 
concerns the entrance sjstem l>eyond. 

At the time of the original excavation of this part of the building in 
I go I ‘ certain ' rustic ’ vessels found on the tloors here, presenting a purplish 
brown surface accompanied in some cases with horizontal white bands, were 
—not 1111 naturally perhaps—attributed to the same HI date, then 

called ‘late Kamarcs', as other vases with a similar fades. Unfortunately 
this mistaken classification was perpetuated by me in the First Volume of 
this work." although among the group of vessels there illustrated were some 
clay ladles of advanced L. M. Ill fabric,® pointing, indeed, to a reaction 
from the Mainland side. 

It resulted from this misconception that, llioiigh the lay-out of the new 
system in this area was rightly recognized as having taken place about the 
beginning of M. M. Ill, the blocking of the North Section of the ‘East 
Corridor ’ and its conversion into a Magazine, together with the benched 
arrangement of the room in to which it opened—compared at the time of the 
Excavation with that of a ‘ School-Room—was still brought within the 
Palace period. It was siig^sted. indeed, that these spaces hatl been 
devoted to workmen's uses towards the end of M. M, III, at a transitional 
time when it was decided to fill in the rooms and jiassage-way as a platform 
for new tipper structures.’* 

But the certainty, since acciiiircd, that this arrangement was entirely 
the work of the ‘ Reocenpation Period’—carried out, indeed, not earlier 
than its later phase, L. M, 111 has made it clear that both the passage-way 
and its ante-chamber opening on the little Court had continued to function 
to the last Age of the Palace. To a considerably later date they had In fact 
still stood as empty tenements,—doubtless still supporting the remains of 
the chambers built above them,—to tempt lial>itation by the later st^uatters. 

A dramatic touch, supplied by the unliiiished stone vases in the latest 


' .A, K., Kamos, Htport, 1901 [JLR.A., vli), 
p. yftscqft- 

* See P. 0/ i, p. 365, and cf, ji, 3S4, 
rig. 279 , 

* MiJ., p. 384, Fig, 2/0, r-F, 


‘ I&iJ., i, |i. 366. A plan showing the 
arrange meat of this area in the Reoscupation 
period is given in Fig. 2G6, p. 367, In the 
description of the figure *L. M. par¬ 
titioning' should be read instead of M, M. Ill, 
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I'alace style found on the floor of a little room above, in the bordering area, 
proves that it had remained in xise to the last,’ and this was also tnie of the 
adjoining upper chamber, overlooking the little Court, from which the 
‘ Tail read or Frescoes' were derived. 

The blocking wall in the Corridor, removed In 1928 owing to the recog¬ 
nition of these facts, was found to cover fragments of the sante date as the 
other late pottery. Carrying out still further the removal of these intrusive 
elements, I decided In 1929 to demolish the rudely constructed parting wall 
that divided the entrance room from another on its East dank, and the 
sherds that occurred here among the rubble material belonged mostly to the 
latter half of L,M. HI. 

Tills wall, lioivevcr, proved to liave been built on an earlier line, and 
there came to light beneath It the gypsum jambs of two door openings of 
the more ancient construction giving access to the room on Its East 
side.’ (See Plan, Fig- iS3-) On raising the gypsum door-block to the 
right of the more Northerly of these openings a series of sherds was 
obtained by me from the untouched clay-mortar bed on which it had rested, 
all, as far as could be judged, of M. M. Ill fabric. This change then 
may date from the great Restoration towards the close of M.M.Ill ami 
runs parallel with that traceable in the adjoming room .South, in which, 
however, a later compartment w-as also constructed at that time. It seems 
clear that, as first designed, the inner and outer sections of this area had 
formed one single entrance ciiamber. The doorway of its inner com¬ 
partment. w'hich contained a massive threshold block of ‘almoiul stone' 
w'eighing well over a ton, had undergone more than one 
alteration, but ivas, doubtless, originally planned to occupy the centre of the 
North wall of a stately oblong hall. HoweTholes on the surface of the 
limestone blocks West of the door-opening marked the place of a horizotuat 
Ijcam, |>artly, no doubt, supplying the loiver frame of a window looking 
on the ‘ Court of the Stone S()OUt 

The massive threshold slab of the entrance had been broken on the 
right side—a casualty which, considering the strength and thickness of 
the stone, could hardly have been catised by any lesser force than an 
eartlu|uake. The later squatters had slightly raised and re-used the 
remaining portion of it,* two gypsum blocks had been set beside it, which, 

' See Vol. IV, siiwl cf, .\. E., AHmsot, Af- made by the KcucciipaiioTi people on that 
fitirt, igoi vii^ pp. go-j, and 1‘ig. 30. side ai it slightly higiicr krcL 

* The bloct (0 the South was not in iis * On rai&ing the bluck. in the course of the 
originnt condition and had a doorway re examination of iho doorway in 19J9 a 
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as their shajiC aitd clirnetistons showed, hat! been taken from a neTj^hbonriii^ 
wall on the E^ast side of the little Court,’ Thanks to the indications of 
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a door-jaiiib and pivot-hole on the threshold slab itself and the evidence 
supplied by the wall blocks on either side, it was possible to restore the 
original arrangement as shown in Eig. 184. 


scries of [.. M. Ill/ sbcnJs were found 
Ijcneath it, incJuflin^t nvo or three bases of the 
ttitfSt clasii df |]!t;d»tEii?cd cup+ 

^ I'his iKitching up in its originat shope 
mny d^te from an interred is lc epoch_ 


ptoh^hlyihe M. M. lll^ Resiomion—since 
nothing but M, III sherds was found 
under thenu Hie broken prt of ibe oh] 
ihreshotd on ihe oiher hand, As nokd abovc^ 
covered gocjd many L, M. Ill ^ frsgmenls. 
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The old East bouitdarj" of the ' Court of the Stone Spout' on to which 
this entrance opened was marked by a massive line of wall, the base of 
which answered to the level of the surrounding M. M. U system. Its 
foundations could be traced to the point where they met the North Wall of 
the Entratice hall above tlescribed, some 3*50 metres East of the doorway. 
On the Nordi side of the little Court were remains of a gy^psiim wall 
coin|X>sed of two courses of gypsum blocks above the limes tone plinth. 
Such fine work in gypsum itself suggested ati interior structure, and it was 
no cause for surprise to me that supplementary researches, carried out in 
1939. revealed the existence of a line of wall running parallel to it on its 
Southern side for a distance of nearly 8 metres. This walling, from the 
associated discovery of a column-base,^ 50 centimetres in diameter, and 
a section of gypsum coping, had clearly fornted the substructure of a 
columnar balustrade running along the North border of the Court, The 
litile Verandah thus Indicated was entered by an opening In the balustrade 
nearly opposite the doorway above described, on the other side of the 
Court, This covered area in turn gave access to the staircase leading down 
to the East Postern. A view of a restored ficction of the Verandah is seen 
in Fig. I'^O above. It must have added greatly to the amenities of the Court.“ 


Lapidary^s Store of partly worked Blocks of Spartan Basalt, 

It has been already shown ihat the whole complex of structures l>acked 
by the “ East Corridor' had originally formed a verv symmetrical unh. This 
was of oblong shape and consisted of two rectangular spaces divided by a 
central square. In this central chamber a solid stone pier had been inserted,^ 
apparently after the great Earthquake towards the dose of M, III, for 
the better securitj of the restored upper story and, perhaps with this object 
in view, the Western section of the room was partitioned off into two small 
magaitincs, the ntore Westerly of the original tw'o doorw'ays in its North 
wall being at the same time blocked.* 


^ Thh was a]ready brouglu lo light in 
the earlier eiccavQliori and is^ s^en in prdfll^], 
leaning against the ^ypi^utn wall-block, in 
R qf Af., i, p. 364, Fig, 2^M. Its rnatcrial is 
limestone. 

^ The blind-well from the ^pout in the ^V"est 
Walt nf the Court wais within this t'erandah. 
It took the water dedvcd by an underground 
duct ftorn a receptacle below the sp<iat. (See 
i, p y6j seqq.) 


" The Stone pier itself con&iiLs of an earlier 
and a later sect 1011. 

■* The fact that this w'hole was con¬ 

structed when the tHirlier phase of M, III 
was partly stratil^ed is well Illnstnited by the 
occurrence under the foundations of the West 
wall ol the Roam of the Stotie Pier^ in its 
original shape, didding it from the * East 
Corridor; of sherds of ihat Perioth Here 
□ nd wiitiin the Rdoiii it^aclfp at the same depth 
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III the Nordiern aitd larger of these two Httle stqre-rocms lay a heap 
of natorat blocks of imported lapis Laci'dacmoiuus or 'Spartan basalt'. 
Fig. 181 , a beautiful stone contiiinlug greenish white crystals of feldspar 

embedded in a dark green 
core, apj>reciated by the Min- 
oan lapidaries long before 
it became of decorative use 
in Roman times.^ Some of 
the pieces were too large for 
a single man to carry and 
showed parts of the original 
contour. One of the larger 
pieces presented a roughly 
rounded section, as if it had 
been intended for a column- 
base, a dlstlnciion that would 
point to a date not later than 

Fin. IHI VVORKED lir.«:KS0F8PARTANUASAi,T, ^lic Third Middle Minoan 
SHOWING Si w'-ii.vKiis, IS s Store-ROOM. 1, • . r- , ■ , 

I'ertotL Scv'cral pieces showeii 

saw-cut faces, and one larger block was finely cut with a saw to a depth of 
15 centimetres, representing au unfinished work.= It is a suggestive coinci¬ 
dence that the\vorkshop,in which were found two unfi nished ainphorasof coarse 
alabaster belonging to the last days of the Palace, was situated immediately 
above this basement store, and it is probable, as in the case of the earlier 
workshop of the maker of stone lamps found in the Earthquake-stricken 
M, M, III house just outside the S.E, angle of the Palace, that here, too, 
both in the upper Lapidary's room and the basement work had been cut 
short by a similar natural convulsion. 

1 here seems reason for believing that some of the unfinished pieces 
would eventually have formed slabs for the variegated W'all decoration in 
.stonework of tlte lower part of walls that belonged—like the similar work 
for column-bases—to the older palatial tradition. Tlie earliest example of 
the use of this material for vases is supplieil by the fine carinated bowl 

of fij metre* lielow the pave mem level, was * Some worked blocks of lapit 
struck tKe early ‘kalderim* pavement on tmnius had been also used as building 
which remain* of ihft ‘corded* M. M. ][ material in some tale repairs visible in ihc 
pithoi were found in the adjoining area wall of itie ‘Service' stair by the adjoining 
(igij tests, Nos. 14, 15, 16). upper Corridor (sec A. E., Kmises, Rtport^ 

See J, H, Midd!eton,,MrfitHr/i'iP/w, p. rS. 190?, p, 7S). 
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found in the ‘ Rojal Tomb* at Isopata (Fig. 182 )' bt-longii^g to the latest 
epoch of the t’alace {L. M. U), but from the signs that it bore of the re- 
adaptatton of the handles this vessel must l>e rcgardetl as an heirloom 

rather than a 

_ contemporary 

work» Its ca* 
rinatect form, 
in fact, derives 
from the beau- 
ttfiiliy‘keeled* 
liowls oftrans* 
lucent diorite 
of Fourth Dy¬ 
nasty Egyp¬ 
tian fabric, 
fragments be- 
longing* to 
several speci¬ 
mens of tvliich were found on and around the Palace site.* It may, however, 
with great probability be ascribed to the Palace fabric connected with this 
store. Certain intaglios of Cretan provenance are known of this material, 
belonging to the early ]jart of the Late Minoan Age : these, indeed, include 
the very fine specimen originally described by Milchoefer, representing a 
Minoan Genius leading a bull, '['he fact alone that the ruck itself was 
derived from stone of Mount Taygetos leads us to infer that its use in 
IMinoan Crete was posterior to the close conneNfon with the Pdoponnese 
established about the beginning of the Third Middle Minoan l^eriod. It is 
probable that part at least of the store of Spartan basalt found in this 
basement Magazine may go back to the cpocli of its conslrnction in 
M. M. Ill but its use may well have contimied to the last days of the 
Palace. Considering, indeed, that this store lay immediately licneath the 
workshop of the lapidary whose work, as rve shall see.^was rudely interrupted 
by the final catastrophe, we may well believe that he had some way of 
access to It —hy means of a ladder or wooden steps—an arrangement 
similar to that already illustrated by the workshop of the maker of stone 
lamps in the house outside the South-East Palace Angle.* 


* ItcpnKlLiced ftom /'. ef J/., 
Fig. o(f. 

’ /Md., p. 85 


p. S7, » Srt P. ^■ol. iv, 

* Jfiid., ii, I’t, I, pp 31^7. jgS. 
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Since, ill, the present c,ise, the imtural access to tlie inner store below 
was by the doorway that opened into the larger space containing the stone 
pier, it seems probable that some kind of ladder was set up on that side, 
betiveen the pier and the North wall. 

‘Lobby of tile Wooden Posts’ and adjoining ‘East Portico*. 

The ±:ioiiL]iernmost section of this symmetrically arranged structural 
block (see Plan, Fig. has been referred to in the First \'oJume of this 
work as the * Room of the Wooden Posts', from the carlionized remains of 
such visible at intervals on its Northern and Southern wall at the time of 
excavation.’ It tormed a kind of lobby or ante-room to the adjoining initial 
section of tlie East Corridor, at the point where it turned North from the 
I .ower E.-W, Corridor, and It gave light to th is by means of a balustrade. Tlie 
pier—possibly combined witli a column—that formed the Southern termina¬ 
tion of tile balustrade had supported a large block that belonged to the 
upper system on this side. As this block had served as an early landmark on 
the East slope, being one of the few remains of the original structure visible 
at the time when its excavation was first undertaken, it had at first been 
supported at the exact level in which it was found,* 'I’he more complete 
reconstitution of the upper story elements in this area undertaken in 1928 
made it advisable, however, to restore the block, with the underlying lime¬ 
stone slabs on which it rested, to the level that it had originally occupied. 
A photographic view* of the balustrade thus restored and showing the 
cavities formed by the carl ionized posts fitted in with ferro-concrete, is 
included in Fig. ISfj, 

These posts, with the cross-beams and the ititcrveniiig panels of 
masonry, give a very good idea of the builder'.s craft at the beginning of 
the Third Middle iMtnoan Period. But it has to be borne in mind that the 
lower part of the stnicture, iii> to the height of about 2 metres, was masked 
by gypsum ilado slabs and the upper jiart whh painted plaster. 

A curious feature of tills lobby was the symmetrical reversing of the 
structural arrangement on its two sides, so that the pillar of the balustrade 
was at its Southern extremity in the one case and to the North in the other. 
The interval thus left in the Western line gave access to the ' East 
Corriilor' above referred to. That of the Eastern line opened on an 
elongatetl space which jjrove^I to be a Portico, overlooking a ternice edge 
in front.* This arrangement incidentally served to let in light both to the 

' tp I'p 3^*® * I'tie orii'inal plan of ilit$ part of the site 

» See ibU.. p. 361 , Fig. 261. (incorporated in Flan H at the end of V 0 I. ii) 
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^72 THE ^EASTERN PORTICO* 

Lobby Itself and to the section of the otherivise dark ‘ East Corridor* that 
it bordered. 


The * Eastern Portico % 

The discovery of this Portico' was an imfiortant result of the supple¬ 
mentary explorations carried out by me in 1929 and was largely due to the 
removal of later accretions. Its result was to reduce the somewbat miscon¬ 
ceived arrangement of this sectioi^ of the building to a harmonious anti 
beautiful system that greatly added here to its spacious amenities^ 

The massive back wall of the Portico formed part of that which shuts 
in, on their Eastern dank^ the group of rooms above described. Though 
incorjx>rated above %vith these M. M. Ill structures, it goes down to a level 
connected with M. M. 11 floors, on which the remains of a series of the great 
" corded plthoi" came to light, together with fragments of mature polychrome 
pottery. Several of its blocks, moreover, show the early 3E sign, deeply 
cut. At a point about 5I metres from the Southern entrance, the Portico— 
which was clearly defined—W'as closed by a massive cross-wall forming the 
coutinuation of an inner line. This older line doubtless supported the end 
wall of this enclosed columnar area to the North:" 

The back wall was interrupted on the M/M. Ill level by the opening 
leading into the adjoiumg ^ Lobby of the Wooden Posts \ and die Southern 
pier of this entrance showed a cutting for a fine gypsum dado slab found 
near it and now re placet!* Traces of a similar dado were also obser\-ed by the 
Southern entrance of the Portico. 

The foundations of a stj lobate running parallel to the back wall of the 
Portico at a distance of about two metres East of it were excavated for over 
7 metres. 1 hese foundaitons widened out at intervals into roughly square 
piers of large blocks, three of them supporting the base slabs that had 
underlain the actual column-bases, wfiicb must have answ'ere<i in diameter— 
about 65 centimetres—to that of the colonnades l>ordering the ‘Hall of 
the Double Axes^ It was thus possible to fix the [josition of four equL 
distant colummbases (see Fig. IhS 4) running along the Eastern stylobate of 
the Portico, leaving a covered space between them and its back wall, corre- 

gives llie suggesiion of sl long ltlaga:^!^le un llasi 1‘oruco ' on a higher lerracc Euvel {A 
this side. The elongated s^jace ihus inicr- J/., 386+1011 Fig. 28 n). 

preted Is also erroneously placed oai of fine * In the Plan D reftrred ta an enclosed 
with the North-Ilasi Entrance of the 'Had of space is erroneously indicated as eMenffing 
ibe Double Axrrs * end is made to extend loo as far as another m^sivc line of CFOSS-wall, 
far to the Konlu running down East about four metres larther 

^ To be dlsTinguIshed from the " Norih-^ to the Nonh. 
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spoiiding witlitn a centimetre or so to that between the North Columns of 
the ‘ Hall of the Colonnades* and the back wall on that side. I'ig. 184 
shows the Portico as restored with the ‘ Lobby of Wooden Posts’ and 
opening of* East Stairs' behind. 

It is clear that there was also an elongated opeit area between the 
front of the Portico and the terrace edge some tbrec metres East of it. 
This would have the afternoon shade and, like the Portico itself, might 
afford an agreeable outdoor resort. The prospect here takes in the wooded 
gorge of the Kairatos belosv and the rugged heights opposite, beneath the 
summit cliff of which opens the Mavro Spelio or ‘Black Cave’’—itself, 
with its artificial spring chamber atid inner reservoir, a Mlnoan Peirdne. 
To the left of ibis, tlie spectators on this Palace belvedere might have 
watched funeral processions, that had first crossed the stream, wending their 
way upwards, by a wgzagging ramp still visible—the Path of tlie Dead—^to 
their last restmg*place in the early rock chaml>crs ranged along successive 
terraces of the limestone steep.® 

This sheltered resort, looking Fast and [jrotecied to the North and 
South from the prevailing winds, tvas conveniently placed with ait entrance 
opixrsite that of the North-Eastern section of the ‘ Hall of the Double 
AxesFrom the light-courts of this, shut in by high walls from the outside 
view, it was doubtless a great advantage to be able, by inerely stepping 
across the passage-way, to enjoy the fine prospect and fresher air afforded 
by the neighbouring Portico, if, moreover, as we may reasonably suppose, 
it had supported a columnar balustrade enclosing a similar area above, this 
in turn would have supplied similar amenities to the Hall above that of the 
‘Double Axes' as originally constructed. 

The Later * East Stairs 

Between the ‘Lobby of the Wooden I’osis* and .a part of the East 
section of the ' Hall of Double Axes' is an interval that originally answered 
to an Eastward prolongation of the ‘Lower E,-\V, Corridor’,^ beyond the 
jjoint where it takes its Northward turn. This Eastern section of the Corridor 
was blocked at a late epoch in the Palace historj', as a consequence, we may 

‘ F.splorcd by Mr. E, J, roredyke in ir>i 3 have turned thcncc South along the interval 
(SM Ji, S. A., KxviiS, p, 948 seqey). between the two mnermost enceinte walls on 

* porsdyke, /w. rA, p. 34S s^tlQ-t that side, which itself seems to marii the 

p. ijo seqq. course of a passage-way to which the l.aby* 

* fl/.V., i,p. 355- It is there suggested rinih P’resco {idid., p. 357, Fig. 2afi) had 
that the Eastern end of this Coiridor may have Iwlonged, 

stepped down to the terrace level bclaw and 


LATER 'EAST STAIRS' 3^- 

infer, of some partial destruction of the building that liad follow ed, after an 
inierval, on the Great Restoration about the close of M. M, HI b. This 
itself ma)'' be probably connected with an earthquake shock, not so violent 



Fui. !8:). 


I..vn-R ' KAiir Stairs' wn Ft ‘ Lohbv ok thk Wooden Posts' and Part ok ‘ East 
Portico'T p kiciuT, 


as the preceding, bill which seems to have done considerable damage to the 
building towards the close of the early phase of L. M, I. 

At this ]>oint. near a considerable drop from the upper to the lower cen- 
terrace level on the East slope, there seems to have been a serious collapse 
of a part of the upper tloor, which had ruined the outer section of what may 
now be termed the ' Middle E,AV, Corridor'. Instead of rebuilLlin^r this 
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at Its old level, kowever, the Minoaii architect seems to have seized the 
occasion of supplying a more direct access from the upper lo the lotrcr 
lloor on this side by constructing a staircase that led directly down to the 
lower level. This staircase consisted of twenty steps of a limestone closely 
recalling that of the ‘Stepped Porch* West of the Central Court. They 
showed small incised squares, a mark not found elsewhere, and the fact 
that the steps were of limestone suggests that they were, In part at least, open 
to the sky. The lower landing lay just outside the door leading to the 
Eastern light-area of the ■ Hall of the Double Axes On the other sale 
was an entrance to the ' Lobby of the \\'c>oden Posts and the rooms con¬ 
nected with it, while a second iloor-opening gave access to tire agreeable 
little enclosetl ‘ liast Portico' above desenhed. 

The * East Stalr.'snow constructed, thus led directly to the landing- 
point—Immediately E. of the adjoining doorway of the ' I fall of the Double 
\jjes’—of an earlier flight, probably consisting of an equal number of steps, 
which led up from the terrace level below. Of these steps remains of two 
were brought to light in position by the later excavations and from the 
gypsum material of these It Is evident that they w‘ere originally under cover. 
Grtai In order to ascertain the relative date of the constniclloii of the later 

llight of stairs leading directly down from the ' Middle East-\\''est Corruior ' 
pt’ntry I had a series of test excavations made beneath the steps near the top and, 
sie"ps?' again, near the bottom of the flight. The result of these was to bring out 
a mass of pottery, all homogeneous, and belonging to the earliest phase 
of L. M. I. Its general Jacks a good deal resembled that of the ]>ottery of 
about the same date from the Well of Gypsades.* The graceful tufts of 
grass or reeds formed a favourite kind of decoration for cups and other 


vessels. Amongst the forms represented were elegant ‘ fruit-stands * witli 
high pedestals and a bossed centre to their bowls, resembling those in 
a derivative Melian style fouml in the Pillar Room of Phylakopi.^ 

Vessel? The vessels as a whole must have represented the ordinar\' crockery In 

nn^'uit. among the humbler inhabitants of the building. Including tlie menials 
Numcr- and craftsmen who worked within the Palace walls, rather than as part of the 
du-tric& special sert'iccsof the M inoan lords themselves. Tliesc craftsmen seem to have 
within been very numerous and, as iu the case of Indian Palaces to-day. there is 
walls* evidence that artisans plylitg various industries occupied whole qtiarters of 


^ /\ it/ A/.^ lit Pt. It; pji 549 p 55 a,iandPl". Ihi5 * Kiut Slair5^ Tij ih-ese must be added 

34it. PmcticiUy all ihc decoratii e desij?n!5 [jart.'i of a floral design. 

shown in ih^ group from (h^ fiypivadcli wcl]„ - PI, X.W lh t and p. rjS,, Fig. 

iftcKidsng many conibinaiions of fspirdi1>i and tec, ali^j KX.L, svii; P], VIlJj yi, 
diikSj were rcpresenEcd in the deptMil bcnc*atb 
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tlie building. The mamifacture of potter)', of which we find a highly 
artistic record in the ‘ Ro)'al Pottery Stores' themseU'es, continued in one 
shape or another throughout every' phase of the Palace liistoryd Of the 
existence of a faieitce factory on the site we have abtmdaivt indications. 
Unfinished stone vases and wasters of more tlian one period tell ihetr own 
tale, and to these must be added the discovery, above mentioned, of the 
store of partly worked blocks of 'Spartan basalt' and the actual work¬ 
room of a lapidary belonging to the last Age of the building. 

Minoan FLower‘pots. 

Among types of vessels well represented in the deposit beneath the 
‘East Stairs' was one that throws an agreeable light on the home life of 
this industrial fx)piil3tion. These are the high vases of elegtutt form—often 
adorned with the favourite designs of reeds or grasses—and showing jier- 
forations in their bases recalling those of modern flower-pots O'‘if* 

Like flow'er-pots, too, the)' were mostly handleless, and there can be little 
reasonable doubt that they serv'ed a similar piiriiose. It is to be observed, 
moreover, that, though the decoration of flower-pots or flower-vases with 
floral motives is a constant characteristic of bad art in modern times, the 
depicting of grasses on their surface in no way conflicted with the natural 
display for which they were intended. I'he same may be said of the fern- 
Hke fronds and sprays of rose leaves seen on the sides and margin of the 
beautiful handled chalices of faience from die ‘'I'emple Repositories'- in 
which we may recognize floiver-v,ises. (Reproduced in Fig. IS7 .\. at end 
of Section, p. 2St.} 

i here is indeed evidence that the decorative flower-pots themselves 
were at times also provided with handles, A gooil Knossian example of this, 
with finely delineated grasses, is given in Fig. IPT. Its hole below is only 
a centimetre in diameter. 

We may conclude that the little light-wells of houses belonging to the 
industrial denizens of the site w'ere brightened up in a manner still usual in 
Oriental countries and in Greece Itself b)' flowering-plants in jxits. It seems 
certain that the richer burgher class and the Priest-kings themselves could 
not liave been behindhand in their interior garden cult, and it may well be 
that tubs with larger plants chosen for their bright flow-era, fragrance, or ever- 
* Some remains of an M. M. ill potter’s the ordlnari- ware of ihe dosing M. M. HI 
stratum came to light aboi-e the fine poly- Period, and on an upper layer here occurred 
chrcinie pottery of the ' Royal I’oitery Stores' Iraces of a store of L. .M. I ft iioUery, (See 
in the Norih-liast part of the sire. The 71 ^d/., i, pp. 570. 571.) 

‘ North-East Ma^aiineji' were slacked with * IK of M,, \ p. 499, fig. 357. 


finwqr- 



Fig, 'Misoa^ Fi.o\vnh-KiTS - MiRfORAtFJ^ (L, hv). ij 
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green foliage were set in the larger Itght-areas of the building or even in the 
Central Court. From the floral designs that appear on watl-pamtings like 
tltoseof the ‘ House of the Frescoes*' belonging to the beginning of the 
New Era, we may perhaps make a choice of Madonna and Pancratium 

lilies, wild roses, irises, 
honeysuckle, convolvu- 
lus, wild peas or vetdies, 
and, for fragrance and 
beautiful foliage com¬ 
bined, myrtles, together 
possibly with nursling 
palms, as likely to have 
adorned these inner 
Courts. The brigltt 
geraniums and odorotis 
carnations of the moderit 
Cretan house-yards are, 
of course, of much later 
introduction. 


Date of East Staircase 
Deposit. 

Amongst the mo¬ 


tives supplied by the 
tio. 18 /. -MiNa-iN FtowLK-roT (L. M. I n). abundant sherds of the 

Staircase deposit not one approached the style of thelater phase. of L.M. I, 
which, as already noted, can be shown, on the basis of finds in Egyptian tombs 
of Thoihmes IIFs time, to he roughly dated to the period 1500—1450 1i.C. 
On the other hand, not only did many fragments show the continuance of ihe 
practice of overlaying an evanescent white paint on black glaze decoration, 
but in some cases designs in this technique were overlaid on a reddish 
brown ground suggestive of Middle Minoan tradition. There also occurred 
•some remains of ' medallion pithoi' dating not later, at any rate, than the 
post-seismic M. M. Ill phase. In view of the survival of these earlier 
elements, the date of this tleposit must be brought well within the limits of 
the second half of the si:cteenth century it.c„ and may with great probability 
be set down as round about 1520 u.c. 
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2 S 0 THE RESTORATION OI‘ L. M, I a 

Widespread Evidences of Partial Catastrophe and Restoration towards 

End of L. M. I ti. 

It is to this approximate date, then, that we must also ascribe the 
construction of the East Stairs and the partial catastrophe that had led to 
this new arrangement The steps themselves art* of an exceptionally 
hard grey limestone material, resembling, as already noted, that of the 
Stepped Portico, West of the Central Court. The chronological evidence as 
to the latter flight, moreover, also points to a more or less con temporary' date. 
It is clear that it was earlier than the adjacent Antechamber of the ‘ Room 
of the Throne*, which was certainly a work of UM. II. On the other 
hand, a found beneath the upper steps anti platforms of this IVrtico 

belongeti to a stratum intermediate between the M, M. 111 cists below— 
a coiuinnation of tlie ' Temple Repositories '—anti the constructions above. 

Signs of a similar dislocation and renovation at this e|xjch were also found 
beneath the pavement of the eighteenth West Magazine in the shai>c of a group 
of L. 1\I. If? cups a ltd amphoras showing well-marked traces of the powdery 
white paint U may be added drat, lieneath the jtavement by the North 
doorway of a small columnar chamber adjoining the * South I Vopylacum' on 
the West,^ an exceptionally large deposit of L. M. In pottery came 10 light, 
identical In tls general and In the forms of vessels found.® with the 

ceramic materials that lay beneath the ' East Stairs’. Here, again, we may 
trace the result of some partial catastrophe in that part of the building which, 
indeed, may well have given occasion lor a scheme of rcdecoraiion at this 
Epoch, such as seems to be implied by the style of the IVocessional Frescoes 
on the neighbouring walls,* 

Evidences, indeed, are forthcoming of works of restoration pointing to 
some seismic disturbance in the earlier part of the L. M. 1 Period, not only 
in the Falace itself, but in some of the surrounding hotises. In the case of 
the ‘South House’ built in the post-seismic M. M. Hli phase there are 
abundant proofs of a remodelling at this epoch, including the filling in of the 
basin of the lustnd area,—M. III sherds In all cases underlying the later 
work, itself associated with L. M. I /t pottery-. 

It further appears that the section of the Domestic Quarter adjoining 

' K4»torcd in * The saggestton that iIil* FruccHiDnal 

* Man)' fragments occurrt.'d, for instance^ of Eresciscs wejrc due lo a redecoracion of ibe 
^ flower-pota ^ similar to those described. There walls in ihis region in the ‘malurc L. M . 
was here a distinct survival of remains of ceramic stage' was already made in 
M. M. Ill ^^ledalUon iHlhoi^ ii+ IT. IT, pp^ 


SPIRAL FRIEZE SYSTEM OF L. M, la DATE zSi 

the East Stairs of the ‘ Middle E.-W. Corridor* to tvhicli they led, Iiaii 
also siifTered considerable damage at this epoch. From a series of tests 
undertaken by me in 191^; beneath the gypsum j.>avements of the ground* 
floor, in the great Jlails and adjoining area, it resulted that, though as 
a whole this arrangement belonged to a time when no sherds later than 
M. M. I n ^ were about, there was visible in parts of this regUni a distinct 
admixture of L. M. I it potierj' beneath the slabs raised for this examina¬ 
tion. TJiis was notably the case in both sections of the ‘ Queen s Megaron ' KvTdenM 
and in the adjoining liath-room. It Is fairly certain, indeed, that the f“|Fd!-I[ing 
spiral frie^fc found partly In position In the latter room belongs to this Period spiral 
and with it must be included a whole series of remains of friezes—set 
immediately above the gypsum dadoes—in a similar styk;. We must con- 
dude that a good deal of superficial renovation, accomjianied by a general 
redecoration, was carried out at this time in these important Palace halls and 
their borders. As will be later demonstrated, there is evidence that, on 
the very eve of the final destruction of the building, a new scheme of 
decoration in the latest Palace style {L. M, 11), resembling that of the 
' Room of the Throne', had been set m hand In the ‘ Domestic Quarter'. 
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j8i. Further Reconstitution' of the ‘Domestic Quarter’; Generae 
View of the Uiteh Stouv Svstem. 

Et'f'&nwtiS popular iruprasiou of Palace ai a Alaxo ; 'Prue derivation of 
name ' La 6 yrtnik\' Maxe spkra^isfk moiive of E^fliaii origin; Regular 
ami four-square constritciioii of Palace; Scicutifie plamitHg of ' Domeslic 
Quarter' ; Comparathe holaiion of IVou/cu s CAninfers ; /'.xeept/oualpreserva¬ 
tion of ' Donicstic Quarter'; Surprising diseffi'ery of (.fraud Slatrcasc — 
dij^cult tntinelUng; Fallen materials, petrified by gypsumpereolations, support 
upper stories; Kc-supportiug and restoration of Jlooi'S Ikr&nghoid Quarter 
a necessary 'toork ; Kccoustitution facilitated by use of ferro-conenie ; Flooriitg 
over of Lmver Stories of ‘ Dennesth Quarter'; Restoration offloor of' Upper 
Platt of i^ouhU Axes'; The System of Light-si'clls: fjght-courls necessary 
protection against fierce South-East and North-West isduds ; Hind erosion of 
rocks due to S.E. blasts—slits cut in cliffs and Palace xoali; Upper Story 
System above Great //alls; Fragment of L. A/, IJ fresco in sttu on voalt; 
Decorative frkzs associated with ‘ Upper Hall of Double Axes'—contemporary 
with spiralfriezes of this area ■ I Vest Light-well of //all: Specialfacilities for 
social intcr-communkation bdsocen Upper and Lower //all; Partial segregation 
of sexes; Private C/uwiber {Thalamos) abme* Queens Alegaron'; Windoufiess 
Chambers for ’I'reasury and Archives—These eonneeted with a Shrine of the 
/.touble Axes; Room of Stone Bench; Fragments of Processional Fresco — 
belong to partial ratonUion tmvards close of L.Al. / a; Service Staircase; 
Confpactplanning of inner region. 

Fnv* Some general account of the ‘Domestic Quarter’, set in the Great 

Cutting on the East slojje of the site, Iras already been given in the First 
imprM- Volume of this work/ though a more special description of its important 
I’nlaceas halls was there reserved for later Sections. 

a maw. 'phe preconceived idea that the Palace that occupies the traditional 

, seat of Minos was itself of a labyrinthine nature dies hard. In the days 
of ruin and desertion, with choked gangways and disordered lines of 
walling, W'ith subterranean ducts, along which a stooping man might make 
his way, but which were really great stone-built drains, and, above all, 
the appearance of girl performers grappling with charging bulls, which In 
the portico of the Northern Entrance had kept their place down to the 
coming of the Greeks *—‘mysterious forms and features such as these, seen 
1 p, 335seqq^ ^ 17. * See above, pp. 150, 191. 
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in the twilight of early saga, may well have called up the vision of the 
Greek Labyrinth' together with the monster that abode within its inmost lair. 

The name itself, as has already been jxiinted out.* is pro[}er to the 
building, but front the old Carian analogies it sintply defines it as the 
sanctuary of the labrys or double axe, the symbolic weapon of hlinoan 
divinity, worshipped in the Palace shrines and so often repeated on its blocks 
and pillars. Among the Anatolian parallels supplied by the later cult of 
Zeus Labraundos, we have no hint of such sanctuaries having taken a 
labyrinthine form. The ' Labyrintli Fresco' from the Corridor Hast of the 
‘ Hall of the Double Axes ' “ is another matter, but it depends on a decorative 
tradition taken over, apparerttly, together with other spliragistic elements, 
front Egyptian models of the Sixth and succeeding dynasties.^ Rude human 
figures set within these Egyptian maze designs ntay indeed suggest lliat 
folk-tales were already rife on that side of the same kind as those that in 
Greek days were attached to the house of Minos on the site of Knossos. But, 
though the maze appears upon its walls, and bull-headed human forms recur 
togetlicrwitli simiiarcomposjte forms—on Mlnoan gems, and were beginning 
perhaps to acquire a mythological signification,* the definite association here 
ot Miitotaur and maze, such as we see on the coins of Knossos, was an after- 
work of Hellenic days. 

IjT the Minoan Palace Sanctuary as actually planned, so far as it has 
been possible to decipher the remains, there was nothing of these baflling 
involutions and tortuously secretive approaches. The building—pieced 
together by means of a series of 'insulae*—roughly four-square round a 
Central Court, with main approaches North and South and others at the 
remaining sides, though of vast scale and designed to cover a multiplicity 
of various needs, was in its essence a practical work-a-day construction. In 
some respects, as in the substitution of a state entrance Corridor—made to 
uind round the South-West Angle of the Palace—in the place of a passage 
running directly in from the West, later arrangements have rendered the 
original plan somewhat more elaborate. In such structures as tlte Pillar base¬ 
ments and of the Northern Lustral area, with its stepped descent towards the 
bosom of Mother Earth, we may recognize elements of reli^ous mystery, 
deliberately designed. The small basement Chambers and the long series of 
Magazines in the West wing of the building might by themselves give the 
idea of a complicated plan, much broken up by details, but the continued 

’ A - 1 /'*. I, p. fi. * See below, pp. 3 1 6 , 317, for sacral symbols 

’ Ibid., p. ysbsetjq., and Fig. 23 !;, associated with ihe Miuolaur on gems. 

* Jhiti., p. 3jg, Fig, 200, tt-f. 
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researches that have now made it possible to restore the outline of tlie 
greater part of the upi>er story in that region have there too brought out its 
essential simplicity* The imposing unity of its main features is well displayed 
in the Plan C at the end of the Second V^olunie of this work* \^*e see the 
State Corridor winding round to ihe ascending system of the l.ower and 
Upper Propylaeuni. the Central TricoUimnar Hall l>eyond, of which \vc have 
the complete evldencct the spj^cious open Corridor beside it, the Great 1 jails 
so well demarcated above the W^est Magazines, tile Central Staircabe, and 
the Stepped Porch thnt ga%'e such dignified access from the Central Court, 
There la nothing hi all this to suggest a labyrinthine plan. The wliole 
is broadly and straight forwardly laid out, and yet the mtxlern traveller in 
approaching the Minoan Palace too often places himself on ihe Classical 
standix>mt and seeks a material iUListration of the Labyrinth as Virgil had 
imaged it: 

l^arietibns textum caecis iter ancipitemque 
Mille Viis habuisse dohmg qua signa sequendi 
Falleret indeprensus ei irremeabilss error,^ 

From tliis to the discovery of the Minoiaiir himself seems to be only 
a step,* 

The ‘Domestic Quarter": its Scientiiic Planning. 

Even more does consinnmate skill In architectural design combine itself 
w itli adaptation to practical needs in the case of the ‘ Domestic Ouarter' on the 
Eastern slope* The ground-plans of this and the first floor are repeated in 
folding Plates E and F at ilie end of this V olume, from those based on the 
draw'ings of Mr. Theodore Fyfe and of Mr. Christian Doll already given,'" 
but with a few additions and corrections, the resnlt of laicr researches, 
Ivere Incorporated. Uhe view' of part of the "Domestic Quarter' with its 
upper elements restored given in the photographic Figure 18 S, as seen from 
the lower of observation in the Central Court, shows a spacioui^ architectural 
design, for all its elaborate arrangement* 

As a compact and unitary plan this residential section of the building 
Is an admirable composition. The ‘Grand Staircase', starling from near 
the level of the Central Court, served at least three floors, and its well 
gave light to magnificent and corridors as well as to the window 

^ Vh 589-^t* in sh^\t a srniiiielrical nm;tc of passages 

* li was reserved for the CorfCspisndenE itrading toriuoiisly m a ccniml chamkr can- 
of an up-to-date journal of a Far W'est^^Fn city laiuin^ n man-headed Bull* 
to satisfy ihe demand by publishing ati ima- " J\ ^ i, Figs, 240 : following 

ginary jAan of the Falacij as excavated—round p, gjS, 
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opciunj^ of a service staircase bordering Us South wall. It gave access, by 
the ‘ East-West Corridors' of successive lloors, to what must have been the 
principal living and reception rooms of this region, attaining the greatest 
dimensions in the' Hall of the Double Akos*. which, being on the ground level, 
included the surrounding light Courts in its area. 

The calculated skill in the structural arrangements of what was the 
inner home of the priestly rulers who have left their record here in the name 
of Minos was nowhere more conspicuous than in the comparative Isolation 
of what we have reason to believe was the Women’s Quarter. The ' Queen s 
Megaron as w'ill be seen, is separated by a short but crooked passage—the 
‘ Dog's-leg Corridor’—from the great reception Mall. Its dual compartments 
with partial 0|>enings between, the private staircase to Upper Chambers—- 
equally shut off—its little baih-room, and the alcoves opening into an inner 
area, w'ere all so many nicely planned additions to its amenities, while the 
inner, private quarters, though close at hand, were yet separated off by 
a winding passage. The elaborate drainage system of this part of the 
residential block has already found its description—the stone-built conduits 
anti shafts bringing down the surface waters of that part of the roof, 
the u|>tOHiate sanitary' arrange men is, the little 'Court of the Distaffs^ with 
its stone bench. This ' Domestic Quarter' includetl no less than six light- 
areas, varying from mere wells to spacious Courts, and affording an admirable 
method of supplying air and light to the dwelling rooms and halls with 
a minimum exposure to the fierce winter winds and blazing summer sun of 
the Cretan climate. 

The preservation of the ' Domestic Quarter ’—greatly due to the com¬ 
parative protection against earthquake shocks afforded by the Cutting on 
three sides into the Neolithic strata of the ‘Tell’—had more the aspect of 
a miracle than anything that excavation might reasonably have been supposed 
* to bring to light. The ‘Grand Staircase', especially-—of which three flights 
were unearthed in their entirety and sufficient evidences of two more^—-now 
once more re.stored to such a condition as to fulfil its original functions after 
an interval of over three and a half millennia—still stands forth as a monu¬ 
ment of constructive skill. 

In the whole exploration of the Palace site the most surprising develoji- 
f nient was that which occurred on emerging South from the Corridor of the 
Bays that flanked the Royal Magazines where the ‘ Medallion Pithoi' were 
stored.^ The pavement that was followed out, resting on the Neolithic clay, 
seemed to represent the level above and below tvhiclv it was hoi>eless to 

‘ See r^a/ t, p. 323 se*j<i, (5 17). 
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expect further remains In this direction. Tlie hot season had l>egim and 
the ivork of excavation had in fact begun to grow rather weary when, on 
opening out here a blocked doorway, a landing came to light, beyond which 
further clearance showed an ascending and descending flight of gypsum 
steps,—^afterwards discovered to belong to the second and third flight of 
a magnificent stone staircase.' 

Mining Operations down ‘Grand Staircase’. 

Something has been already said of the peculiar difficulties and even IJifHcuLt 
dangers encountered in making our way down the lower flights and through 
the corridors and halls of the ground‘floor bevond. It was certainly a 
fortunate circumstance that amongst the workmen then employed were two 
from the Eaurion Mines, and under their guidance we were able, with the 
constant use of mine props, to tunnel down the lower flights and along the 
Vaults beyond. It was then realixed that though the massive wooden frante- 
work that played so great a part in the structural features of the last ^liddle 
l^Iinoan Period, including substantial posts and cross-beams as well as the 
wooden columns and capitals, was reduced to a carbonized condition—more 
by chemical action than by fire—the fabric for the most part was still held 
111 position, in places even as far as the level of the second storv. 

This was the result of the intrusion into the spaces below of fallen Fdkn 
materials mostly, no doubt, sun-dried bricks from the upi>ermost stories of 
this part of the buildings But the full explanation of the phenomena was 
not supplied till later, when the ' Caravanserai ‘ on the opposite side of the 
gorge to the South of the Palace was excavated. It was there found that 
the springs on that side, which were largely impregnated with gypsum, siorifs. 
combining with the native clay and in this case too witlv crude bricks fallen 
from above had formed a concretion as hard as cenmnt and which could 
only be penetrated with sharp steel picks at the cost of considerable time 
and lalwur. It is clear that the same result as that naturally produced by 
the springs from the Gypsides hill beyond acting on the clay materials, had 
in the case of the covered spaces of the lower floors and flights of stairs 
been owing to the dissolved effect of rain-water on the debris of the gypsum 
blocks, pavements, and dado slabs of the uppermost stories. The deleterious 
effect of rain on the gypsum elements of the Palace is rapid in its action,and the 
progress of disintegration has made Itsell' very perceptible in exfjosed parts 
of the building since the first days of the E.xcavation. The extent to which 
the gypsum is liable to be thus dissolved depends, it is true, on the individual 

^ isire a/ J/., p- 
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consistency of the stone. Some of the earlier Palace slabs are of specially 
fine quality, with waving translucent a''eins and laniinations pale, browit and 
amber tinted, and such seem to have still an almost imlimited power of 
resisting the elenients. But ereposed surfaces as a rule are gradually reduced 
to a rough mass of crystals, and in some cases one is almost tempted to 
compare the elTect of a drop of water on a lump of loaf sugar. 

One inevitable conclusion from this disintegrating process was that in 
order to save any part of such remains it was necessary that they should be 
covered over. But the excavation of the staircase and the halls it served 
brought with it still more urgent needs. The hewing away of the clay 
concretions and the extraction of the various rubble and earthy materials of 
the intervening spaces left a void between die upper and lower spaces tliat 
threatened the collapse of the whole. The carbonisicd posts and beams and 
shafts alihouvh their form and measurements could be often observed. 

’ D 

splintered up when exposed and, of cour.se. couUl allbrd no support. The 
recourse to mine props and miscellaneous timbering to hold up the siijjer- 
incuntbent mass w'as at most temporary and at times so insufficient that 
some dangerous falls occurretl. 


New Era in Reconstitution due to Use of Ferro-concrete. 

To relax our efforts meant that the remains of the Ujipcr Stories would 
have crashed down on those below, and the result would have been an 
indistinguishable heap of mins. The only alternative was to endeavour 
to re-support the upper structures in some iiermanent manner. In the 
early days of the Excavation the Architect, Mr. Christian Dolt, who manfully 
grappled with this .Atlanteait task, had perforce largely to rely on iron girders, 
brought from England at great expense, and these were jiartly masked svith 
cement.* The shafts of the columns were replaced by stone blocks concealed 
by a stucco coating and the capitals were actually cut out. Even then, W'ood, 
which it was hard to obtain properly seasoned, was allowed to plaj- a part in 
these recoiisimctions. The cypress trunks and beams tliat had supported such 
masses of masonry in the old work were of course no longer obtainable, but 
we had to learn that eveti the pinew'ood of Tyrol, iinportcd through Trieste,— 
which in the chalets of its own country might have resisted the elements for 
generations,—could be redvtced to rottenne.ss and powder in a few years by the 
violent e.xtremcs of the Cretan climate. 

But, with the increasing use of ferro-concrete—the material of which is 
reinforced by thick iron wires—for constructive work of all kinds, a new era 

* See /^4 of -U., ij pr j2S. 
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of reconstitution aiul conscn^ation opened on the Palace site, it has already 
been shown how in the West wing of the building the new method made 
It possible much more efficaciously and cheaply to replace upper floors with 
the old elements at the same time set on their proper level, while columns, 
capitals, and other features, even those involving elaborate details, had no 
longer to he hewn and carved from the actual stone, but could be 'cast’ 
wholesale in wooden moulds, which the native carijenters were skilful in 
turning out. The carboniited beams and ^Kjsts ivere at the same time 
restored by the same methods in the new cement material, while, by flooding 
It over a temporary boarding, supported by posts below, it was possible to 
lay out considerable areas of the pavement and at the same time permanently 
to protect from the weather the gypsum slabs and blocks and other |>erish- 
able features ot the basement rooms and mag-iKines.' The whole framework 
of the buihling on this side was so well compacted together by this new 
material that It successfully resisted the severe earthquake of Inne' 26. 1926." 

Hitherto, however, a great lacuna In this work of reconstitution and 
conservation had presented itself on the side of the ‘Domestic Quarter'. 
Owing to the prohibitive expense of the original methods it had been 
impossible for me to attempt the roofing over of the ‘ Mall of the Double 
Axes . the greatest of the Calace chambers preserved to us, or the permanent 
maintenance in tlieir position of the numerous elements such as the double 
•senes of dt^rways of the hall above it, up to now only temporarily sitmmrted. 

he practically complete remains of the h>wer pavement and the more 
pirtially preserved gypsum dadoes ami stucco coating of the walls were 
themselves m a state of rapid disintegration. I’lie sp,ices licre to be spanned 
were greater than elsewhere, and the difficulties in our way may be illustrated 
by the fact that two of the larger iron girders sent from England for use in 
l ie Domestic Quarter Hie at the bottom of the Candia harbour, the risks 
that beset landing at this port through a stormy sea having been exception 
ally great previous to tile construction of the new mule.^^ 

In view of the successful results of the undertaking In die Western wiiv' 
of the I’alace. however. 1 finally decided to roof over the Hall of the Double 
t xe.s and to reconstitute some of the other upi>er-stor)’ structures Iiordering 
tils area. This considerable task, on which about 100 carpenters and 
■ JA, i, |K 3SO seqq. See, too A. E„ Casife poini of ihe uU Cnudia harhout, and 
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* J-fardly any damage was visible except 
a horizonlal crack in the shaft of a restored 
column of the Central staircase^ 
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imsons and their assistants were employed, for nearly six months in J928, 
was admirably executed for me by Mr. Piet de Jong, the Architect of the 
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IJrkish School al AlhenSj who had the benefit of ihc eK|jerjeiices already 
obiahietl by him from the ^indlat kind of \Fork in the West Qiiarten 


* Upper Hall of the Double Axes." 
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Figs. 1 SiJ, 1 bUgive views of the restored sections of the floor of what has 
l>ccn conveniently termed the * l'p|jer Hall of the Double A^es'^ though 
ihf^re had doubtless originally existed another co-exteusive h-dl immediately 
above it. 'Fhe Western Section, Fig. 1:^1), is shown looking towards the 
NAV* door of the ' Upper East-West Corridor", On the left, beyond the 
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restored balustrade, opens the Hglit-well 0[i that side, with upper courses of 
masonr^'^aad North window recoirsiitutcd. The Central and Eastern Sections 



Fir. I no. Ckstral ash Eastj-mus Sfxtions or ‘Uj'I'er Hai l or DouRLt Anks'. 


of the Hall are shown in Fig. 190 .* Here the door-jambs and intervening 
gj'psum slabs of the first row had been almost entirely preserved, tliongh 
tvltcn first uncovered they were somewhat below their original level, owing 
to the carbonijfalion of the great cro.ss-beams below, now restored in cement. 

1 arts of the second row' were also found, but at a lower level, Ihe balustrade Sy$iem 
w’hich had originally existed beyot'd, overlooking tilt* Eastern and Sou the rn 
light-areas of ihc Great Hall lielow, has been here restored. 1 1 also breasted 
a small North-Eastern wing of the l lall looking from it Sonlhw'ards over the 
Eastern light-court. 

Hill it, as notv, commatui the admirable view that opens from its terrace 
' .Sec, lOo, the j<<;iu-ral bird'!i.eyc view, p, jSj, l«8, above. 
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lip ihe Valiey of the KaentO!>? The verdant lower terraces where clumps 
of wild date i>alnis may stiil be discerned—the rocky bluffs above, honey- 

combeil l>y Mi- 
noan as well as 
by Greek anti 
Roman tombs, 
the ravine be¬ 
yond spanned by 
tJie graceful Ven¬ 
etian a(|ueduct— 
could tlie ancient 
equivalent of this 
fine panorama 
have here reach¬ 
ed ihc eyes of 
the Palace dwel¬ 
lers ? 

The recently 
discovered East 
[’ortico, describ¬ 
ed abox'e, may 
certainly lo a 
great extent 
have command¬ 
ed a considerable 
expanse to the 
East.but it seems 
highly improba¬ 
ble that anything 
except ihe higher 
parts of the hills 
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is quiie possible, moreover, that the lighting of it. and, indeed, of the Llppcr 
Queen’s Megaron may have l>een by means of window openings rather than 


by columnar parapets. 

The ivaIJs that bordered the light-areas below would not Jiavc performed 
their most Important protective function, namely, that of barring the fierce 
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onslaiiglit of the //o/itt or Soiith-EasE: windn hatl they not risen far enongh at 
least above the tloor-levcl of the Upper hi all to break its force. 

The torrent force of this Southern blast pours periodically down the gorge 
beyond the Venetian Ac|ueduct above wiih a cojicentrated violence exceeding 

that of the habitual North 
winds, tts unrelenting hity, 
continued for days at a time 
almost without a pausep has 
left its mark indeed on the 
rocks themselves, Tlic gritty 
limestone bhiris are cut, as 
with a razor, into a scries of 
deep slits with narrow inter¬ 
vening ledges, some idea of 
the effect of ^vhtch may be 
gathered from the photo¬ 
graphic view gwen in Fig* Itll ofaclift'iiear Hagla Irene in the gorge just 
abov^e the Aqueduct and near ihe great underground quarries that supplied 
the Palace blocks. 

An interesting illustration of this wind denudation on tlie blocks thoni^ 
selves^ identical with that seen on the cliffs of Hagia Irene, is supplied b}' 
a part of the North wall of the Eastern light-area of the ' Queens ^legaron' 
shown in Fig. Owing to die ruin of the enclosing walls that originally 

sheltered the fabric on that side, the blocks here set on the edge of the 
sloiie seem to have been exposed for a considerable period to the full force 
of the South ^^lnd. Their material is the same gritty limestone. 

The deep cuttings in the rock face illustrated above; as well as the 
incisions on the walls themselves, may compare on a snialler scale with the 
erosion, pjroducetl by the same natural force, which the explorations of 
Sir Aurel Stein have made so well known to us on the Steppes of Central 
Asia. 'Fhere, indeed, not only liave great brcaclics been cut in tiie walls, but 
whole cities have been ra^ed^ 

When it is remembered that this wind sweeps over the site with local 
dust clouds added to its lurid ha^^^e of Sahara sands, and that the alternative 
|>revailing currents from the North West are excessively chilly throughout 
the winter inonthsH the general adoption of the light-well system with its 
little Courts and high surrounding walls is readily understood. Nowhere was 
it more necessary than in the windy gap of the Island in which Knossos lies. 
Shelter was more important than the most entrancing view. 
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A doorway on the South side of the first Section of the ' Upper Hall of 
the Dosible Axes’ gave direct access to the second and third Bights of the 
privqitc staircase leading np from the ^ Queen"s Megaron \ which had been 

pre&ervetl, together with its suir'lilock beyond, showing die marks of the 
first two steps of its fourth (light* Opposite this door, in the North wall of 
this large upper-chamber, was another, now restored on the analogy of that 
below it {see Fig, 1S9), opening on the main gJingway known as the ‘ Upper 
EastAVest Corridor so that both private and public access were here 
secured. 

.About three metres East of this doorway, sunken about half a metre 
beneath its original level owing to the subsidence due to the carbonixaiion 
of imderlyiug timber-work, a fminted plaster fragment was found still attached 
to tile wall revealing the character of its decoration in the last Age of the 
Palace (L. M, 11).^ Its fuller dencription may be therefore referred to the 
concluding Volume of the work, but it may be here mentioned that it depicted 
the fore-foot of a bull set on a ground with upstanding shouts of vcgcia- 
tion, parallel in style with the contemporary remains of analogous sulijects 
found in the \\'est Porch and tlic Ante-chamber of tlie ‘ Room of the 
Throne . Heiieatli t!ie fioor-level of tite adjoining East-\\^est Corridor, stucco 
fragments of plant.s ami spirallform sprat's in the same style also came to 
light, pointing to a general rcdecoratioii of the walls on this floor in tliat 
Period. 

Some painted stucco fragments of exceptional brilliance diat were found 
beneath the surface layer In the East Itghi-wen of the ' Hall of Double Axes' 
outside the portico line, and in a position indicative of their having fallen 
froni above, may be taken to illustrate the style of decoration carried out in 
the Ui.pcr Chamber in the earlier era of restoration that corresponds with 
the closing phase of L. M. I n. A group of these, as restored in I'ig, lO-t, 
shows iiari of a band with 'barred' borders containing double lines of 
connected spirals, with side sprays and central foliations, adapted from 
a papyrus motiv e such as that illustrated below in relation to the ‘ Queen's 
IVIegaron’,® in that case in low relief. It bears a close analogy to a spirali- 
form pattern, in which the papyrus element is also clear, found in the fresco 
heap on the NAV. 1‘alace border,* 'I’hese examples—notahiy the last 

^ As tl}^where noted, ihere w,is HinDlher ^ St-e iK“low, p. ylg^ 

‘Uppermost’ E.-W. Corridor aWc ibis, * Sw- Thtodure 1 \fe, PninfeJ I’lafter /fe- 

' It is seen ill pisiiioii iti the sketch of the torathft at Kftrta« W 

original tenitiins of the Mlall of the fJ.juhle tht Anhitut^ral ikhtmts (AV /. it .1. hmrn., 
Aws'on th:itside, Eii;. 22,1, p.331), below. 190=), p, 1J5, Fij;, 6j. ’ 
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vari^^ly with rosettes wuhio the spirals—fit on to the smipler design of 
spiral hantls that runs through a large part of this quarter—mcludmg as we 
sliall see the staircase loggia and the halls and baih-rooin below. 1 lie 



Fit;. ifKi. Rkstorfd Sfation of iVisTEO Stucco pRiEiiE from East Licht- 
WELL, RKU£VKt» I'O HAVF- HEKS ^FRIVKU IKOM THE ‘ UfPKK HaLL 0> THE 

Douih.e Axes** (Scalk = -J.) 


Blue 

RED 

Y Ft Low 


imitative version^ indeed, seen in the ' Shield PYesco' at TIrynswhere the 
spiraliform band com^ectod with the shields show?; a barred border^ like 
Fig, MKh completes the parallel, and it is clear that we have to do with 
a uniform s} stem of decoraiion carried out throughout the Domestic Quarter 
at this epoch—the epochs it ^vill he remcniberf:tU to which belonged the later 
Fast staircase, the deposit beneath w hich coiUalned such a mass of L. M. I ti 
pottery. 

1 lie Western end of this upper I Tall overlooked the smaller light-wcU 
* See below, p, Fiy. 11*7, and G. RodtnwaldU Tt'rvn^^ ii, PL V. 
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of ihc ‘Hall of the Double Axes' by a balustriule. restored, as shown h\ 

18t», immediately ovcriyinjj the architrave above its bi-colmruiar front on 
that side. Fy this arran<jeinent the up|ier floor was brought into relation 
with the open space Ijelow, which—lying in shadow Irom the early afternoon 
onwards—may ivell have been a favourite place of open-air resort for the 
lords of Knossoa, In this way, but on a larger scale, the upper and lower 
chambers were socially linked together as in the case, already noted, of the 
balcony of the upper Megaron of the * Royal Villa', which overlooked the 
narrow light-area, including the niche with the scat of honour belongings to 
the princii>al room below. As there, conversations could thus be conveniently 
held between one door and the other ; music played above or below could 
be heard at either level, and entertalnmenls and s|K>rts—such as boxing or 
wrestling bouts—held in dte Courts were etijojcd in common. 

A strong suspicion must exist that this upper 11 all, with its private 
stairs leading to the * Queen's ^legaron ' below' Itself, as will be shown, of 
feminine association*^—w'as a large, semi-public withdrawing room largely 
devoted to womeit’s use. It would liave bcfni thus a necessary complement 
lo the Hall below, the ]>revailing male character of which, as we have seen, 
asserted itself in the suspended shields.' 

There are nianv reasons for believing that harem life in the Oriental 
sense was unknown to the .Minoans, but though, as we see from the groups 
of women among the men who crow'd the front enclosure of the Grand 
Stands of the Miniature Frescoes,® the intermixing of the sexes was to 
a certain extent customary, w'u find the ladies entitled to the hononiry 
seclusion of front seats. There was thus a partial and regulated segregation 
of the two sexes. 

As in the case of the doorways of the ’ 1 lall of the Double .Axes ’ below, 
it was ^>ossiblc at any time, by shutting the doors, iiiitirely to isolate the 
Central section of this np|H‘r ilalt. On the other hand, the landing of the 
private staircase referred to gave access to a still more secluded suite of 
rooms, repeating ihe arrange merit of the ‘ Queen's Megaron ' anti atljoining 
system below'. 'I'lie ‘ U [jper Queen's Megaron ’ or ‘ TliaUimos’, as show-n in tlie 
plan, I'fg.tiUil, below, overlooked tlie I* astern light-well of the lower Mall by a 
columnar balustrade like that of tlie larger Upper Hall, affording the same 
facilities of intercourse as in iltc other case. 11 also communicated behind with 
a rooni arranged like tlral helow, and which may therefore have been an uyipcr 

' This, ns nated liclaw, [i, ^fi 3 , is niiukcd ‘ Set^p. j4js«qt|. aiidOdourvil 

in n spL*ciiil way by (lie [)ro(n>rliunjitly lower ’ i*cc iihovt, p, 46 seiitp and (.’oloured 

iH^tidres. t'lalL-s XVI, XVll. 
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Flili* 15J4. pKESicn Fh^OJTFNT SHOWING Lowhr PAk-r 

nr KojiR or l*kcx:>::ssitJSAi Fiut’RK ni‘ * Cl-P- bearer’' 
V±\$s. 


bath-rooni. As already ^hown.^ the back regioit that has been i den tilled with 
this specially private Quarter,—approached on this door by a Corridor 
answering to that below and nanied from the painted pithosat its entrance,— 

allbrded various iiitiniate coiv 
veniences. in chiding two la¬ 
trines with shafts leading to 
the great 3 tone-built lira ins 
b e J D w, H ere \v ere some sm a 11 
chamliers which have l>cen 
recognised as bedrooms, and 
a wind owl ess chamlier, built 
over another dosed room of 
the same kind, wltidi from 
the clay sealings found wkhin 
and beneath this area^ we have 
every reason to regard as hav¬ 
ing been later used ns a 
depository of Archives, 

1 be ariistic relics connected with this chamber In its earlier capacity as 
a 1 reasnry are descrlbetl below In the Section relating to the Deposit 
of I vories. From the character of some of tlie objects^ iticlyding fragments 

of Mmiatiire Frescoc-s with references to tl>e Double A,\e cult, a high 
probability arises that the Treasury that here existetl stood in relation to some 
small nej^hlxjurinfj shrine of the tutelary Goddess. 

Ot this more private ^rovip of structures, the most important living* 
room seems to have been that which overlooked oii its South side the little 
private Court knowm front the engraved signs on Its blocks, as the ' Court 
of the Distafts'.^ 'Hits room, owing to a stone bench having been found in 
position against its West wall, has been called tlte ‘ Room of the Stone 
Hcnch *. and an illustration has been alreatly given of it ns first excavated, 
with the collapsed remains of the pavement in part rcconstiinted,* 

■Above the floor-level, near the duonvay of this room, was found a piece of 
painteil |jlnster, which from its curving stripetl bonier (in black, wliite, and blue) 
seems to Iiave belonged to the loin-cloth of a ligure similar to the youths of 
the ‘ iVoce.sslon Fresco’ (Fig. Like several of these, too, it shows 

a retlcLilatct! pattern above the Iwriier, in this case enclosing conventional 


' /'. a/ .1/,, i, pp. 

' See iMf., i. |K ^54, I'ig. 

* Jh'i/., f, p. 536, I’ig. 311. 


* Vtim\ Fyfe, Ptr/rtfeJ /Vus/i-r at/ 

A^N0SSi?s^ c^r., \i. If2^, Fig, 6g, {The |»0£i[iuh 
lis iliorc rcrarseiL) 
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llowcrs, like it, of a tleep red colour, with alternating blue and yellow|rroiind. 
Immediately outside the adjoining wall on the North side, overlooking the 
little Court, was also found part of the leg of a male figure, iiossibly 
belonging to the same design. It would thus appear that this chamber, 
and perhaps part of the border region, was adorned wi th processional subjects 
resembling those that play so large a part in the entrance system of the 
West wing of the Palace. Reasons have been already given for attributing 
ihis scheme of fresco decoration to an epoch of partial restoration that 
coincides with the ntaturc L, M, I rr phase,^ and the parallel evidence here 
supplied frcim the Domestic Quarter, where we possess valid tiata for svich 
a restoration at that epoch, goes far to confirm this conclusion. 

Bordering the adjoining corridor and bay was the ‘ Service Staircase , 
originally a woodwork construction, the third flight of u hich lias now been 
restored above its lower stnir-block, still presen'etl. to its third landing, 
Merc was certainly a second window Immediately above that which still 
opens on its lower flight and landing and. like this, gaining its light from 
the well of the Grand Staircase. 

The whole arrangentent, both above and below, of this region of the 
Domestic Quarter—centring round the upper and lower ' Treasuries 'with 
their blind walls—is singularly compact, and, though in certain resjjects 
a modification of the original scheme is dearly traceable, the final result 
must be regarded as a triumph of skilful architectural planning. It passes 
comprehension, indeed, that the highly practical lay'ing out of this inner 
region, fitted together with consummate skill into a single block—drained, 
ventilated, and lighted in a scientific fashion—shouhi be looked on as 
fulfilling the idea of a ma/e. with its blind alley s and the inconsequent 
mcanderings of a Labyrinth 1 

' /’. it, I't. 11, p. 736. 


^ Si . Grand Staircask and Loijgia as i-urther restored; ‘Shield 
I'RES co’ and its Derivatives—Milh'arv and Religious Imi’ort. 


Fuyiker recoitsHiuiimt^ if/ Grand Siaircase—to Jiflh /light: Impressive 
effect: a vision 0 / the Past; ‘Loggia of the Shiehi Presro'; Fresco fragments 
threnvH into uooh deiow; ‘ Shiehi Fresco' repiaced in repika: Comparison 
with 1 iryns fne^—midachitegreen pigment in latter., of Egyptinn derivation; 
Tiryns skidd frieze copied from Kndssian fresco ; The great bmiy-shkhis of 
Staircase loggias represent acHtal shields as hung in hall beloio; Shield 
decoration answers to military spirit that marks last Age of Palace; ludka- 
iions of HCiv Dynasty introduction of dnear Script B; The ' Chariot 
7'abieis': /Remains of stuaticr Shield Fresco; Inffncme of Shield Frescoes on 
Ceramic design : Z. AL /a polychrome Goblet: Shields and Spirals on ' Ptilace 
Style' Amphora: Shields on L.AL /b aryballos', Pbylakopi : Imported 
vessels with Shield designs at Gezer and Late Alinoan ssuord; Refiectian of 
Skidd friezes on sea L types: S-shaped shield as religious emblem: ' Baetylic' 
function—eomparison with aticilia/ Shields as deecftathe adjunets: Amitktk 
beads tn shield form ; Alt noun shield in field of signet gems as rdigions 
indtealion ; Associated soit/i A/inotattr : Parade of Skidds on Stairs suggestive 
both of temporal poivcr and of divine profeetion. 

Something has alrt^aJy Ueeii related of the heroic measures—including 
ihe harmebsIniT to It of sixty nieit—to \\ hicli it was necessar\' to liave recourse 
in ortler to save tlic central core above of the Grand Staircase from imniiiient 
riiin.^ In or<icr to roof over and preserve the middle loggia of the stairs— 
so important from having been adorned by die ■Shield Fresco' described 
below -ami at the same time to supply a better support for the upi>erniost 
elements of the Staircase itself, the back walls of the Western light-area of 
the ' Hall of the Double Axes ' were considerably raised. As the result of 
the recent work of restoration, indeed, the Northern Section of this Court 
shoM's not only the window opening on what was known as the ' Upper East- 
West Corridor* but the lower part of one that, according to the original 
scheme, must have lighted a similar Corridor above,* (See view. Mg. If'U, 
p. 290 , above,) 

’ P. tij i, p. 341. dntibk axes—the facing blocks of the recon- 

' In order to harmoniite with ihe fine isodo- strjcted pan of the wall were eadi separately 
mie of the lower courses of itie light- cast in some powdered limestone 

Court wall—those presenting the incised being added to the superficial kycr. 
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FOURTH LANDING OF GRAND STAIKCASF 


To fifth Mr. Christian Doll's revised elevaiioti of the Grand Staircase is rcpro- 

duccd ill Plan D at the end of this Volume*: according to this the third and 
fourth flights were at a slightly less incline and, therefore, somewhat lower 



Kui. tSij. Fovhth LAsnifttior ttRAM* Staikc-ase as HKto\sTtTUTi-U); the Iwo Sior- 
IILCCKS or FirtH FI.ICHT to their ORlOtNAl. 1’OSITION. UkTONII is the I'ARAl’tt Of 

Uf-fER IjOCCTA, HHS-TORET>. 

than tlie first two. The structure itself—which as actually reconstituted, con- 
fornis witli the two lower flights—has been carried up to the fourth landing and 
the starting-point of a fifth flight, leading to the terrace level of the roof. The 
side blocks that supported tire piers of the landing above have l>een raised 
again to their relative position, and two steps of the fifth flight which 
have left their marks on the left-hand block have been here restored in 
cement, together with part of the adjoining balustrade above the loggia wlih 
the ‘Shield Fresco’ (l‘‘ig. U>a). 

Of the fourth flight. Immediately below these remains, we have not only 

* loOj Ix’low, |J. 481, 
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simi 1 :ir records on the side blocks, but several of the g^ypsum steps have 
themselves been preserved. i Ke tlights below are practically complete, 
with the balustrades and the sockets for the supporting columns. 

The Grand Staircase as thus re-compacted stands alone among ancient Impres- 
architectural remains. With its charred coliunns solidly restored in their 
pristine hues, surrounding in tiers its central well, its balustrades rising, 
practically intact, one above the other, with its imposing fresco of the great 
Minoan shields on the back walls of Its middle gallery, now replaced in 
replica, and it,s still well-preserved gypsum steps ascending to four landings, 
it revives, as no other part of the building, the remote i>ast. It was, indeed, 
my own lot to experience its strange power of imaginative .snggestion,. even 
at a time W'hen the w-ork of reconstitution had not attaiited its present 
completeness. During an attack of fever, having found, for the sake of v\ vision 
I letter air.* a temporm y lodging iit th e room Ijelow the inspection tower 
that has been erected on the neighbouring edge of the Central Court, and 
tempted In the warm ntooiilight to look down the staircase-vvcll, the whole 
place seemed to awake atvhile to life and movement. Such was the force 
of the illusion that the Pnest-Ring with his plumed lily crown, great ladies, 
tiglirly glrdleti, Ooiinced and corseted, long-stoled priests, and, alter them, 
a retinue of elegant but sinewy 5 'oiuhs—as if the Cup-bearer and his fellow's 
had stepi>e(I down from the walls—[passed and repassed on the iliglits below. 

Loggia of the 'Shield Fresco’. 

On the East side of the staircase well, level with the third landing. Lougia. 
w-as a loggia of which the lower part of tlie front balustrade—stiitilar to that 
of the staircase itself—was partiallj- preserved above the entablature of the fresco', 
lower Colonnade.* A remarkable feature here came to light aljove the 
remains of the architrav'e of tlie lower Columns, in the shape ol the carbon* 
ued ends of smaller round beams—somewhat sagging dowii—that had 
immediately supported the floor of the loggia. This was itself entered by 
a wide opening from the portico on the North side of the light-well, while 
a doorway in its Southern wall, the jambs of which were fWeserved in position, 
led to ihe interior part of the residential wing on that side. 

At ihe time of the final catastrophe of the I’alace, the back wall of the 
neighbouring Service Staircase at its sccomi flight seems to have l>ecn 

‘ M the time of the tlist resiorailon of the vii), p. 107, The parapet ftmnd in a 
staircase our head-quarters weivsiill in llic un- ruinous slate and vias removed to enable 
heahhy lurtfsh house in the rivervalley below, it to he re-supponed. In the end it had to be 
See t,,, Awwro/, Rtporf, igoi largely restored. 
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LOGGIA OF ‘SHIELD FRESCO" 


ruined, aiitl in this way a masis of debris bad found its way into a small 
enclosed nook beyond It. From the discovery^ wlihiii it of some clay seal- 
imprcssioiiB prescntlntj Mlnoan Genii—derivetl no doubt from the neigh- 
bo nrinfr Upper Treasury—this narrow space was known, at the time of 
excavation, as the "Area of the Demon Seals . Its most important 
contents, however, were fragments of what were at once recognized to lie 
large architectonic fresco, including a band of spirals and rosettes. 
Although its full significance was not immediately realized, it was from the 
first evident that the only accessible place from which it could have been 
derived was the stately hall or Loggia above ihe East section of the * Hall 
of the Colonnades’,' 

Unforinnately, not only had none of the p.unied sincco been left on 
the walls, but the sparse and jnmbled fragments that had found their way 
into ihe small area below supplied no clue to the relative positions that they 
originally occupied. Many of the pieces, moreover, were extremely minute, 
and ihough the superposition of what were evidently parts of the centres 
of great 8-shajied shields on fragmentary sections of .spiral!form hands 
supplied a key to the composition, its full rcstoratiGii—of which Fig, UXt and 
the Coloured'I'late XX 111 will give the best idea—proved to be a long 


and difficult task,*’ 


On the basis of ihis, Monsieur E- Gillid-ron, fils, completed the design on 
stucco of four shields, of which there was evidence. linked together Vty the 
spiral and rosette band, to be replaced In their original position on ihe back 
wall of the l oggia. Part of the left border, which would have corresponded 
with the angle of the wall at its Northern end, had been preserved, and 
provided a secure starting-point. It was found that the restored composition 
fitted thewallsectiom to which cx it had belonged, to an extraordinary 
degree of exactitude. The width of four shields there was evidence of the 
existence of that number -together with a margin at the South end of the 


s|>iral band equal to that preserved .at 

' A.l'L i^Qi (/f..S,.b, vil), 

]i. io3. 

^ ProfesiorJ, I‘. I)rof>}», who kindly undtir- 
took Ibr me ihc prelimliiary urrangemeni of 
the frttBmentis dovoied a large tjf n 

season’s woik tu the task and achieved con¬ 
siderable results. A Ttcumtituiion made, 
however, in the Cswdia Museum in a plasiL-f 
bed proved to be abortive) it being found 
thal the Imger size of ihe lower lolieA of the 
shields liad not been allowed for. Coloured 


the North end. W'as 6-215 metres. On 

Erncings were tUen nicidu of all the pieues, and 
iheic. muiiTiEcd su tb.ii thuy could lie: s^e|>anHely 
placed, rDniieJ thu lasis of further hng ex* 
nininatioh cui bebnif oF M r, H, J. l4iUilit:rL 
theiirtijit, I3r+ ,M;uketv-ie, and niys^^h' The 
rubtyred drawii^j', execiiicd by Mr. I^iubert 
and cniljodyinj; ihe resiihs of ihciie 
nicnlary studies (see (Coloured VMiile XX111)+ 
has been foUfiwed by Mmii^icur (iilliettJitj fibi 
tn Ills tcSstotaiirin of the fresen on llic l.^aek 
wall of the 
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SMALLER SHIELD LRKSCO OF TIRVNS 


the other h^nd, the width of the back waU of the Lo^ia itself, as fixed by 
the retiirniitg lines Nonh and Soiilh, proved to be 6-3 20 metres—a differ^ 
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Fig. lOT. SMALiEit Sni^^uis I^rfscio from Eaki.v IVmjice of Tirvns: miustorf-X* jev 

KOPF-NWALt>T. 


ence of only 7 millimetres. Such a correspondence in measurements, reached 
ipiite iiidepeiuleiuly, supplies a strong coittirmation of the results arrived at. 
Com- I’he held of the coin|>osition was orange, and, though there was not 

wkii^" snfiicient evidence on its decorative borders above and below, a sinipliliecl 

Tlryn* restoration has brcit given Oil the basis of the smaller shield fresco found in 
the I’alace ot Firvus' fsec Fig, Ibi). I’rotessor Rodeiiwaldt, on the very 

’ Set I lie coloured T(;|jroducitoii in G, tigste sondem auch ini Motiv intcrewiantestt: 
Rodenwaldt, Tiryns^ ii, in. V and p. ^4 scfiq. unc! wlorisitiMth t]€deuiend&tc Onianient dcr 
Dr, Rodeiiwaldt, writing in rijti. remarks of ktcliscli-tiiyVeniscKen Wandmalerei. [lie Far- 
thc 'I'tf^ns frieie : MVir iKsit/en in dieiien l)cii .%iiid von unflbertraFTener Sehiinheit, die 
Fragitictiten nicht rin d« groMtu und prich- AusfLihTung van iiielsterhafrer Sichcrlieli.' 
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evidence supplied by tlie Tiryns fra-meiUs before their reconstittt- 
tioii winch Iiicludcti part of t]ie ceinre of one of the shields and of the 
rosette and spiral connected with it—liad justly reco^ntKed ilie dependetree 
of this fresco, belon-injr to the earlier Pabce there on the work, in a ‘ larger 

and more monumental shape, with giant spiral bands', from the Knossian 
J alac€. 

As can be seen from the photographic re product ion in Fig. I‘>7 the 
Tjryntlxiiin composition was altogether of a more decorative character. 'I’lie 
total hciglu of the space occupied by the bands above and below the shields 
ts Itself almost equivalent to that of the shields tltemsclves. which do not 
stand apart as they do in the other case, as if suspended in the field, but 
are a most embedded in ilie closely j.ackcd series of brllliaiu and elaborate 
tleiaiJs. □rnament ts the ver>' essence of the design. 1 is whole height is 

' fieiSfht-less than 

^ rillh of those of the Knosiiian fresco* 

Frofessor Kodenwaldt rightlj- attaches importance to the fact that green M.iU- 
apijcars among the colours of the upper and lower spiral bands in this f 
cornposition,^ Heohserves that it is genemlly unknown in Mainland Greece 
and only used in Minoan Crete in the case of foliage, where, as at Knossos! oflir* 
yellow was mixed with blue. Admitting, as we seem bound to do, that the 
iryns composition xvas of somewhat later date, it is reasonable to ascrilxi 
this innovation to the influence of Egyptian wall-paiinings and ceilings of 
the Late Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Dynasty date, amongst which 
a similar pale green idgmcnt was much used for decorative piiri>oses ^ It 
was, in fact, of very ancient tradition, going back to the prehistoric usage of 
pounded malachite, of xvhich so many remains are found on the earlv slate 

palettes. The Tiryns specimens examined by Mr, Noel Heaton seem' to be 
of tins material,^ 


p, sc(;q* friignicnE itiun- 

lioncd js illunirateti there, ]k 37, Fi", 10. 

* /M/., p, ^ furihcr pliriiicnt of 

tiistinction, he obs^^rves (p. 3S) that tlic ' alter- 
Mating nioEive- tcrntc.^ by him ^ Ziihn- 

siru^ifun '—|]iai accoMi|j»antes the .spirals is here 
depicttcl in darker and lighlcT loMes of grey. 

the fuller restoration pf the KriOssian 
fresco shoiiVs dial these [Hirticular tints of ^my 
charaiterizc respectively two of titu shield 
types. 

Among I he ceilings illustrated in G. 
Je«iuier s belonging to 

IIL 


\ 


the new llidnan Knipire* from td*oul 1400 Id 
I coo H. c., the green appears 

Heaton, in li, p, 226 . Heob- 

servei^ in GOBii|H>^i[ion it appears to be carbonate 
oftrupjjer ntid proliably thetefort: it ^as prt- 
jiarcd in- grinding [he mineral nialachtte. No 
grtL-ii (ligmeni at all w.as used hy ilic Iresco 
[Mttiiere t»f Knossos, a green totonr Iwlng 
uhtamerl when requireil lij' 'mising blue and 
yellow*, The appearance of iKis colour on the 
'J'iiyns fresco seems to liavebeendue (0.1 special 
Kgrptlan influence on the Creek Mainland 
I hat makes itself nljservablc during this period. 
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riiis isj in any case, a coloristic iletall that solely concerns the orna¬ 
mental accretions to the broad central band of the 1 iryns fresco preHentiiig 
tile shields, \vhicli: must be regarded as the original jiart of the design. 
Apart from certain minor variations, such as the substitution of red tlishs in 
place of the rosettes of the spirals, cand their grey-barred borders, and the 
choice of ochreous red and grey for the elongated bosses of tlxe shields, 
orange in the Knossian version—the conforiniiy both in the colour and detail 
of the main motive is complete to an extraordinary degree. For the spotted 
ox-hides that here too com]>ose the fields of the shields, we have the same 
alternation of ochreous red, grey, black, and pale bluish gre\' that contributes 
such a harmonious effect to the noble composition on the Staircase Loggia 
(see Coloured Plate XXIII). Otherwise unique details appear in botli cases, 
such as the red lines that mark the borders of the shields, the broken ovals, 
consisting of triple lines of red dashes ' within them, that suggest the outline 
of the more prominent part of the surface, and the transverse black hatching 
that affects both tlie liides themselves and the elongated ccniral bosses. This 
hatciting may itself have been intended to suggest the shading of a rounded 
surface—a phenomenon repealed at a slightly later date on the lower part 
of the Griffin of the * Room of the Throne',* This is the first bint of an 
attempt to render dtiareuvyo in Minoan .Art. 

The Tirynthian example, Iseingon a smaller sc,ile and purely decorative, 
iix Intention, was a more finished work, and the colouring more brilliant and 
varietl. The shields and spiral frieze of the Knossian Loggia were rather 
executed for broad effect, and a certain roughness is traceable in the painting 
Itself, and in the surface of the plaster. Some of this, however, ma}' be due 
to the fact that the fresco bad been a good deal damageil by fire, tlie effect 
of heat heiug specially visible in the deeper tone of the ochreous yellow, due 
to oxidization from this cause. 

In any case it can hardly be doubted, in vietv not only of the fact that the 
subject of both frescoes is identical, but of the striking correspondences in 
details—involving to a high degree a similar artistic attitude to the subject -■ 
that the Tirjns Frieze was executed not long after the other by a Minoan 
craftsman who had owed his training to the Palace School of Knosaos.** 


Cr, too, H. Kfitnkftirt, Tkf A^nHits of ike 
^!uml Pointing 0/ FJ- Amorneh (K, It., I'., 
T 9 ^y). P' 24 * 

' On the 'I’iryns sshieltls ihcrv iirc only t«'o 
of dnifhes. 

* A. Eh A'ftfijias, lyoOr p. 

/AS. JL 40. 


■ HuclenwLiUU, f'i'V., p, t 

'/wfiftrlloii ist dns TfrynthLT Orn^tmenl von 
tkm wRhrschciniich richer |;i'<jsseren 

Kind vtillstiinciigereii Knusfsijiclien 
U"ri[irig, bDWL-v*;r^ al A Uitu: htrfoTe the recyri¬ 
ft ruction i>f llie Ktio^'iiiin fre5^:o^ he inclined 
to eIl^ view that £1 Miiinbnd i^KiinLt^r niLght 
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MIDDLE BAND OF ‘SHIELD FRESCO’ FROM LOGGIA OF GRAND STAIRCASE 
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It is to Knossos, iiitlecd, that we have to turn to understand tlie real Thefreat 
signification of the design, which will be seen to go far beyond a merely 
artistic intention. The plastic suggestions discernible, suclv as tire Iiatching 
and triple contours employed to convey the idea of relief, betray the painters 
endeavour to break through the irammcls of purely decorative Art. For 
the shields are real Minoaii shields. They are 1-63 metres, or about 
5 ft. 3J in., in height,' almost exactly corresponding with the somewhat low 
stature of Minoan men, estimated at about 5 ft. 4 In., and thus fulfilling 
the epic description of 

Nor was It for nothing that these great shields were here depicted as Repre- 
stispendcd across the purely decorative spiral band. The complement, as 
wc shall see. is to be found In the great Hall below, where remains of the 
spiral band existed immediately above the upi>t;r borders of tlie gypsum in Half 
dadoes, but without any indication of the shields themselves. Nothing here 
can be more elor^uent (ban this omission, which clearly points to the actual 
suspension of the originals across the band, in conformity with the Homeric 
usage of hanging up tire shit ldB in the warriors' hall, 

When it is borne in mind that this painted reproduction of suspended 
shields, as seen in tlris staircase ‘loggia*, was probably repeated on the tionan- 
back walls of two further ' loggias ' of the kiird that we must suppose to 
have faced the landings alxrve, the stately elTect of these rows of bucklers sphit 
on those descending the stairs to the main reception hall can well be mirkj 
imagined. Supplemented, as W'C have reason to suppose it was, by the 
actual suspension of rows of these huge bodj'^shtelds in the successive 
sections of the great Hall below, tills martial parade could hardly have been 
without its special significance. This Is the more evident when it is recalled 
that the sparse remains of earlier painted stucco decoration found in this 
area or its borders connect themselves rather with processional schemes,^ 
or the sports of the bull-ring,* It is iheretbre of interest to recall the fact 
that the epoch to wliich. on stylistic and other grounds, the ‘ Shield Fresco' 
has been referred—the close, that is, of the earlier phase of L, M. I—corre¬ 
sponds w ith w'hat can be clearly shown to have been a great reiiiforoement 
of Minoan influences on the Mainland and Aegean side, and even, it may 


ha%'e buen enabted to copy ii by mesirs of 

'jjiittkrn liDoks* (MjsLerhiU.-lter)i But there 
is iin artistic conformity ihul go^ l^cyoad si^y 
such n^echanical source;- 
^ The bruAdlb of ihc lolies was 0-93 

metre, of the lonver* 105 mmes. 

* Cf* /L X 1 -. 646 . 


■ See abtjve+ p* 5^7. 

‘ A part of tlie thi^h of a figure in Jdw 
rctief bearing this cbaracteip found on llie 
South border of the Hull of the Uouble Asesp 
13 described below (sec [i. 330^ I ig, A 

fragment of a sinaM relief of a bull was fo^nd 
Kast of the HalL 
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MILITARY PARADE: SYMPTOMATIC OF NEW DYNASTY 
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seem, farther East. This is archaeologically marked by the great simul¬ 
taneous ttitrusicjii on many sides of the Cretan ceramic style described 
above as L. M. 1 6 , itself notable for the fantastic treatment of the ' Sacral 
Ivy' motive already evolved in the preceding Age.' 

In Crete itself, outside Knossos, this was a period of widespread 
destruction. In the towns of the Eastent part of the Island, such as 
Palaikastro and Gournia. as at Phaestos itself, we find similar evkleivce of 
a sudden cutting short of a nourishing community. May itot—we are 
tempted to ask—the overweening power to which the Lords of Knossos 
seem at this time to have attained, acconnt for the overthrow of neighbour* 
cities, and perhaps further aggressive enterprises elsewhere ? 

The warlike parade inherent in the decorative designs introduced at 
this lime in the residential quarter of the Knossian Palace may well be thought 
to stand in direct relation to a new and stirring chapter in Minoau history. 

At Knossos, as far as it is possible to jutlge. it seems to mark the 
advent of a new dynasty. It is to this epoch, indeed, as will be more fully 
shown elsewhere, that must be referred the introditciion of the new system 
of linear script [li] which seems to imply a very ^listinct change in internal 
admtnistrtition. Nor should we fail to recall that three large hoards of clay 
inventories in this writing, belonging to the closing pcriotl of the Palace, 
refer to war-chartots and horses and to the cuirasses of Minoan knights or 
their equivalent in metal ingotsA 


Influence of the ^Shield Fresco^ and Similar Fainted Stucco Designs 

on Ceramic Art, 

Remains Considering the unity in style sought by the Mtnoan artists in all 

materials, and ttie constant reaction of fresco designs on the walls upon vase 
fresco. paintings, about which so much evidence has already been given, these 
magnificent arrays of shields in what was really the de,scetiding entrance 
passage to the chief halls of the residential quarter could not have been 
without their effect on minor works. Some fragments of painted stucco 
remains—unfortimately much burnt—showing parts of spiral bands and 

' Sec on this, J'. n/JA, ii, I'l, II, p. 47^ dmes been erased iind the ii^jol Mijn sub- 

sLiluted. Ttic royal charioteer was in thesft 
* See A. ftnd CurrffrrYr with tiie equivalent in inetali in 

[>■ :S57 (in CurnZ/rj OxtiifiJ Uni' |ilaee of die ready-made cuira&i^^ ii>o, 

versiity Press, 1906): * On arbssof tabkls on J/jnm, i, p, 42, Fig, 19 (IkqKJsil of 

whieh a chariot and a horse's head arc jitner- C harinL Fableis). 
ally dtrfiictedB (he %ufir of the cuirass hail al 
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jihields on a scale and model resembling tliose of Tiryns,’ occurred in the 
miscellaneous deposit—swept out of the Palace at a late epoch—found on 
the North-West of the site in the * North Threshingdloor Area’. (Jn the 
ceramic Art of the hitter part of L. Id, and notably on designs in the 
‘Palace Style’ of the ensuing L. M, 11 Period, the inHiiencc of the great 
'Shield Itc-sco' is very marked, and it can be traced farther aheld.not only 
to Aegean sites, like Phylakopi In Melos, but to the Syrian coasts. 

The general cndeavotir of the vase |iainters to keep pace with those 
who executed frescoes on the Palace waits, and to follow the decorative 
models supplied by them, is in this case best illustrated by a remarkable 
group of painted clay vessels from the Fifdi Chamber l omb excavated at 
Isopata, North of Knossos,- These w'orks, which come within the limits of 
1 ., M. I d, and must be regarded as practically contemporary with the ‘ Slneld 
Presco * of the ‘ Loggia ', are doubly interesting since they show, as in some 
other cases, an actual attempt on the part of the ceramic artist to imitate both 
the technique and the actual colouri ng of the painted stucco models. Venetian 
red, kyanos blue, iind black hues here appear on the terra-coita ground, 
itseh, it would apijcar, originally cov'ered with a stucco wash (Fig. IhS). 

These vessels, with their twin doubly coded handles, recalled the 
three-handled ahibaster vase from the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae,* but 
the type of liandlc itself goes back at Knossos to the acme of the M. M. 11 
ceramic style. The most im]>ortant of these sepulchral vessels in the present 
connexion is the goblet, the two sides of which, reprotluced in Fig. ft, b, 
have for their centre subjects an S-sha|)ed shield and a helmet, in each case 
superimposed on a triple spiral band. The shield and helmet are painted 
blue with black lines, the blue ground reappearing above and below this 
central fickl. As if. moreover, to complete the architectonic suggestion, a row 
of ret.1 disks appears benetith the projecting rimd 

1 he ].)arallelism with the decoration of the Palace walls here visible is 
enlianccd by the fact tltat, in the case of some contemporary' examjiles 
of L. M. I ii polychromy from the Little Palace of Hagia Triada, tite 


* KodenviTildt.^ ^3/. nV., |l 37^ notes ih^iit 

* A, E.f ^ f/if 

p, 25 ser|q,: A sind Co^ourtzd 

Plate ly^ Tlie cok^tir effect of tliese vessels is 
ilt List rated by otie isiiroLljced its the Icft-hund 
Corner of the L!olourcd PtiiitcXXIlL Shnilar 
of vessel as nateJ^ f/V , were found 
at Hagia 'IViadap where they belong to the 


latest phase of the Little Palace. 

■ Sell]lemnnilj p. 246 ^ Fig, 25ft. 

* 'J’hc Mjar' omartjont, noted sn the case of 
the I'iryrs I'resco, also rectirfi here. On the 
parallel type *?f ve&atl iR<xlenwaldt, y/. t'lt. 
p, 25, t.’oloiired Plate 1V> aUeniating black and 
hyaiios blue ' liarTi' arc recalling the lighter 
and flarker blue-grey ' bars'" oi the Fresco, 
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colours were applied to a thin coatlog of plaster which, when analytically 
examined by Mr. Noel Heaton, proved to be of practically pure carbonate 



I-'io. 108. PojacHHoML CoPi.RT or SEPUi.ciiUAi. Class ([-. 5[. I<f) showing 8 -siiaped 
Shieijk ANtJ Hklmet AfiAiKf^r SsiFEAE ISanu (Tosiai ov l.>aL-rsLe A>:ESp Knoi^sos). 
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Apart from these remarkable examples of Late Minoan poly thro me 
ware, good reproductions of shield designs are supplied by the remains of 
a large amphora from the West front of the Palace, 'I’his fine vessel now 
partly restortjd as shown in Fig. IPit, may be attributed to the earliest phase 
of the ' Palace Style ’ that chiiracterizes the last palatial Age of Knossos.* 
and can be approximately set down to about 1450 is, c.—over two genera¬ 
tions later than the actual date when the fresco uas executed. The shields 
here are reiulered ill a bright oranj^e-brown glajjc medium, and are iiiv^olvcd 


^ Mr. Koel Healon. l .CS., with rrofessor 
Hulhhtrr^s |i^rtiiiision, fr;ij;mcnis of the 

paintiNl stucco of some chfifsrig pans 

from IlsiyUi Trlaik ( T. y/ Dmbk pp. 28 , 
?y). A cup with I wo coilud handka exactly 
fCiifcmhKng Lhe Isopata specimens w.^s found 
Willi iheso cltafing diibeSt bul ihe painlcd 
coaling had dkappeareil+ The evidtrnce from 


the polychrome vjises found in the Isopala 
I'omb h not so clear, though the kritjrf?£ blue 
find Vetieiian red correH[iond with ihat seen on 
the chafing pans of ihe I l«igia 'iViada groups 
For similar pans from a Mavrq Spelio 'I omb 
see F. J. ForsdykCt /^.SrA.* XNvjih p, 292. 

* Tins class was fir^t defined by me in 
A'tiw&s, AV/>cr^, lyoT vig 



















INF].UENCE OF SHIKLD FRESCO ON POTTERY .^ei 

in a coin])! tea ted system of spirals and rosettes with reserved petals, ihe 
whole on a buflf ground. One %’ariety shows a decorative outgrowth of tlte 
spotted ox-hide, together witti a representalioti of the painted central boss. 


i’ld. lltO. Part of Larisk AMi’HOkA IK * J'ai.ace Style* showist* SiiiKr.ns AJiri Si'Ihaiji 
wun kosniTes, ( I'soM West Frost OF Pai.ace, Ksossos/f 

Another shield-type depicted is that completed to the right of the fragment, 
It will be seen that in this case the ends of the boss contained witltin the 
two lobes of the shield run into an arched ornament, giving them, in each 
case, somewhat the appearance of an anchor. The origin of this canopy 
is of considerable interest, since it has been clearly due to the suggestion of 
the triple curves of dashes, which in the fresco design mark the outline ol 
the more bulging part of the shield. It is a reminiscence, at second hand, 
of the plastic original, of the same kind as that already noted in Fig, 111 si. 
lint the impression produced by the magnificent display of the ' Shield 






WIDE DIFFUSIOX OF SHIELD TYl’E ON POTTERY 
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Frescoes', repeated m successive "loggias' looking out on the * Grand 
Staircase' at KnossoSphas left Its record far beyond the limits of Crete itself^ 
[n painted stucco, as we 
have already seen, it found 
its literal adaptation on a 
smaller scale in the Palace 
at Tiryns. In ceramic art 
we mark ihe repetition of 
the shield type on a series 
of sherds fron^ more than 
one extraneous site be¬ 
longing to the second half 
of the First Late Minoan 
Period* A good example 
is supplied by a fragment 
of an imported clay 'ary- 
hallos \ of the broad low 
tyi>e usual at lids epochs 
found at Phylakopt in Me¬ 
los * (Fig. 201) showing a ' Sacral Ivy" pattern beside it* The spots here are 
roughly shown, but the inner contours of the 
lobes of the shield betray an attempt to 
render its relief. 

Of still greater interest is the appear¬ 
ance of this shield type at CcKer in Palestine, 
in association with remains belonging to the 
" Second Semite Period ‘ there, on what 
w^as certainly |>art of a similar imjxirted 
"aryballos' (Fig. 200).^ Other fragments of 
iMmoan painted vases belonging to the 
L. M. I & style* of which a specimen is repro¬ 
duced in Fig- 2PM,'* w^ere found on the same site, together with a still more 
suggestive object in the shape of ihe upper half of a bronze ' hornetF sword of 
* /*Ay/ttko/fi\ Ul. XXXlt 5* This fraytint vol. il, p. 155, 


Fu:. 2tn>. Fragment of Imported iM. 1 * -\rvhallos \ 
CiRZER, PAl.KSTlJie (I). 


Fiu. 201, Fragmknt of * Arvral- 
Los \ xr. J Phyla KOFI 4 


belongs iQ a fairly xidvantefl stage of tbe 
L. Xh IA Claiwi and ibe spray ni the sEtle, pro¬ 
ceeding appirenily from a spiru] coil, i* akin 
10 the 'Sacral Ivy' described in /\ **/ J/.* ii| 
Pi, li, p. 4?^ 

* Prnm Kh a. Stewaii Xtacalister^ 


1 ig- 3^^- fhe frjigmcni h iliere aliri billed to 
I*. M. lU 

’ O/. oV.. %oL IE], PI. erd, 13 . €t Kuos- 
srjs, /: rt/ . 1 /, n, Pt. n. p. 493^ Pig. 
Kakovatos, tAuf., p. 485, Fig. 2a 1,/^ 





REFLECTION OX SEAL-TYPES 


3 ij 


a diaracieristic Miiioan type ’ (Fig* represented among the earlier speei- 
mens of this class of weapon from the Zafer Papon ra cemetery at Knossus, 



Fjo, 202. P.4RT or ItRON;!£ ' Horstkd* Sword (L* M. 1) from GRitrn, I'.vlestikk. 





Tile combina¬ 
tion of a succes¬ 
sion of Mitioaii 
S-shaped shields 
with a decorative 
band of spirals and 
rosettes, of which 
we have such a fine 

I'rn. 2(13. I.. M. Ci.av Seai.*imI' ktssio?! snow- ^^^niple in the j>oly- 

Shkri>, GiiKrK, Pai.es- use* I.owkr P.art of Three tVARRiOKs chrome ciip and the 

TiHE. wiiH BoDV-sHiELt)5 AitqvE Spiral Frif-ze, * ]>a|jjce St vie ’ am¬ 

phora illustrated hi E’ig. Ifiy, above, affords the 
surest proof I hat the shields on the jjainted Abases 
were in fact a reflection of some such imposing 
jirototj'pes on the Palace walls as we sec in the 
‘ Shield Fresco* of thestaircaseloggia. A clay seal- 
impression. unfortnnaiely much broken, derived 
from the 'Treasury' of the Domestic Quarter, 
afforded the same evidence of this architectonic 
origin—a roiv of three shields of this form being 
there connected, as in the fresco, by a spiral band. 

^ _ „ "I he same material, moreover, supiilies an in¬ 
i' ic. 2fio. CLAA'&EAL-l>lf'RES- i- j* i - r ii i ** 

530S stjowiTfru ^riEiiKj^ VVAB-stiQttsi tliCtilioii oi tjic cxiStcncc Of 3 . ^roiip of 

WITH S-sHAj-Eti fre,scoeii j.ire&e^Eitm^ rows of llie warriors them¬ 

selves holdlnj^ tlie ;^reat body-shields at tlietr 
sides* The clay impression (Fig. tiOl),* found beneath the landing of the 
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shield 
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* MaciiHsiqr, u/. r//., iL i'L LXXV, 15. Us * Bca, EdD. P, JA, i. p. 694, 1 -ig, 5Ui, 
length witbotiE ihc puint is ^6-5 cm. 
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‘ Stepped Porch' in the West Quarter of the Palace, though only the lower 
half of it Is preserved, is of special interest because it points to the original 
design of the marching warriors having been set above the spiral friexe, 
whereas, in the case of the ‘ Shield Fresco' the shields themselves were, as 
it were, hung across it. On another clay sealing from the ' Treasury 
referred to. the greater part of one of the warriors is preserved holding 
a spear, and with a peaked and crested helmet on his head (Fig, 2 i>o)d 


Religious Aspect of the Minoan Shield, 

Of the 8-sliaped shtehl as a religions emblem In Minoan Art we have 
already seen an example on the 'Votive piriax' from Mycenae, where the 
shield is held by a divinity whose female sex is shown by the white limbs.* 
A similar descending figure appears, too. In a reserved field above, on the 
gold signet-ring from Mjcenae, depicting the seated Goddess. A parallel 
with the later Palladium" has been, not unnaturally, drawm from these 
figures, and the traditional relation of Athena with the Libyan Goddess 
Neith, as worshipped by the Auseaiis,^ dwelling about Lake Tritonis, has 
suggested another interesting correspondence,* 

For, as has been already observed.* the S-shaped shield already 

appears—together with her chisel-edged arrows.as the badge of Neith on 

the earliest dynastic monuments of Egypt. So, too, in certain representa* 
tions of a religious class on signet-rings, the Minoan shield of ibis class 
seems to iierfortn a baetylic function as a vehicle of divine possession. In 
two cases female figures arc seen prone on such shields as if in an ecstatic 
trance." 

The Roman auiiliti, in which we may recognize a religious survival of tite 
Minoan shields* wholly translated into metal (compare Fig. 20 *;, a and b)? 


’ A. ii.f A'tfww, Kf/vrt, igoi, p. 77 i fig. 
.(I (yr. .S. A., viii). On a clay seal impresdon 
from Hagia ’rri.-idJi two warriors appear wiili 
similar shields (Doro Levi, Cfttuir di /Ai«m 
Triadti, ; Aminaiia, vii, igag, p-5S, 
Fig .13a). 'I'ht- design i s sum m-irily executed, 
like rough Eiruscan work. (tori I'ofsdyke, 
Afapra xsvLii), I’i- .XIX, vii. 

», s- 

* See atwvc, p. T33, anti l-ig, 

’ E. tlardncr, Pa/ladid from JfycttMt 

{/./LS.,Ta\\, i&93)>P' 2 I 

* Herodcilus ii. jSp 165+ 170K 175* 

On tbe identifiCsition nf tiMi Aiiscan lltiddess 


vtiih Ktitli especiulU^ Oric Bat^s^ 77^^ 
p. 303 scqq. 

“ See P. J/.+ it p. 50 seqq. 

' See e^sixicially Xewborrjv Sf?i\ 

1906 ^ pp. 72 p 7 ^, 

tile shield «jii tlie tahltt of Aha (Mtna) with 
ihc Kor the istcia of Kinj^ Mer- 

Neitli wher<^ ihe shiotil of Nestli fecitriipseo 
Petrie, A', PJrjt /}vrt ^ r, froiiLispicce. 

' Sec above^ pp, 140 * 141 ^ and Fig+ Ulr 
• P. zf/J/., jin 1 % L |i|is 52,5 jp and A, fv.^ 
J/Vi. Tr^f .niif mW Sj?, e. {/. //. S , 

^ "i'iufi TepTesenl:^lion is inkcti km\ a i/f- 
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were endued with divine po^ver^ of movement, and gave forth a warning 
clangoiirP In certain respects we may find an anthropological equivalent 
for them in the Burmese gongs—themselves essentially round bronze 
shields with a central boss—the 
soundtngof which serves to summon 
the divinity to answer the prayers 
of his worshippers. W^ith the Mi- 
noans tire sacred shield—wiredrer 
qr not it was actually beaten—was 
clearly used as a means of spiritual 
jjossession. The scenes such as that 

on the Vapheio ring, in which the Fic. Minoak S-sMAj^iiDHQuv sHiKi.n 

votarv apj>cars In a state of ecstatic EuoNOATtD noss^ and Spots of On- 

tranc; proaa pn tha hodyahieW, ^ 

recalls an illustration In Johann 

Scheffers account of the still heathen Lapps,“ where the Shainiaiilstic sooth¬ 
sayer, after long chanting, accompanied by the pulsation of his troll-drum, 
has fallen in the same ecstatic state of possession, lace downwards on the 
ground ' swooning and like a dead manwith the instriiinent over the back 
of his head and shoulders. 

A widespread decorative application of the Miiioan shields ap[iears at 
this time in the shape of attachments or prominences on the circumference 
of alabaster and metal vases or other utensils.^ 

I hc appearance of licads in the form of this Minoan shield type, 
already before the close of the Early Mlnoan Age,"* as well as on picto- 
graphic bead-seals of that date,* may point to an early use of this symbol as 
an amulet. A beautiful specimen of a similar bead, which, from Its associa¬ 
tions, probably belongs to the closing M- ^L 111 phase, was found a little 
beneath the later floor on the East border of tile ‘ School Room It is of 
lapis laxnli. with a perforated prominence behintl for attachment, and the face 
of the shield Is decorated with looped spirals (Fig, "i 07 ). 

On Minoan intaglios, especially those representing animals such as lions, 
bulls, and wild goats, shields of this form are also frequently in.serte(^l in 
the Hekl. In some cases, moreover, it seems to slant.! in a sacral relation to 


mint/f o( P. Licinius Sirjlo(t2 tkc.), Gmclitr, ' A. F,., 7 'At 0/ A'^tusos, 

CtU. {f/ C^NS tfi AWjjA ii, e, p, 44, I'ig* 41 ti^), ;iiid cF, 

|i. So and 11T, ri I.X VI lip above, p. Mg sn (silver * rhyton*). 

* liiv- ./T/j/. Isvtib * /*. a/ A/r, ii| Tt. Ip [i. 52^ Fig. Sa, 

^ (K Kink fort p 1673)^ pp, 139. * Fig. 
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316 SHIELD AS RELIGIOUS SYMBOL ON SEAL-TV RES 

ilie subject. On the clay sealing (FSg. iuS) from the ' Corridor of ilie Hays , 
the shield is jjlaced beside a column with a spirally engraveil shaft, which 
doubtless belonged to the baetylic class. An * agriini' standing in front 
of It here supplies a sacri¬ 


ficial touch : ill the closely 
parallel design (Fig. 
on a sealing from the 
‘Room of the Archives', 
it is attached to the spiral 
column by a rope, We 
also see the Minoan shield 
in connexion iviih the bull- 
grappling sports, over 
wlilcli the Minoan Goddess 
is known to have presided. 

On a fragmentary clay scaling from the ‘Little Palace', depicting part of 
a scene of the tfUifokathupsui. it ap]jears in, front of the bull in company 
with a sacral knot, the latter a usual symbol of the religious connexion of such 
|)erformances.* In a fine fignre of a driven bull on a jasper bead-seal from 
Reihymnos the shield-symbol is inserted beneath the animal (Fig. ‘Jltt). 
In a similar episode it is also associated with the ' impaled triangle , another 
svii’ibc?! of sacral import (F ig. till). 

Hut it Is of special interest to observe the joint recurrence of these same 
symbols in the field beneath a figure of the Minotaur, on a lentoid gem of 
Spartan basalt (Fig. ti Li), that was obtained by me in 1896 from the Psychro 
Cave. On a similar bead-seal of haematite, already illustrated,- found near 
Knossos. an eight-rayed star, undoubtedly a solar emblem, appears beneath 
the monster. In view of such associations, it may indeed be asked whether 
some mythic and religious attributes had not already begun to attach them¬ 
selves in Minoan days to this particular conjunction of man and beast, 'I'he 
composite figure itself, Indeed, must, as already pointed out, be taken as one 
of a group—such as the man-lion, the man-goat, the man-siag, or the eagle- 
Avomaii,—due originally perhaps to the continual need of the engraver of 
shmets to vary his type and, in a general ivay. to artistic fancy and caprice. 
Hut, in the case at least of the female forms with the heads of eagles or 
Griffins, we learn from the ‘Ring of Nestor' that they had already been 
adopted as religious agents. She Grithns or eagle-headetl women there 
take part In the ceremony of Initiation, when; they conduct the candidates 

’ Stc A. L. Ritts c/y^s/ar, pp- 5. <»■ * n/AA, i, p. 339, Fig. 2ii0,<r. 
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for admission into the Mino^n Elysioii to the enthroned Griffin who plays 
the part of Chief Inquisitor.' 

In one shape or another, whether it is Ijomc as a kind of Palladium in 



Fig. Sealisg iho^T 'Cor- FiGh iJOiC Skaiixc from ^ R. 

kJlJOR OF ^ (|). OK AkCHtVFJi' (Jj, 


Fig. 2in, J.aspkr ISkA ra-SK.AL, Rh> 
THVMNOSp Crkte : A. E (|V 




Fjo. 2U, 


Hahmath'K BtiaVMtALp CkLTt; 


li. M. (*). 


Fio- 212, lJ.\KV[.^TiTe UeaH’SEal, 
hSYCHKO CAt R: A, K. (J). 


the haiuls of the divinity, or is itself, like a baetylic stoite, a vdilcfc of posses¬ 
sion, or a^ain appears as a sacral symlwl on si‘^i’iet-tjqjes or, by itself, in 
a mule tic form, this eight-shaped shield could not fall to have strong religious 
associations in Minoan e)es. The .array of painted shields, tier on tier, 
however suggestive of temporal might to those who passed and re-passcd 
tliem on the successive flights of the Grand Staircase, could also by impli¬ 
cation reflect the power of the great Gotkless that they symboliied, and to 
whom, in die Psalmist's words. * the Shields of the Plarth ' belonged." 

' Set A, M,, of iVesfor, p. 69 s(ifj,q., and sdti iiljovt, p. 154. * rssiliii xlvii, 9. 
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^ S;;. ' H.\1-l of the Double Axes' xV?i recoxstituteu. 

Grand Shdn to hni^cr mils; Control of doors-marks of their 
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Remains of (tnhoiiised eolnmns ; Doiviiward taper of Mtafts contpatison 
'M printithe stone pillars of Malta and llakant Islojids; Kaossmn 
examples of sueh noio to hand; Impressions of Jlutmss cn elay plas er, / 

‘llali of the Doable Axes'—flow ah,>vc reconstUnted; Gypsnm elements ej 
kra.>er Hall tkns preserved: Wooden framesvork filled in seith temeni: Itunta 
spiral frieze above dado slabs: Western Section oj Hall—An 'Andtenie 
Chamir ': Central Section or Mnner Nall '; Eastern or ^ Hxtei^r Section 
—its Well: S}min/£trically opposed doot^vays of Eastern Seclton : Back^ssage 
to 'Queen's Me^aron : Comiexiom uith siepzvay from SJz. of Central 
Court: Roofed A n nexc to N.E, of this Section : E. 11 Ml and S. Coruer- 
of Eastern and Southern Porticoes as restored; Discovery of descendi^ steps 
by SJC dooisoay—Access to Corridor of 'Labyrinth Fresco'; ' 7arazza 
flooring of LighUonris : Results of tests beneath pavements; Party cer^mc 
and fresco remains; Gypsum pacing of Halt M.M. ///a; Area of Hall; 
Flishivalhof Li^ht-courts ; Traces of remains of votmien Canopy and i krone 
ia'Amlience Chamber^ Inner Seclion of Hall: Doorfambs serving as 
piers between Sections; Elasticity af System ; 7zoo-leaved dooi'ways ; Mindoro- 
likeopenings above doom ays; Red-cotonicd panes 7patchnu nt , nrui « 
capable of isolathn : Spiral frieze compared soith that of ‘ Fresco ; 

Presumption that real shields were hung along fresco : Aetnal shields replaced 
in replica on zoall: Restored viezv of Inner Hall—the Chief taut at case : he- 
ligioHs side of scene: Indicaiions of Double Axe Cult; ' Rhylon for hbation ; 
Clay ' fire-box' from Well; Itactylic cult of Double Axes, 


As m ihe case of certain private dwcUiiigs, such as tlie Smith-East 
House ami the Hoya! Villa, the principal access to the more ini^rtam 
Chambers of the Domestic Quarter was from above. They were primarily 
reached from the fourth land in-of the ’ Grand Staircase’ which was entered, 
at a slightly lower level from the Central Court. 

U debouched below on the Northern wing of what has been known as 
the 'Hall ol the Colonnades', whkh is formed by the staircase*well and two 
covered columnar galleries. Erom the Northern of the Galleries, tlnis 
approached, a doorway led into the ‘ l.ower East-West Corridor ' and froni 
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this, a little distSriice to the right, atioiber entrance,-—this time constructcU for 
double doors,—opened into the Western covered section of the greatest of 
the actual living-rooms of the Palace, 'the I tail of the Double Axes’, so-called 
from the a.xe signs incised on the blocks of Its West light-court walk’ 

Control of Doors. 

These two doorways and another leading to an interior corridor from 
the Hast Gallery of the * Hall of the Colonnades’ derive a special interest 
not only from the clear manner in which they show tlie sockets for the 
wooden posts and metal pivots and bolts, but from the exceptional preserva¬ 
tion of the curved scorings on the thresholds, due to the swing of the doors. 
With these, in Mr, Theodore Pyfe's drawing. Fig. is also grouped the 
West Kntrance and a good example from the Pillar Room of the Royal Villa. 
It will be seen from the scorings that in the case of two-leaved doorways 
one door was sometimes narrower than the other, so that a space ofoiily about 
a third or half a metre could he left open- 

It will be further seen that, as approached from the Grand Staircase, 
the control of the passages opening from the ‘ Hall of the Colonnades ’ was 
on the inner side oi the doors. So, too, the control of tlie double door 
leading from the ' Lower Fast-West Corridor’ into the ‘ Hall of the Double 
Axes was Irom the side of the Hall. Roth in ihe Palace and in jirivaie 
I loii.ses great attention w-as paid to the side on which the doors were 
secured. It was always on the more private side, 

I he first section of the Ijower East-West Corridor, before reaching 
the Hall of the Double Axes , was lit by a broad window, opening into its 
W estern light-well. It \v«as found, as already mentioned, half filled in by 
sunken blocks that once supported its massive wooden lintel, and the raising 
of these to their original level had been a serious task in the early part of 
the excavation,® T he wooden lintel itself—consisting, like other neighbouring 
examples, of four beams about a fi^ot (r. 30 centimetres) square, laid side by 
side—had here supported some 5J tons of masonry. 

In the case of the Grand Staircase, attention lias been called to the 
chemical carbon i7.ation of woodwork, which there mii.st have certainly 
operated, allowing time for the infiltration of the supporting material But 
the masses of calcined limestone and gypsum from tlie upper stories found 

Set I’. ftf i, p. 343, I'lg. 2iiu. revtal, oFten pcciir .11 [he end of 

’ Cf, A. E., Rtpori^ (/V. ,V. „ a sysicni. 

PP' * 4 i > 5 i note hy Atr. Kyfe, * /t of .1/., j. pp. jj2, J53, and couijiare 
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in ihe light-wcU of the Staircase, especially to\vard.s the Sonth-East corner of 
the basement area of the ' Hall of the Colonnades \ were certainly due to the 
direct action of fire, and similar phenomena, occurred in the West light-well 
of the * Hall of the Double Axes'. Here, too, we had to cut oiir way down 
from about three metres above the floor-level through a calcined mass of 
pale brick-red earth.'—almost as hard as the native lintestone,—which had to be 
attacked with picks. In this case, again, great heaps of lime which probably 
had to do with an extensive scheme of redecoration were piled on the floor 
and against the side walls. 

Remains of Carbonized Columns t Downward Taper, Reeding and 

Fluting. 

Here, too, as In the neighbouring area, this accumulation from above Reniaini 
had preserved the shafts of tlie two wooden columns on the borders of the bontw'd 
open area in a remarkable manner. Both of these sloped slightly away 
from the position of ilteir bases in a South-Easterly direction. Their 
material was of the usual cypress wood ^ and iit the case, already referred 
to,* of the more Northerly of llie two, ivhich was the better preserved, 
a length of 2-60 metres, out of a total height of about 5* metres, could 
be made out. A distinct taper downw-ards was j>ercepttl>le, the lower 
e.vtremity of the shaft In Its semi-carbonized condition being 45 centimetres 
in diameter, while near the top it had a width of at least locentinietrcs more. 

Although in Late Minoan times there seems to have been a tendency Do^'ci- 
to make the shafts of columns of an even diameter, it is impossible to ignore 
the evidence supiilied by tbe M. M. Ill frescoes^ and repeated in small 
ivories like those of Spata and Menidi .as to their original taper. The 
convenience of a tapering form in working up an original trunk Is itself 
obvious, and a good illustration of such a usage has lieeii supplied by the 
main beam of the pillar room of the Royal Villa, which—as shou'n by the 
sockets for it left in the construction—'Was somewhat rudely fashioned out 
«f a trunk, one end of which thickened out considerably. The upright wedge 
of dovetail shape is in the same wa)' inserted in the masonry of the * East 
Corridor' (Suppl, l“l, XXXV,-i), 

This Minoan usage of making columns tltat tapered downwards to their 
base has puzzled architects acaistomed to Egyptian, Greek, and later forms. 

’ Cyfiressns futrhuHMn, iMhfii i\\m lemjvr- JK of M., i, p, 443, Fig. 3l:i </f. jt, 

z'iKnt. ftce ii, Pt. I, p. 7, noitj 3. !’]. IIJ, and the related fresen from the Palace 

* i, p. 343 and note 4, Meguroti of Mycenae, /'. p/'J/., il, Pi, ]I, 

* As for instance ih&se hencaih the Cist p. 6 ot, Fig. 373, if. 
hoars of the Thirteenth Maga/.ine at Kno^sos, 
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yet it IS clifficijlt to see 
wliy this arrangeniei^t is 
jiot as inudi striicLurally 
justified as the others 
with the upward taper, 

III the case of wooden 
posts this reversed ar¬ 
rangement is itccessary 
to counteract a possible 
flow of sap and conse- 
quejit budding. Else¬ 
where I had already re¬ 
ferred to the parallels 
presented by the stone 
pillars that support the 
vaults of primitive monu¬ 
ments known as Couas 
and in the Ilalearic 

Islands^ and, again, to 
similar e.xampies from the 
side cells of the inegalithic Imildinga of Malta, 
wliich, as has been shown, stood in a direct con¬ 
nexion with Crete (see Fig. 2U). Hut sonte 
ver}' telling parallels have been since supplied 
at Knossos itself in the ]>illars formed of blocks 
grarluall)' iincreasing in size that servctl as the 
supports for tlie actual bases of the columns in 
the 'Stepped Portico' leading up to the Palace 
from the bridge-head of the Great South Road, 

(See Fig. Slh.) 

That examples of such a class of stone 
pillars should thus have made their appearance 
on the site of Knossos itself affords a strong 
corroboration of the suggested influences of such 
on upward tapering wooden shafts of the Minoan 
architects. In the ‘Stepped Portico’ these but 
repeated the stone pillars below. 

The existence of fluted columns within the Palace has been already 
ascertained in the case of a carbonized shaft found on the u|)per-story level 


Fic;. 21 I. I’n.i Ait sui i'ORi iso Koo> of * NaU', 
MtN'DRcA. ^A- K,, .1/rf. 7rff «t»ii Piilur Colt, 6i.) 
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South of the ■ Hall of the ColonnadesFurther evidence was afibrded Imprn^- 
by the discovery during: tlie explorations of 1929, on the lower terrace, 
of the Eastern Portico, of a lump of clay plaster bearing the impressions 
of two sections of wooden shaft with con vex flu tings. (See SuppL PI, X X X\^ k) 

These impressions partly overlapped one another, showing that the shafts 
were already displaced at the time when they left their record on the plastic 
material. According to Mr. Piet de Jong’s calculation the fliitings had 
originally numbered aS and the diameter of the shaft at the [joint where the 
impressions are best preserved would have been 35 centimetres. It will be 
shown below' tliat the impressions left of wooden colonnettes, belonging to 
a canopy in the first Section West of the ‘ Hall of the Double Axes’, afford 
further examples of the concave class illustrated on a larger scale in the 
Lusiral Area of the ^ Little Palace'.® The reeded form, derived from the 
upright slieavcs of papyrus stalks used as supjwrts for shanties on the Nile 
banks, the origin of the Egyptian column,~was doubtless tlie earlier, and 
convex fluting is simply due to its reversal as seen in the stucco impressions. 

Reconstitution of Upper Elements of ' Hall of the Double Axes' 
and covering over of Floor Space. 

In dealing with the I fall above, it has been already shown that the upper * HaU of 
part of the inner piers of the ' Hall of the Double Axe,s ’ above the jambs of 
the triple line of doorways had maintained their cohesion to such a degree that floor 
they had supported, in a series of instances, the corresponding door-jambs Sf- 
above, though, owing to the carbontiiation of cross-beams, these had sunk 
somewhat beneath their original position. These upper elements, including 
remains of pavement, had perforce, in the course of excavation, to be 
temporarily removed, but in accordance with the scheme of reconst it 11 lion 
executed for me by Mr. Piet de Jong In igsS with the help of the new facilities 
afforded by ferro-concrete, they have been replaced at their proper level, the 
pavement above being restored, so that the whole iloor-space of the I lall 
below, to the borders of its outer colonnades, has been roofed over. 

This con,summation, for which 1 iiatl not at first dared to hope, will, it is Gypsum 
to be trusted, save from final ruin the remains of the gypsum pavement that 
ai the time of excavation still covered almost the whole ground floor of the 
Hall as far as the outer borders of the colonnades and which was in a state of 
rapid deterioration from the elfects of autumn and winter rains. It has also 
given effectual protection to such parts of the gypsum dadoes as still clung to 

P- 344 - = See 333 seqq, 

* ii, Pt. IJ, pp, 5 if ^3 ind Pig!5, 324, 
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the ualls. These, however, were themselves found in a very imixirfect state, 
revealing thus the inner wooden framework and intervening panels of lime¬ 
stone masonry' of which the walls w'ere eonstriicted. This typical M. M, III 
timbering of the walls has already received sufiicient Illustration.^ (See opp., 
Fig. 2Ui.) As the carbonized and brittle core of the actual wooden beams 
could not be preserved from continual disintegration, the gaps left by the 
already decomposed woodwork betw'een the masonry panels have been 
filled in with cement, thus restoring the stability of the walls. 

Even above the level of the gypsum dado slabs die original timbering 
would not have been visible, since, as is shown by the existing 'Wall-dccoration 
of the small neighbouring Bath-room, it was covered by a coating of painted 
stucco. Here as there, moreover, there w'as placed, in a period subsequent 
to the great seismic disturbance about the close of M. M. IH^, a similar 
decorative design in the shape of a frieze of spirals and rosettes. Remains of 
such were in fact found, tliough in a much broken condition, at the foot of die 
South Wall of the first Section of the Hall (approached, as above indicated, 
from the' Hall of the Colonnades'). of the North Wall of die Central Section 
(see Fig. 220), and of the Staircase wall facing the Southern portico. (See 
I*ig, 2Hi.) The spiral design here resembled that of the Bath-room, tviih 
slightly narrower borders and.as indicated below, fulfilled a connecting function 
parallel to the similar band of the ‘ Shield Fresco', but jn a more material form. 

Revised Plan of Hall: its Three Sections. 

A revised plan of the ' Hall of the Double Axes’ itself aitd of the light- 
courts embraced by it is included in Plan E at the end of this Volume,* 
P'rom this it will be seen tliat in a broad sense it was composed of 
three main sections. The Westernmost of these consisted of the light-area 
and bi'columnar portico, above descrilxid, forming a deep covered recess and 
liable to be traversed along its central axis from North to South by a line of 
thoroughfare between two doorways. One of these o[jened from the Lower 
East-West Corridor while the other, opposite to it, led by a short passage with 
a double turn—-the ‘ Dog*s- 1 eg Corridor’—to the more secluded quarters, 
marked by the ‘Queen’s MegaronThis section of the Hall—thus 
immediately communicating with the main avenue of approach by means of 
the Grand Stairs and equally adapted for public access and private retire- 

* r.o/M,, i, p. 347 seqq. and Fi^. 2 SI. ’ An amplified and somewhat corrected 
'J'h«se tinibcrcd panels are also welHIluatTated version of ihc plan, iin'J,, i, pp, 3*8, 329, 
by the ‘ Lobby of ihc tVooden Posts *, p. 273, Fig. 23 fl. 

Fig, ) 8-1, above. 
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5j6 successive sections of ‘ HALL OF DOUBLE AXES' 

meiit—stands ont pre-emitieiuly as its chief reception area. We shall see 
that its function as an audience chamber was clearlj' Indicaterl liy the actual 
evidences of the canopy of a throne. 

The central section, immediately bordering this on the East, could he 
entirely shut off from t!ie rest by closing the double doors oti three sides of 
it. It may be described as the ' Inner Hall'. 

The area, ag.ain. East and South of this, with its spacious light-courts 
fronting its two porticoes, though walled in on all sides, must have formed 
the principal open-air resort of the whole system and throughout a large 
part of the year at least the chief centre of social life and intercourse.' 

One convenient addition to it—made apparently at the time of the 
Restoration about the close of M. M. 11 i —^^vas a well in the South- 
West angle of the covered part of this Sectifm,' Its diameter was 90 centi¬ 
metres, and it descended 13-40 metres (about 44 feet). I'lte bulk of the 
remains found iti this l>elQnged to the L. M. I, hut a certain proporttoti 
represent the last phase of M. M. III. Some L. M. lliiS sherds also 
occurred among the rubble with whicli it was finally choked. 

This area may be described as the ' exterior section ' of the t tail, since, 
apart from the open character of its porticoes facing South and East, its 
communications with tire outside workl on those sides were amply provided 
for. There scen^ to have been two tloonvays in the outer walls opposite to 
one another. One of these, of which remains were prescrA'cd, including its 
Western jamb,^ opened directly on the iHiiding of another staircase leading 
down to the Easternmost terrace. This landing lay at the original 
termiitation of the Lower East-West Corridor and, later, at the foot of 
the ‘ East Stairs' of the L. M. la restoration,^ The doorway, moreover, 
faced another on the other side of the landing, giving entrance to the ' East 
Portico* described alcove.® the open prospect from which, on the rich river 
valley and the rugged heights beyond, offered a refreshing contrast to the 
walled-in light-courts of the Hall itself 

There are also indications of another doorway, now restored, of the 
Exterior Section of the Great Halt, show-n in the plan, Fig. ^ IS, and diametri¬ 
cally facing that already described near the Sonth-Easterit angle of the light- 

' That k wa$ partly reoccupied by liiiei- ’ In the eariciir Plan, of ,1/., i, Fig. 

^unttets m the closing phase of L- M. Ill 230 (cf, 1^1 an 11) the |w5ktion of this doorway 
appears from ihe nilmemiis sherds of that was inaccurately given^ It however, 

date found ahavc a later clay floor in the exactly ascertained by the sup[>[emeitlary 
Southern light-area. researches of 

* iCffOttcoUfily ptacecl outside the t^ortico * See abovcT jir 274 seqq. 
in Ptiin C* * See above, p. 27 a se<|q. 
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court on thij; side. The symmetry with the doorway in the North wall is, in 
fact, carrietl further by the circumstance that it, too, opened on the landing of 
a staircase leading down to the lower terrace on the East, The researches 

of ig29 brought ont the fact 
that at this point the massive 
exterior wall above the lerrtice 
on this side, which forms the 
l>ack wall ol the light^area of 
the ‘ Hall of the Double Axes' 
on the East, here turns West— 
after leaving an interv-al be- 
tween it and the interior wall 
in wliich the doorway opened— 
of just the width of the Staircase 
on the North border, 

'1 here are strong grounds 
for believing that this interval 
stands in connexion with an 
open stepw'ay, of which mention 
lias alreatiy been made. This 
stepway, according to the East Palace plan as carried out at the time of the 
Great Restoration,ran dow n the East slope from near the South-East coruer of 
the Central Court. (See l*lan. Fig. 21 It w'as accompanieil, as we have seen, 
by a descending runnel with ixirabolic curves ‘ like that of the Hast Bastion. 
Ill addition to these more public connexions, an open Corridor led from 
otitherit li^lit, irea to the private and apart* 

merit behind the' Oueeii is Mtryaron » Latlies vvouhl thus have had their ^>rivate 
entree to ihh social section of ihe great Hall ivUhont the necessity of 
passing through the * Audience Chamber^ and the ‘ Inner HaltV It must 
be remembercdi moreover^ that, tliaukis to the upper balconies on two sides^ 
conver^^atjona! intcrcoTirse was made easy with die chamber above+ 

Hy the North-West corner of ihis Exterior Sectlou' of the Hall was 
a small toiiLimiatiou of its roofed area wliich etiabScd [hose wishing to reach 
ihe staircasC'Ianding ot tlie East I'ortico beyoitd to pass inwier cover In 
that direction. 1 his little rooied annexe was siijiported bj'^ a pier, resdng on 
a re-tised block * wlvicli, as will be seen from Fig, ti 17 + showed the reveals 
of two door openings belonging to some earlier system, 

j 245^ Ftg. ^ jjy noten The fLiriht'r 5i]|j;gesiiy}i 

I his block ^cerris eo have supported a there made thut iheri: was a pcriblyle on thsi 
pier Esther than a cdunn^ as sug^ciited. /". &/ side cannot be miiSiitained. 
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32S SOUTHERN LIGHT-AREA AND ITS COMMUNICATIONS 

Supplementary researches carried out by me in 1928 lirst made it 
possible to trace the fonudations of the wall in this comer of the Hall, 
which, at this point, crossed a large stone-built drain and thence closely 
followed its Southern course. By the Souili-East angle It was built over 
the emissary formed by three united channels of the elaborate drainage 
system of this Quarter.’ Along this line the upper structures of the wall— 
itow restored in part to the Iteight of the floor above—had fallen away, owing 
to the fact that it stood on a terrace edge. Considerable remains of the 
foundations, moreover, came to light near the S.E, corner, first methodically 
explored in 1929, and have afforded a secure base for tlie reconstitution of 
the lower courses of the wall as it turned West. TIte greater jxirt of this 
Southern wall of the ligli t-area Itad been preserv'ed above ground, but, being 
an interior construction, it w’as of lesser thickness than that to the East, 
r. So centimetres as compared witlt nearly a metre. Owing to the difficulties 
experienced in passing over the confluence of two great drains on that 
side, this w'all had been slightly deflected from its cotirse, (See Plan, 
Fig. 218 .) 

From near the doorway at the South-East angle of this Section 
a specially line view opens of the Eastern and Southern Porticoes of the 
Hall as now restored (Fig. 219 ). 

Two conclusive finds, moreover, made in 1929 Iiave established the 
fact that, as in the case of the opposite doonvay on the side of the 
“ East Portico' already described, the entrance on this siile stood in direct 
connexion with a staircase tlescending Eastwards to the terrace level 
Immediately below. One of these w'as the emergence hi siiti of a limestone 
base-stone with the usual ctiiiiug for a step, probably of gypsum, as in the case 
of the corresponding stairs Soutli of the Hall. 'I'he other suggestive pheno¬ 
menon was the apjjearance—actually Jutting out front the outer wall-line*— 
of i>art of the coping of what had clearly been a balustrade. This probably 
marked a turn of the staircase in a Southern direction. (See Plan, I'ig. 218 .) 

On the terrace level thus reached the ‘Labyrinth Fresco’'—so interest¬ 
ing in relation to local tradition—had been previously discovered,- together 
with tlie painted stucco dado with a veined decoration imitating that of 
alaba.ster or flnegj’psum. The passage-way to which this belongs, which w'ould 
also have served tlie staircase South of this, may well have led, as already 
suggested,in the otlier direction to a ‘ Water Gate' at the South-East angle 
of the Palace. We hardly need to recall the great suggestive interest of the 

*-Scc A ip PJfln, l-'ig, I r'l 

* 350 and Figs. 
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api^earaiice of this ma^e pattern—precursor of the traditional [.abyrlntli In 
Art as seen on the coins of the historic Knosaos.’ 

Throughout the light-courts of the * Hall ol the Double Axes , to whicli 
\\e must return, there 
was much remains of 
the ‘tar<iK7.a’ pave¬ 
ment, consisting of 
a calcareous cement 
mlxeil with small peb¬ 
bles. and in some 
places there were 
traces of more than 
one layer. In the 
Western area and, 
partly, farther South, 
this is immediately 
overlaid on the Neo¬ 
lithic, showing that In 
one way or another 
the surface of this 
]javement must hax'e 
been continually re¬ 
newed.* 

In the Eastern 
Light - court there 
were also remains of 
a later dooring of 
plain clay plaster dat¬ 
ing from the time of 
the Reocciipation and 




lie. 220 . 


rBAr,siK3rr Of Paistko Stucco Rf.i.ikk jiiqwiso 
Part of a MaS's Thigh tJ). 


overlaitl with fragments of pedestailed cups and other characteristic fabrics 
of the L. M. Ill ^ Period. iJeneaih this later layer and between it and the 
finer * tarazza * were many remains of vases belonging to the last Palatial phase 


* yee /*. M., i, p[>. ^5^, 35^^ and Ktg- 2GC>^ 

* In the Westemifiost scclion of llie 
Southom I^ight-courl the old j^urface iras for 
some reason at a jiUijhily lower level ^nd 


the * Queen's ^Et:ga^an^ ilselfp us w ill be >hown* 
in its existing shape a relatively late construe- 
tion. In this section a later “ taraisza' pave¬ 
ment visible, 12 cm. ahtivc the other, and 
standing in relation whh this later wall 


pa.> 7 sed under the outer edge of the L. wall of (M. M- lU l^). 






























TEST UNDER EAVHMEN I': LATEST SHERDS M. M. Ill « 3,^1 

(L. M, 11) includiiig pai-ts of great amphoras of ilio ’ Palace style'. Some 
sherds, however, went back to the early part of L. M, 1 ." Here, too. were 
brought to light the fragments of the painted stticco frieze already referred to 
in cotmcNion with the Hall above,- w'hidi in all probability hacl bceti llirowit 
out from there at the time of its final redecoration. In the Southern light- 
well, in the same association of fine Late Minoan pottery, was found a jjiirt 
of a painted stucco bas-relief of a man's tliighjife-sbe, showing the edge of a 
brillLntuly coloured loin-cloth (Fig. This points to an earlier system of 

wall-decoratioti in this area than that rvpresenteil by the spiral frieze, and if, 
as seems prolmble. it, too. was derived from the UpiXT 1 iall, suggests a pro¬ 
cessional composition in a style analogous to that of the ‘ Priest-King ' relief.* 
A series of test cxcavaiions conducted b^’ me in 1913 beneath the 
gypsum pavem<‘iit slabs of the co^■ercd sectioi^s of the ‘ I [all of the Double 
Axes ’ led to the conclusion of great value for the general chronology of 
this structure that they were laid down at a time when sherds of the mature 
M. M. i n (1 phase were stratified. The purest and most decisive evidence 
was brought ont under the central slabs of die North borders of the inner 
Section,* Several cups ivere here found of botii of the two comparatively 
early M, M. Ill shapes represented by tliose bearing tlie ink-written inscrij.»- 
tions in the Linear Class A.® A part of a high jug resembled that with an 
incised inscription of the sante date found in the South-West Palace region.- 
A fr.igment of a pot occurred showing Indian red chevrons on a dark ground 
and illustrating the earlier polychrome stage of M. M. Ill ceramic art. 
There were one or two intrusive M, I and 11 sherds and some pieces of 
painted plaster with a fine grain, but no single L. M. 1 fragment nor anything, 
indeed, later than ihe acme of M. IM. HI came to light. The deposit here 
went down 1 -30 metres before the Neolithic clay was reached. So, too, under 
a .slab at the W est end of tlie Mall near the door 0|>ening into the Corridor, 
the deposit between it and the Neolithic (38 centimetres down) was pure 
M. M. 11 Id one fragment of a cup, however, being of a transitional M. M. 11 
style. A similar re.sult was obtained under anotlier slab of the pavement, 
a little South of this, where the Neolithic was reachetl at a depth ofdoceuti- 
tnetresd Ihe deposit here, moreover, contained some painted stucco 

Tests 41 , Si—O nly a few iniru' p, 784 . Dfi* ^tid Coloured troniisjiiwo, 
sivfi siiL'rds of M, M. 11 atul III occurred * Test 40 , a, 
where the good 'UruKi' had been broken * See i, pp. 613 15 , 

ihrouj'h, • |!p. 61 (i- 17 , * 1913 , Test 4 ^. 

= See above, p. 295 ftnil Fit-, ins. " ,yrj, Test 43, On the other hand, 

* A. E., A wJJutf, RtpoH, 1902 , p, 42 . under a stab at tlie S.K. corner of tbe Mall 

A of J/., 11 , Pt, It, p. 774 seti(i., and cf. where the tieposit had been slightly disturbed 
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',13 TEST UNDER I’AVEMENT: ■HALL OF DOUBEE AXES’ 

fragments in tlic somewhat sombre hues characteristic of the earlier i>art of 
the Tlilrtl :tTicldle T^IIiioan Period and of the preceding epoch. Sonte of these 
showed a grey-blue face with fine string-inarks, the colour recalling the 
prevalent tint of the interior of the Northern I^ustral Area.' 'I'his belongs 
to a time when the brilliant blue smalt or hnuffs of Egyptian derivation 
was not yet so readily obtainable. Other pieces of this early tv all-decoration 
presented a terra-cotta ground colour tvith deep Indian red baiids bordered 
by white. 

Only in part of the South Portico of the Hall' and on the l>ordet's of 
that to the East ^ did the exploration of the deposit immediately underlying 
the gypsum paving jjroduce tiiflercnt resnlts. In Ivoth these cases a very 
pure element was encountered repro.senting a fairly mature stage of the 
M. M, II style* The practical non-exlsicnce of a M. M. HI stratum here 
seemed to be an indication lliat an existing M, M, 11 pavement had been 
removed in these areas and replaced practical I j' at the same level by the 
later slabbing.' This view, indeed, received striking confirmation front the 
appearance on the borders of the Eastern Portico of slabs of a * Mosaiko ’ 
pavement of tlte IM. l\l, 11 class immediately under the gypsum slabs. 

Ctypsum This exceptional phenomenon, however, does not affect the general 

results of these investigations which show that the gypsum paving of the 
D^hic * Hall of the Double Axes’ dates back to the M. M. HI Period—apparently 
to a mature stage of Its earlier phase (a). 

From this it follows, moreover, that the gypsum dado slabs set against 
the lower surface of the walls, the lower borders of which were securetl bj the 
paving-slabs laid alongside of them, must be referred, together with the iabric 
generally, to the same date—answering to the mature phase of M. M. 111 u— 
as the pavement itself. This, it may' be remarked, carries back the date of 
the original structures including the whole framework of the ‘ 11 all of the 
Double Axes * to llte seventeenth century before our Era- 
Area of Reckoning in its light-areas, this great Hall included a space of as 

nearly as possible Sfiuare metres, its covered sections occupying 

owing to the contiguity of u condiittt though vermilion blinds and raised concentric ritigs 
the bulk of the sherds were M. >L III, on a black gromtd. 

of ihc middle perioclpa few L. 1 sherds had ^ A few snlnisive M. M+ III sherds also 
intruded themselves. Here was also found a occurred (!k 130). 

ffagnientof a ^Medallion jiitho-^^aforniof vessel ^ The superpnsillon of the later g)'|.3sunii 

t:haracterLsiic of the closing M- M- HI phase. pavcnient of tiie Central Courl on the M. 
* See aViiQvc. p. 9. H stratum containing the * User ^ niomiment 

^ U^iploredin 1903 fK, 03, B, 159V Part of affords a sinking insiance of a similar pheno- 
a fine |io 3 ychrome vessel was found hero with mcnon (isce P. JA, i, p, 


■AUDIENCE CHAMllER'; CANOPY AND THRONE 3.13 

202 square metres, or roughly two-ihlrtls of this, WJien thrown open to its 
full extent [t would have been one of the largest of the Palace chambers. 

As has been alreadj- jx>ititecl out above, tlie pleasant view up the valley 
afiorcleil by the gaps in the Eastern and Soiitliern walls of the * exterior' 
hght-arca does not by any ntcans give a true impression of the original 
arrangement. There can be no doubt that, as in the case of the light-well 
at the West end of the Hall, tlie walls went up at least some way above the 
level of the floor above. Eight limestone courses of the hack wall of this 
Western Court had been actually preserved as well as the remains of the 
horiKoiital beam above the fourth course. We know, moreover, from its 
structural connexions on botli siiies, that this Western wall, together with 
those to the North and South sides of this little Court, had risen at least as 
high as the top of the second story, In the reconstruction necessary for the 
back wall of the ‘ Loggia of the Shield Fresco’ the number of iS courses 
has been reached, the lower part of the second-story window being Inserted. 

* Audience Chamber» of ‘Hall of the Double Axes’: Traces of Wooden 

Canopy and Throne. 

For t!ie section of the Louver Hal], lighted by means of this Court, the 
name of ‘ Audience Chamber’has been suggested above. The masses of 
hme which, in view, it would seem, of sontc restoration, had been heaped 
against its North wall,preserved in part the cast of a large wooden object, with 
(luted columns on each side in which a throne and canopy has been recogniiied. 

1 ts Sotitliern w'all, with part of the doonvay of the ' Dog’s Leg Corrhlor 
is given in Fig. 221, the wooden framework being filled in with cement and 
a part of the frieze restored. The special function of this section is illus¬ 
trated b\' the above remains (Fig. 222). 

The plaster mass, as wil 1 be seen from Mr, Piet dc J ong's sketch. Fur, 22:1 
had heeled over somewhat to the left so that the impressions of the "two 
sections of columns on either side as well as of the underlying supports are 
not on the same level. Allow ing for this tilt the original mean level of the 
column-bases would have been about 90 centimetres above the tloor-Ievel 
The tiutings themselves, which were filled when found with considerable 
remains of the carbonized shafts, are well defined, and careful measm-pinents 
show that, near the base, they had each a width of 2-4 centintetre.s and 
must have been originally 2S in number, implying a diameter of about i;? cm. 
If, as IS probable, the architrav e of the columns had corresponded in height 
with the spiral band above the dado-slabs it would allow for thenD a 

^ Starting from a. height of 90 cm. above the floor. 
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PLASTER IMPRESSIONS 01 ' CANOPY AND THRONE 

hel'^ht of i !o meircs. This is below the normal ratio of about five times 
the^liamcter of the base of the shaft, implying somewhat heavy shafts* 

To understand what had occurred It must be supposed that the lower 
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Fig 223- litsvATios, Pi-aX, ani* Section of Lime Plastek Mass showing Ijifhess of 

Wooden* Throne AND Ca SOFT. 


yiortiou of the back part of the wooden structure had fallen away, leaving 
half the bases of the wootJea shafts resting oil the ends of the projecting 
wooden arms, and these bases, though since disintegrated, have left their 
fluted impressions on the plaster accumulation. (See l*ig. 21 i 3 .) General 
support for this part of the wooden framework would have been given by 
the plaster mass below*. 

'I'he materials at our disposiil warrant the condviston that we Iiave here 
the remains of a wooden canopy with four fluted columns as show n in. 
Mr. Piet dc Jong’s restored drawing. Fig- 224 . It stood against the wall 
between two slabs of the gypsum dado and including a low* base—heie 
reckoned as lo centimetres *—rising to a total height of about 2*30 metres so 

' 't*he lowiT column of ilie * Stepiwd Portico' einljf4>j2mclrqs. 
in the Wust Quarter had a base of about * The height of that in the ‘Room of llie 
1(5 ni* diameter with an estimated height of Throne’ in the West Quarter. 
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that the architrave of the columns correspoudetl witli the line of the painted 
.tucco band aboie the dado. We may furtlier assume that the carved 
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ornamentation of tlie woodwork here was in keeping with the spirallform 
design of the fresco band, 'l lie wood carving iLsHf, as in otlier cases, may 
havv been covered with gold foil, ^ 

Tlial, like the ,.-,iraecl friette, the canopy, in the siiajx: of which we have 

here a recoccl. heloitKed to a later epoch than tltc Bj pstm, dadoes is indicated 
lit, ^ 
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IXNER HALL: LIKES OF DOORWAYS 
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by an interesting circumstance. The gypsum dado slab that had originally 
filled the centre of the wall l>etwecn two other similar slabs had been broken 
away to the level ot the pa^'ement and the plaster facing had been substi^ 
luted for It, since no doubt it had been found easier to fix the wooden fraTne* 
worfc against this. We may therefore legitimately refer the construction of 
both throne and canopy as they existed in the last Age of the Palace to the 
same epoch of restoration as the painted band, belonging, a.s has been shown, 
to the close of the mature L. M. 1 a phase. 

Such a canopy could only have been designed toeiishnnea throne, and, 
Indeed, the plaster mass has preserved its traces, '['he clear outline of the 
lower part of the seat is visible, as indeed may be seen from the photO" 
graphic view. Fig. 2‘jitii. 

The width between the supporting parts of the canopy, according to the 
simple form of reconstruction proposed, was about 50 centimetres,* a width 
that exactly corresponds with that of the g\'psum throne in the base¬ 
ment chamber of t]>e West Quarter, to which it has given its name, and we 
may therefore conclude that a similar throne in woodwork was set in the 
intervening space. W^hether It presented tlie same details in its decoration 
or was provided in the same way w'ith a leaf-shaped back it is impossible 
to say. If, as seems probable, the canopy itself formed a fixture of the 
scheme of redecoration to which the painted spiral frie/c itself belongs. 
It must have been of m.iturc L. M. i a fabric and somewhat earlier, there¬ 
fore. in date than that of the * Room of the Throne *. But. when the fact 
IS borne in mind that this L. M. It throne shows every sign of having 
been copied front an original in woodwork, the slight priority in date of the 
present example cannot count for much. In any case, as supiilying what 
was probably a very close parallel, the gyjisum throne has been here taken 
as tlie model for that, ra- placed beneath the canopy. 


The ‘Inner Hall'; Lines of Doorways and Light Openings. 

hrom the ‘ Audience ' section of the ‘ Hnll of the Double Axes ‘ a line of 
four doorways led to wliat has lieen termed above the ‘ Inner Hallwhich, 
again, was approached in a similar fashion from the Eastern and Southern 
I orticoes of the ‘ Exterior * section of the Hall. An instructive view of the 
three sections of the North side of the Hall showing column-bases of the 
tw o porticoes and the two iniervcning lines of doorways is given in Fig. 2iiiV 

^25 am is giver in the 
in P-ket lit Iht of Ibis 

r«.mairuv^ uas 50 ccnpinplrH^s. ^"olutne 

' The fulicr i-iew of the Hull fmtn which 
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DOOR-JAMBS AS PIERS: ELASTIC SYSTEM 


The timbering of the walls has been here partly restored and tixe pillars and 
the upper structures temporarily removed. A glimpse of a corner of the 
' Hall of the Colonnades' is seen beyond through a gap in the farther wall 
of the Wester It light-well. The wall itself shows the incised doiible-axe 
signs^ and the place of the throne and canopy is Indicated in the ‘ Audience * 
section. 

The systent of sejjaratlng sections of halls by rotvs of door-iambs is 
peculiarly Minoan, and good examples of it have already been gl\'en tn the 
case of the ‘ Great Megaron ’ of the Little Palace ' and of other, smaller, 
private houses. The 'Megaron' referred to, approached by a niagnificeiu 
entrance suite, resembled the exterior section of the * Half of the Double 
Axes’ ill that it presented lines of doorways facing outer porticoes on two sides. 
Doer- These rows oi door-openings formed In themselves a rentarkable archi- 

tectural expedient By their means an area of a hall or living-room could 
«ctio™ wholly or partially closed or entirely open, the narrow piers of the 

doorways at the same time answering to the structural nec^l of architraves 
supporting wide spaces. 

In the case of large halls used for similar purposes, whether Old 
Chaldacan, Egyptian. Classical, or of later date, the supporting function was 
assi^ed to columns or separate piers, an arrangement followed at Knossos 
itsch for more public halls, such as those with three or more columns in the 
West Quarter of the Palace and in the * Koriheni Pillar HallThe archi¬ 
tectural unity was, no doubt, better brouglit out by ihe columnar arrange- 
Minoan system, with Its elasticity of adjustment, was much 
adapted for domestic convenience. By closing the lines of double 
doortvays complete seclusion could be attained, and if. as we may supiwse, 
there uas also some means of shutting the window-like opetiings ahove, 
a whole section could be protected against the winter cold or tlie excessive 
summer heat. Infinite gradations might indeed he secured in regulating 
both temperature and ventilation. 

*rhree of the Eastern line of door-jambs In the ' Hall of the Double 
dwir- Axes are reproduced in Eig. looking North.- In a series of cases it 
has been possible, as has been already noted, to trace the semicircular grooves 


‘ /tij/'.T/',, 11, p. sijjndPian.Fig. 318, 

* Neither in this case nor in that of tile 
l>ctRT preserved line of doorwajs to the West 
of this wjis it pas^siblc to preserve in poiiitlon 
The wewden posts and cro^s-btams of the 
piers above die jainbs^ the anijonjzed rcnialnij 


of whic:h saoji beoanie disintegrated. In the 
lattLT case, licuvever, a good deal of t he tjp{>er 
stonework, together with a series of gjpsum 
pavement; slabs, as well as mosT of the jaiubs 
of the floor above^ could- be replaced -St- iheir 
urigtn^l level. 


WINDOWS ABOVE DOORWAYS 


.HI 


Oil the threshold slabs, produced by the swing of the doors. In the * Hall of 
the Double Axes ’ all the jambs are provided with double revealsd In these 
eases the two leaves of tlie double doors fitted neatly into tlie recess between 



the reveals of the jambs, so 
that when they were shut a 
free passage was opened, as 
between oblong pillars. 

A characteristic fea- window- 
ture of these Minoait door- 
ways was the square tint- 
berod space above their 
massive wooden lintels en¬ 
closed on the two sides 
by the upward conttnua’ 
lion of the door-posts, and 
above by the beam that 
formed the main support 
of the floor above. Tliis 
feature, which resembled 
a window Ixith in form 
ami function, was itself the 
logical outcome of the 
form of timbered construc¬ 
tion prevalent in the third Middle Minoan Period, and in the walls we sec 
upright and transverse beams enclosing jKutels of masonry. That in some 
cases, as in the outer doors of the ' Hall of the Double Axes\ leading to the 
Corridor on either side, the square space above the lintel was filled up in 
a similar way seems to be sufficiently ascertained. But there is eriually 
good reason for believing that, abtu'e the lines of doorwmys between sections 
of a room or hall, these sc|iiarci: of timbering could be left open for the 
passage of light and air. They were, indeed, often the sole means of giving 
light to the interior of a chamber when the doors were shut. The Inner 


Fuj, 22ti, V'liiw OK Duon-jA^nts WITH DqL'plr Re. 
VEALS,‘HaL t.OK THE UOUltLE ASE.SKEIW'EEN CkXTRAI, 
Asn £a5tekn ijeci ioN, 


section, for instance, of the Hall with which we are dealing would have been 
perfectly dark. 


Eor outside doors such a system of obtaining light in a hall or passage, 
when the door is shut, is of course of universal occurrence, and is exemplified 
by our fan-lights. Very poor dwellings, in Sicily for instance, are to be 
found with no means of lighting except the square opening above the lintel, 

* ComjiArti My. 320, 
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and since glass is still a luxury with their (icciipants. tliese arc generally left 
either wholly open or are clo-scd against the cold weatiter hy a board It Is 

possible that some of the upper 
openings seen in the faience Mouse 
fa^atles could be boarded up in this 
Eimple fashion, liut, as can be seen 
from tliese, already in the Middle 
Period, the M inoan private houses 
were in other respects advanced far 
beyond the primitive stage. In the 
type re|iro(hiced in Fig, 2’17, where 
the characteristic woollen framework 
ot the structure is well indicatedj 
two paned windows—perhaps iin- 
plj'ing two casements are shown 
al>ove the pair of door openings. 
As In other cases, the panes of die 
windows are filled in on the tablet 
with a bright reil, ochreous material, showing that they were originally 
coloured, and the suggestion seems natural tliat the translucent material 
thus tinted w’as oiled parchment. The windows themselves' have often 
four panes, and in one case wc see an example consisting of two wings, 
each with three panes. 

In view of this evidence it seems probable that the lines of doorwa)^. 
such as those facing tire inner section of the ' Hall of the Double A.xes* on 
three sides, were accompanied by windows above, opening in a similar 
manner within a wooden framework, the two casements of which were 
probably fitteil with translucent panes of oiled parchment coioiired red. 
The restored arrangement is shown in the Coloured Plate XXD" opjiositc 
P‘ iince windows thus placed conld not ivell have been opened 

and shut without tlie aid of a ladder, wc may infer that tlicir seasonal 
readjustment to meet changed weather conditions could not Iiave bettn very 
frequent. 

This Inner llall , with its screens of doorways that might be all 
closed, was capable, as we have seen, of being entirely isolated from its 
surroundings. Being of moderate size, moreover. It could be conveniently 
warmed during the chilly months of the year—whicli in ilus part of Crete 
extend from November to the beginning of April—by means of the clay 

’ Z*. 0/ .1/., i, p, 30^ and Fig, 22u. 
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chx^fing pans ai;cl movable hearths or braziers, of which so many remains 
were found throughout the Palace, Of fixed hearths, such as were usual 
under ihe colder climate of Mainland Greece, and winch at Mycenae go 
bact certainly within the limits of the AL 111 Period, there is here no 
trace. It is possible, moreover, that in this section of the Great Hall, 
which, when closed by the screen of tloors vtas that best adapted for ease 
anti comfort, the place of the seat of Itonour itself ^ras not a fixture iti tlie 
same way as in the adjoining 'Audience Chamber'* Its general position, 
so far as the scheme of arrangement went, must nevertheless have been 
against or near tlie wall on its Northerly side that its only solid 
boiindarj'. As the gypsum throne found in the West Quarter was con- 
siructed in two parts, the scat proper, imitated from woodwork* and tlie 
back, we may perhaps suppose that there was here, rather, a movable 
wooden stooL (See Coloured Plate XXI\^) 

Shields hung on Walk 

Along the base of the back wall of this inner compartment, as in tlie 
case of thoiK! of the oilier sections of the Hall, fragnieniai^^ remains were 
found of a painted spiral band that had originally covered the horizontal 
Ix'am above the high gjpsiim datlo (see sketch. Fig. 22 ^)^ 

'riiis spiralirorm band (Fig. - reflects the style and the general tone 
of the broader painted stucco frieze, of which remains are seen still attached to 
the wall in ihe bath-room of the neighbouring ^ Queen's Megaron \ Though 
diflerent In some details, it may also compare with that which traverses the 
* Shield Fresco' in the of the Grand Staircase. Put, as already 

noted, the spiral band w^as alone represented In the Great Hall, Of painted 
shlekls we have liere no trace. How, then, explain the absence of the most 
essential feature in the composition ? 

The answer can hardly remain in doubt, and has. indeed* been already 
suggested.^ 'Pltere was no need here for the fresco copies, since the great 
body-KhicIds themselves were suspended along the walls on the line of the 
spiral Ijand. Along the North wall of the Inner Hall there would liave 

^ U as if ibc field of pained (see Pig, 2^,1) wc may reengnize a sample of ihis 

stucco had betn deliberately ^qrii flown redccoraiion. Like numerous fragmciita found 
tbrouglkiJUt a lai^e |KirL of die Hall pre- in the * Lower I-"ast'\V^st Corridor* li was 
paratory to ei scheme of fedccomtion^ of which executed in the L. M, II style characteristic 
the hcapz^ of plaster Found on the floor bear of the bsE period of the building, 
evidence- In the piece of a fresco sbmv- * From a drawing bvAlongieur E. Gilli^roOp 
ing foliugc and a hull's foot found anaching fits. 

10 the lower part of the wall of the Ikill aLM^ve ^ See ahove. p. 507, 
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bceiv fre<* space for four. On the wall behind the canopy of the throne 
one could have been hung on either aide, and three more on the section 
opposite this. The remaining wall section of the ‘ Hall of the Double 



22 ^, Si'iKAi.ii'ORM Friojl wiiH Rosettes above Dam of ‘ Hall of the Double 

Axls \ 


Axes would together have accommodated another three, so that there may 
have been a do/en bucklers suspended in all. 

In order to realize the eftect produced, IMonsIctir E. Gillieron, at my Acmai 
refinest. executed in painted zinc two actual copies of these great body- Sjffed 
shields, answering in shape and dimensions—together with the imitation of 
the spotted ox-hides,—to two of those depicted in the Fresco. I'he yellow of 
the elongated bosses was in this case translated into gold plating, reproduced 
by means of foil. 1 hese shields have been now suspended by means of 
pegs on the restored painted band, from which the originals had hung, 
as shown in Fig. 22S. ^ 

Some idea of the winter aspect of this, the most private section of the Kestored 
Great Hall, may be gathered from the Coloured Elate facing the next page, lifner*^ 

1 his has been artistically exectitet.! in accordance with my suggestions, and 
reprotiuces the citect of its splendid ecpiipment ol great lx>dy-shlelds at case.'” 
suspended on the tvall, as In the ^legaron of Odysseus. Here the Mtnoaii 
L^rd is seen seated at ease on his stool in a verj' different fashion from that 
imposed by the fixed canopy in the ‘ Audience Chamber'. He warms his 
haiuis before a movable hearth, like those that have been found in a frag^ 
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men tar)' state elsewhere hi the Palace, the * notchetl jihmie ’ decoration of 
which, like that on the wings of Minoan griffins and sphinxes, was to be trans¬ 
ferred to the fixed hearth of the Mycenae Megaron. The doors aiul windows 
of the partition on tlie left, through which access was gained to the Western 
section of the Hall, with Its Portico open to the light-court on that side, are 
shown mostly closed to keep out the tiraught. but, apart from the openings, 
the light filters into the chirk corner of the Hall through the reebstained 
(Kirch ment panes. 

On the pavement, by the seated figure, is his gold-plated casrpio and 
* horned , gold-mounted sword, while sjjears rest against the corner of the 
chamber. 

There was, too, a religious side. On the face of it. the recurrence of 
the Uoiihle Axe sign on the blocks of the light-well bej'ond ma)' be 
reasonably supposed—as in the parallel repetition of the symbol on the 
piers of sanctuary crypts—to have a certain significance as to the character 
of the Hall itself. That this was so, indeed, Is strikingly corroborated by the 
discovery,* to be described l>eloiv, of the stepped socket of a ritual 1 >oiib1e Axe 
in theadjoining * Queen's MegaroiT. It is not without warrant, therefore, that 
on the pavement to the left of our illustration, there has been set a larger 
pyramidal socket of the same kind, from wliich, wreathed round with foliage 
like those of the I lagia Triada Sarcophagus.® rises the tall shaft of a similar 
baetylic weapon with broad blades, here shown gold-plated, resembling those 
stored in the Priest's House at Niru Khani,* 

Hy it is set, in a restored shape, another article of ritual furniture actually 
found on the South side of this Section of the Hall—namely, a tall ‘ rhyton ' 
of richly variegated breccia with black, grey, and porphyry-like veins. This 
vessel, of which the upper circuit of the body, with its fine fluting and the 
spring of the neck Tvltlt a round boldly relieved collar, has been jireserved, 
(see Fig. 2^0), had originally attained a height of about half a metre. It 
is of characteristic M, M, III fabric, but may well have remained an heirloom 
to the last days of the Palace, like the analogous Vrhytons' of breccia and 
white 'marble’ found in the Treasury of the Central Sanctuary in the 
West Quarter of the buildinsr.* 

.r-. ^ 


’ Pr fl/ J/., 1, |J. 54S 

* See bi^lowp p. 

* p. 1-ig, :| 17 . 

^ pp. 436, 437 and Fig. :il 3 . 

* /Mtiu, ik, Ft. 11, p. Si I, and cf- Ft. !, p- 2^5, 
K(gr iSDp 17 and iSp where ibe * rhyton* 


NOe t i of niarble-like Imu-stone may be taken 
to represoiil a slightly iattr and more elaborate 
eitamplep ef a similar fluted and collan.-d typen 
The latter recalls in its ^collar^ and pear- 
sha|>ccl oiitliiic a f j. ISI. I i [iftifitcd ' rhyton * 
fronii Fsdrji (X'o. 15). 


in.fVrE XXIV 



EtKSTORED INTERIOR VIEW OK INNER SECTION OF 'HAM. OF OOUBLE ;VXF-S' SHOWING SOSRKXDED SKIKLOS. 
POORS ANO WINDOWS TO LEFT OPENING ON WF-STERN SECTION 
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Kifi. ‘^30. ‘Rhvtox’ Of Variecathu 
Krecci\ iifc5T0»Ei»: KkOM ‘Hall oi' thk 
Double Axes IIeight 4^ cm. 

’ From evaniplc found in Tomb 1V, IsopaLi. 
* tls shape wiih the iwo-looiiccl handles 
answers to that of a ritual vessel frotn the 
Tomb of the 'Double Axes' at Isopata 


Oil ihe pavr-ment to the left of 
the Chamber is depicted a comem- 
porarj' L* I ti vessel' —also in all 
probability used for ritual libation ®— 
of a type that has such a close relation 
to the spiral frieze and suspended 
shields ofthe Hall Itself, that it might 
almost be supposed tO' have been 
made for use within it It has already 
been illustrated in relation to the 
* Shield Fresco* of the Loggia on the 
Stairs, and is adorned In a remarkable 
jaolychromc style with an eight-shaped 
shield on one side and a peaked 
Minoaii helmet on the other, with 
K[)i rail form designs on the back¬ 
ground.* 

All association of anotlier kind 
was also supplied by the discovery 
on the neighbouring wall among 
sherds of transitional M. M. Ill to 
L, M. I date, of fragmentary remains 
of a clay * fire-box *. of a type that 
recurs at Knossos and other Miiioan 
sites on floor-levels of this epoch. 
These, as shown by the section. 
Fig. 2ht/ of a complete specimen, 
had a perforated ‘fire-box' Avilh a 
hole below for the insertion of the 
charcoal, which could be afterwards 
stopped. 

The occurrence of the Double 
Axe stand in the'Queen's ■\legaron’, 
like the discovery of the ritual vases 
decorated with Double .Axes, as well 
as ofthe inscribed Libation Table and 
(.-ttvAaea/ogta, Kv, p. 51, fig) esccept lliat 

ihe latitr has a domed top, 

’ Sec above, p. 310, and Fig. l ir. 

* 'I’hts esE-anipIc taken from 
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DtJ^[ESTIC CULT OF MINOANS 
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Other cuU objects in the * House of the Frescoes together with a series of 

parallel find.s, sufficiently shows that the worship of the great Minoan 
tliviuity was by no means confined to the formally designed columnar 
shrines or pillar crypts. It was a worship that entered Into the household of 
private citisens as wet! as of princes, and even, as we have seen, into the 
house of Death.* In the inner compartment of the great Hall of the ‘ Domes¬ 
tic Quarter' at Knossos, even apart from the special indications that we 
possess, it cQultl be certainly presumed that there were the same facilities 
for securing at all times the actual presence of the tutelary Goddess. 
It was, as we know from the painted sarcophagus of Hagia Triada," 
through ritual libation—there indeed of a more wholesale kind and 
accompanied by the strains of the lyre—that the divinity itself could be 
prevailed on to descentl in bird form on to its sacred symbols. Like 
the baetylic columns of the earlier Terra-cotta Shrine * found in the ad¬ 
joining area, with tlte doves of tlie Minoan Goddess in her celestial 
as]>ect perched upon them, the Double Axes could themselves be 'possessed ' 
by the divinity. In that case, as on other occasions, ihe strains of incantation 
were provided by conch-sheil trumpets.® 


p. ait, fij*. 188. It is of ihc normal Minuan 
form. A 5 Mr, C, C* Ed^ar observes (/ev. 
ccriaifL types of ihes4^ objects naay have had 
n culinary uses 

’ /". ii, Fl p. 437 seqq. 

* Ah E.| TAf 7btffA 0 / tke Aacs 

\^v\ p. sijqq. 


’ Rr PnriLKrni^ // di 

//rfjAitj Tr/iidti (.l/fiiij, Afit.^ ix)s pp. 5-S6 and 
Pi. L (Cf, /i 0/ JLf 4 pp, 44c, 44 fj nnd 
i%3l7.) 

* H ^ Jf., i, p, seqq. and Fig. F* 

^ p, 223 + Figs, I 67 g 1G3, 
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j S4. The ‘Queen's Mecahok’ as kEcoNSTiTUTEiE 

If&ii’ far ^'trest-xes segn'^ated in Palace ? Epic iradithm : Isolated lialh 
al Tiiyns^and Alycetiaci PiPore open system at Knossos—movable hearths; 
Yet certain elements in c&mmsn with MainlaHti plan; Notched plume decora¬ 
tion oj Knossian hearths oh that of Alycenae ; Analogy supplied by relation 
of two Halls at Tiryns; The ' Dog's-leg Corridor'; Double Compat tments 
of ‘ Qnee/is J/egaron *; Pnva/e s/aircase and upper * Thalamos'; Piilared 
Stylobates of ' Queen's J/egaron '; Bi-coluntnar Portico and Eastern Eight- 
arca : Evidences of wind erosion: Data for earlier history of Afegaron ; 
■S/ft'cessiz^cpazvinents and levels; ' A/osaiho' pai'cnient below Gypsnm slabbing; 
‘ A'alderim ' pavc/nenl helenv this ; ‘ Afosaiko' system AL AT 11 b —Its original 
extension; Other evidences of AI.Af.Ifh date of 'Atosaiko' pavements; 
'Natme-pyinied' fresco svith sponges associated zvith ' Afosaiko' system; 
Ceramic parallels to process; Printed sponges a stage toii'ards later ‘Marine 
style ; Redgypsnnt border of' A/arine' panel; Gypsnw pavetnenl answ'crs to 
later slrncfnres; Underlying stratum M, Al, UIsl in East section of 
Alegaron ; in inner section AI. / ,i sherds predominate; Piilated stylohaie 
eonnected with M. M. Ill paving; Wooden benches along sfylobatcs; Double 
Axe socket found Central Stylobate; Ercseo of Dancing Lady ; Painted 
stucco relief xvith papyrus pattern—recalls ceiling decoration of Oreliomeiias: 
Parallels from Tiryntldan friezes ; Fits in with L, M. 1 redecoraiion ; South 
Light-area — AI. Af. II walls; Incidence of light; Eastern Light-area — 
successive walls; Reaccupation wait; Remains ofDolphin Fresco'; Oi'cr- 
lappiug of decorative systems ; Painted stmeo on LighEwell xoall; Section of 
'Dolphin Fresco' reconstituted; Painted clay tub; Hath-room of 'Queens 
M^aron'—remains of spiral frieze; Painted clay bath—L, A/. II reed 
lEcoraiion; ALAL III bath compared ; Water transport by hand laboitr; 
Rack passage with spiral baud; Tot letle Room and Latrine; Plaster dais; 
Great stone water-shafts in wall—possible cistern ; Excepiiottal conveniences 
of 'Queens A/egaron’—ideal interior view; Holes in pavement slab for 
game -Parallels from A la lit a and Gournta ; Afiitiatnre Fresco showing boys 
playing pavement game. 

In assigning sepamte apartments to tbe two sexes, and endeavouring 
to define die limits of die women's realm pro[>er in iheresidciumi quarter of 
the Palace, much caution and many reserves are necessarj'. That, according 
to the Minoan arrangements, the two sexes were to a certain degree 
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MKN’S AND WOMEN'S - MEGARONS’ AT TIRVNS 


segregateil is clearly shown by the * Miniature Frescoes illustrated above, 
where the Front seats are reserved for the ladies, and special standing room 
is set a[Jart for others on the platforms supplied by the intervening piers. 
As a warning, however, against drawing too sweeping conclusions from the 
separate and privileged accommodation ihtis accorded to the female sex, we 
are confronted with the appearance of women mixing in small groups vi ith 
crowds of men in the ' pit' below. 

On the other hand, epic tradition—which In many ways reflects so 
accurately the features of ^linoan life—-has pictured for us. in detail, palatial 
dwellings wulli separate quarters for w'omen. In the case of the later Palace at 
Tiryns—which has preserved the simpler Mainland plan In its most complete 
shape—two more or less Isolated halls of larger and smaller dimensions 
have been respectively identified as the Men's and Womens ‘ Megarons , 

In the Mainland plan, owing to the greater winter cold, it Itad been 
ncccssarv to adhere to the old indigenous usage ol fixed hcarths^“a tradb 
tion. indeed, common to Neolithic Crete, where perhaps it never wholly died 
out,’ Thanks, however, to the milder marine climate, these had been 
generally set aside under Southern infliiences in favour of portable heating 
appliances, such as movable hearths, braziers, and chafing pans. Even 
on the Mainland, ^Iiiioan traditions were still so strong that the most 
striking example of a fixeil hearth preserved to us that of the ^Tegaron 
at Mycenae—was decorated with the same sacral notched-plume border in 
painted stucco that was usual on the contemporary portable Itearths ol 
Knossos,* The fixed hearth itself—which must be sheltered from draughts— 
Imposed certain structural limitations,’'' and resulted in a predilection for 
a well waltcd'in compartment at the inner end of the * Megaton —as at 
I'iryns and Ttijrcenae—which itself may be regarded as a survival of the 
primitive - but and ben ’ dwelling, of such wide Aegean distribution. 


* See J\ if/ J/| ii, h P+ lind 

* /Mi/., is pp. sso, SSii 

4iil iL l-VagitlcrUs ol several painted tri|W.>d 
hearths terra-^iolta with this d^in^n 
p. 548, Fig. ailli, fi, d) were found in cotn- 
pany with niassieH of M- HI ^ pottery 
in the ‘ Koiiloura' or refuse |>h of ibe West 
Court. The nDtchb-d plume Is seen on votive 
arfijwst on the wings of gHfhiiSt and on the 
flom^ccs of the Goddess's robe. SeVp IoOk above> 
p, 346 and Coloured Plate XXIV* 

* See on this Dr. H. Macisenzie, Crc/ait 


ii srii, p. 250 seqt|.— 

S&iif/iim (/ CeNira/ 

//^irfA). Dr, Maekenisje observes I'hul the 
^ isolation of the Myeenaesn Megaronp whieh 
brings it into iiftrmlng contruitt with the Creiati 
type of hatl^ was siruciurally brought about 
through ihE intrixiuclion of the Centra! hearth ; 
this follows fnjni the mere fact that such an 
arrangement of Itearlh^ if tatenil draughts and 
eonseqiient smoke ^urtetits are to lie avoided, 
makes openings suob as dsK>rs or window’s 
impossible on any side but one ^ 
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Cloarly, if this fixed fortiT of hearth was to be adhered to, such a hall 
as that of the ‘ l>ouble Axes with its rows of doorways and iriiile iiorticoes 
openiiiij into inner courts, Wfis quite tiuthinkable. 

[n spite, liowever, of the diver^'cuce in this respect from the architectural 
model supplied by the i»reai Cretan Palace, we are yet eutilled to trace in 
the simpler arrangenients visible at Tiryns regarding the segregation of 
the men's and women’s apartments, a real parallel to that presented by the 
' Domestic Quarter' at Knossos. There is, indeed, a much greater fnnda’ 
mental community' between the Mycenaean and the Minoani plans than 
archaeologists—affected by a kind of ' Helladic’ mirage—have hitherto 
Iwcn willing to admit. The characteristic fonr-sqnare hall itself with its 
four columns, though it found its proper place in connexion with a fixed 
central hearth under the Continental climatic conditions rife both East and 
West of the Aegean island world, is itself a recurring feature of Minoan 
domestic construction.' The ‘ Vestibule ’ of the ‘ Men’s Megaron ’ at Tiryns. 
with its three doorways leading into a bi-columnar portico opening in turn 
on a court, is framed strictly after the analogy of the Western sections of 
the' Hall of the I double Axes', The Tiryns Court, indeed, is much more than 
a mere ' light-well but, with its surrounding porticoes, it finds a twv close 
parallel In the Central Courts at Phaestos and Mallia, and perhaps, if it could 
now be completed, that of Knossos itself. At ^lycenae, on the other hand, 
the smaller Court outside the Megaron finds its natural suggestion in a 
3Tinoan ‘ light-wellso much so that In restoring its elevation the Knossian 
* Hall of the Colonnades' has served In part as a modcL 7 he absolute 
correspondence in details of these r^Iainland halls strikes the eye. The 
ornament of the fixed hearth of Mycenae is a religious motive taken over 
from the movable hearths of Knossos. The frieze with its kyanos inlays 
found in the vestibule of the * Men’s Megaron ’ at riry ns is not only of 
Cretan material, but is Itself the decorative outcome of the half-rosette and 
trigh'ph friezes in vogue in our Palace in the immediately preceding age. 
The fresco design of the bull and fenude acrobat is a poor copy from the 
same source, and the great ‘Shield Fresco’ of Knossos was artistically 
adopted at 1 iryns on a smaller scale, even to the reproduction of similar 
colour effects. 
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* A goxtd example of this has given in [wint to a c]erest<iry above. As n mEitier of 

the I’lfln of ‘House B' at Talaikastro, witerc fact the iiavcniLnl hdre shows a square opuning 
the ^Icgaron {fi) shows four cutumn-bases pointing lo a more or less o[H?n area. The 
arrangftl in a square (/■.//n. 11,1). 5OS, hearth here, though it may have been mov- 
Fig. 3 .'> t; see /•'. A:. .Sw///. Pn/er^ 1923, able, clearly li.id a fivcil iilace. 

Pt. i). The arrangement in this citse seems to 
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AtuJogy mutafidJs, the relation of the ‘ Men’s Megaron ’ at 'riryns to 

Ky rela- the sntaller ' Megafon ’ altrihtitcil to tlte women supplies a very near analogy 
which the * Hall of the Double Axes ‘ stands to the neighbouring 
»t Tiryns. < Queen's Megaron When, moreover, it is remembered that in the case of 



Flo- E’l AN' STiowisfi IWrt ok jhh Later Aehopoi.is (T.. M. Ill) at Tikv.vk won 

1'hoi'vi.a asp Palace llALUt, 


the Tiryns 'Mcgaron' the existing plans are largely based on the sub¬ 
structures of walls, and that door openings may iiave existed in places where 
the}’ have not been recogniited, the possibility lemains ojnm that the parallel 
Avas still closer than appears from the Plan, t'ig, *2:12, here reproduced for 
comjiarison,' and that the connexion between the two Tirynthian Iialts, 
if still by a roundalmiit routi-, tvas somewhat more tlirect than is there 

' 1‘rom (i. Kudcpuat^t, 7/nwJ, ii, p, j, ttm Tinm, 
















CIRCUI l UUH ACCESS Tu WOMl-N'S QUARTERS ^5;^ 

sKowli, This ionuoiis pixssa^rc’Wiu htid?> fts iii tltc ' 

Corridor* at Knosso.s ilescrilied below* 

ft has 1>een noted above ihut an o[icn ^^angivay led frotti the West end 

oJ the Southern IigIiUare*a of the ' Hall of ihe Donlile Axes’ tfn a door on 

the left, ^ivini; access lo two small back chambers—[>erhapa for atietitlaius— 

the fnrtl^er of uhlcli was ^ 

. . , , METREy' 

m commiiiucation both so o /i g 

with the portico of tlie 

A-hit’cn s Me^aroit ‘and 

die area that lighted its 

inner compartment 

'I’his strictly con¬ 
trolled and distiiictl}^ cir¬ 
cuitous route — iiiu r- 
cepted thus by closed 
chambers—was su|>|ile- 
snenteil by ^vhat was no 
doubt the main line of 
acce^vs. til at, nainely , to 
winch admittance was 
< di tai n ed by d le Sou th er n 
doorway of the 'Audi¬ 
ence Chamber' of tlie 
greater Hal him mediate- 
]y ihiit into ft from iJte ' l.owcr HastAWsi Corridor', 1‘roiii 

the double bend of the short passage thus entered it has been known from tlie 
time of the excavation as the ‘ Dog‘s-Ug Corridor'. It was evident that 
tlie doiitde turn, iviih its (.kiors at either eiitl, greatly enhanced the privacy 
of the room beyond. Some of its gypsum dado slabs, as also those widi 
wlilch it was paved, were in a singularly goixl state of preservation ; tests 
made below the paxing, however, produced no sherds later than !\T. !\t. III.’ 
and its construction may therefore be regarded as conicmporar}' with that 
ot the * Hall of Double Axes 

[’hottgh short, ihc crooked |>assage-way must alwaj s have been deckhxlly 
dark, aiul the contrast is the more agreeable, when, on reaching its left turn, 
there ii|iens the view ot the smaller Iiall. —now reconstituted,—known as the 
’Oueen's Megaronwith its brilliant colouring set off by the abundant 
lighting. 
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The * Queen's Megaron 

This chamber, the Western Seciloii of which was thus entercti, was 
dividetl into two com par cm cuts by a pillared stjlobate with a doorway on 
its Northern extre¬ 
mity which opened in¬ 
to the covered area of 
a portico w'ilh a small 
light-court beyond 
At the same time a 
similar pillared stylo 
bate, entirely shutting 
the South side of this 
Western section, 
opened on a nar¬ 
rower light-area l>e- 
yond. These arrange¬ 
ments secured not 
only a good supply of 
fresh air, but a dif¬ 
fused, reflected light, 
much of the original 
effect of wdtich has 
lieen recovered bj' the 
recon Slit in ion of the 
upper structures. 11 will be seen that it woultl Itave been as easy here com¬ 
pletely to close in ihe inner com^iartment of the Megaron by means of a row 
of doorw'ays that could be left open or shut, as it was in the case of the 
rteighbouring ‘Mall of the Double Axes^ liut perfect seclusion ivheii 
needed was here secured in another way by n jtrivatc staircase that led from 
a doorvray placed beside that of the * Dog's-1 eg Corridor’, and comiiuini- 
caied above with a chamber aircaily referreil to, ovcrlt ing^ the inner com¬ 
partment of the Megaron. In the last Age of the Palace the entrance to this 
Staircase- —originally only separated from that of the * Pog’s-leg Corridor ’ 
by a thin partition—was partly blocked by a ])ier of masonry, evidently 
inserted to give additional security to tlie upper flights of stairs, (Sec Plan. 
Fig. 'iiW, and Photographic \'iew, Fig. ‘i:U,) Indications of a similar make¬ 
shift device w'ore noticeil between the columns of the first flight of the Grand 
Staircase. Uf the piers themselves there were only disjointed remains, but 
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PILLARED STVLOHATRS WITH BENCHES 


the coping slabs between the cclamiis of the lowest flight of stairs had been 
removed to make jjlace for them. 

hi these precautionary works the fear of some fresh seisntic catastrophe 
makes itself clearly visible. 

'l‘he anterior section of the ‘ Tlialanios ' to which tile staircase led formed 
a verandah with a baUisirade overlookifijr the little light-coart on the East 
side, and we may siip^Kise that its inner section was provided with w'iiulow 
openings of the ordinarv'kind, from which, owing to tlie compiirative lowness 
of the wall ’ on the East side of this little room, it won Id have had a view 
of the hi lb top opposite, The verandah itself at the same time would have 
supplied passage-way to iw'o small chambers on the Soiitli, answering to 
the two Ijelow'. which maj' well have servetl as bedrooms. The floor of an 
inner compartment, opening into the interior section of the ' Thalamos'. had 
been partly preser\'ed in iHu,- answering to that of the bath-room liclow, 
and doubtless setnniig the same purpose. ^See Plan. Fig. tibd. below.) 

or the * Queen’s Megaron ‘ itself the most conspicuous feature was 
supplietl by the two lines of narrow pillars set, in the case of each series, on 
^ stylobate, one of which divided the two sections, while the other 

flanked the interior space of the room, securing for it excellent lighting from 
the light-area that bordered it on its Southern side. These pillars, as will 
be seen from the Coloureil Frontispiece, have been restoretl above with 
stepped cornices which were such a favourite Minoan finish. 

T he doorway at the Northern end of this pillared stylobate oj>eiis into 
a portico with tw-o columns, one of which is partly visible in I'ig. 2^1 The 
adjoining wall of the light-area beyond shows a course of fine gypsum 
blocks resting on a limestone plinth, and in turn supporting other large 
blocks of gritty Ihnestont. 1 lie outer limestone blocks seem for some 
considerable lime to have been exposed—ow ing doubtless to the ruin of the 
other side of the art^a—to the tull biry ol the South wind and, as alreadv 


noted,'* illustrate ilu; same lurm of wind denudation visible in the cliffs of 
the gorge above. 

It was only owing to supplementary researches, interrupteil by the Great 
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War, blit finally carried 10 campleilon in 1929, tliat it has been possible at 
laiit to solve. In a certain measure, the difficult but hijrldy interesting prob¬ 
lems regarding the earlier architectural stages represented in the area of the 

■ Oiieen s Mejjaron 

The i>rertnnnary excavation by uhich the gypsiini pavement of the 

■ Megaron' was reached had itself been greatly impeded by the same 

obstruction that had been encotmtered over the lloors of the neighboLirliig 
area to the North, including part of the ‘ Hall of the Double Axes and the 
'Lobby of the Wooden Rosts'. Here, too, in view of a comprehensive 
scheme of restoration set on foot in the last days of tlie I'alace, great 
masses of lime had lieen accumulated which everywhere formed a solid 
layer. The adjoining bath chamber had been used as a special deposit of 
this material, while a late containing lime stootl in its entrance passage. 

A small room immediately South of the portico of the ' Megaron ’ was found 
moreover to have been actually turned into a kiln, in the superficial stratum 
of which were foumi a number of mature .Mycenaean cups and vases. It was 
obvious, too, that the plaster 011 the Norih wall, as probably on the destroyed 
upper part of the East wall, and again in the corritior leatling to the inner 
rooms to the est, had been deliberately picked away and liirown aside in 
the heaps in which it was found. Oddly enough the earlier decorative [daster 
has only been [^reserved in its place on the upjier part of tJie walls of the 
bath chamber, which itself had been convertotl into one of the chief 
receptacles for the restorer's lime. 

Much, however, remained to be elucidated that was not touched l>y our 
somewhat arduous work of clearing duriug the Spring of 1902. At that 
time indued, with mnch perishable evidence to be safeguarded—including 
the carbonized remains of the benches—nothing more liad been attempted 
than to clear out the whole area to the floor-level of the ' Megaron ' as it 
existed in the last Age of the Ralace, and at the same time to extract the 
important painted plaster fragments from the surface deposits. 

^ Mosaiko ’ Floor of M. M. 11 /> Date. 

A much more complicatod ]>robiem. however, reinaiited to be Invesli- 
galed. Below the level cleared by the original excavation lay two further 
well-marked floor-levels. There were lurre in fact rej>resemeil at least four 
siratigriipliic phases. How much of the earlier history of the Hall would 
have lieeit lost w'ithout further exploration 1 

On raising a series of the gypsum paving slabs—which were some 
4-5 centimetres thick—at various points within the two inner sections of the 
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I'k;, 2a.>, 'Mosmko' I^.vvumksi (M. M, IIhcnkath f..\tkk Ovi'sini Si.\nBiNt. KaJiT 

Ut CkMKAL StVI.CJHAJ H Ok Mk^AKOS’ IlkOKKN OKI’ Ttl rkn' r«k CON'RiKL'CTlOS 

Of i5TYI,0M-V’IK (vSSlitl.K TO LkIT Cl' Pav li>|Bj; j ). 

‘ M^-garoii' there came 10 beneath an in ter veiling deposit of a uniform 

depth of from 9 to lo centimetres, a very fine example of a pavement of the 
class already ilescribcd as * mosaiko'.' This consisted of irregular jxilygonal 
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slabs of the very bard material known ^^dfivy&uXSXt&o^, or^almoiKl stone;—iii 
trutb a kinti of iroti-sione, often showing variegatetl lutes and striatEons, 



>SG* 23n. Sectiok I3KKHAT1! GvpfiLm Si AR|1|^:G or Wji-t: Skciion of ^ <J^uo:n's Megahos* ; 

55now 1X0 ^KALI'flKlM ” pAVKMHJiT UXDEH; iNrURVFNTtfG ‘ MoSAlKO*. 


and compactCil togedter by means of a kind of clay and stucco cement ^ritb 
A bright red facing. A view of a patch of tliis, near the doonvay of the 
Eastern section of the I lall, is giveit in Fig. 2^15, but ihc pliotognipliic repro- 
tluction call give no idea of the delicate colour effects of liiie separiite slabs, 
or of the biilliant red hue of their interstices, 

Tliese slabs, l>eautifully smoothed and fiiiishc<l on their iipjter surface, 
were uneven below, varying in thickness from about 6 to T 2 centimetres, and 
the deposit beneath them, containing the M.M, II & shcrtls, was of a mean 
depth of about 20 ccntimeire.s. In several places—as for instance in tlte small 
area uncovered about the mitkile of the V^'cst seciEon of the * Megaton \ and 
j>hotograpineally reproduced in Fig. 'ilO!—tins was fuuml t(> overlay a pave- 
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ment of an earlier, rougher kind (Ivat is very characteristic of the earliest 
phases of iKe Palace historv. It was called by ilie workmen ' kalderim from 
the reminiscences it suggested of Turkish cobbled roads. Its unevennesses 
had, however, been originally concealetl beneath a thick plaster coating. 

Tlie fine ’ mosaiko ' pavement thus seen in its relative position between 
the early Middle Mitioan 'kalderim' and the gypsum slabbing that already 
marks the earlier M. M. 111 phase, hatl a wide extension throughout the 
area afterwards occupied by the covered sections of the ‘Queen’s Megaton’. 
The test excavations beneath the later pavement, here carried out in all 
directions, brought out the evidence of it at all points, though no trace of it 
was found inside the adjoining batlvroom,* 

Two remarkable facts resulted from tliese explorations as carried by 
me to their final conclusion in 1929. It is clear, in the first place, that this 
'mosaiko' pavement had originally extended without a break tliroiighout 
Ixjih covered sections of the ‘ Megaroiri, At one point, indeed, the continuity is 
still mamtained, one of the ' mosaiko ’ pavement slabs running under the South 
pier of the door-opening that connected the two sections. On the other hainl, 
it is also clear that, except apparently Jntheca,se of the doorway, it was on all 
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cut into or removed wherever the structures of the existing * ^^cg^l^on’ 
came In contact with it. It was thus cut —only Irrrijiil-ir edges being 

left^ in order to lay the foimdadons of both the Central and the Sonthem 
pillared stjlobatc. Fhe breaking off of the pavement on the Eastern side 
of this is clearly shown In the photographic I'lgiire 2.^0. It was cut into in 
a wholesale fashion along die borders of the stylobate that stipported the 
two columns of the Portico beyotidp bcne^Ltli which large fomulation blocks 
were laid It breaks off in a similar manner on the borders of the bath-room. 

It wdll be seen that It k now impossible to ascertain the exact boundaries HdonKsio 
of the earlier floor. Hut so iniich we may at least gather. The * mosaiko" t^arTicr^ 
pavement^ of which we have such extensive roinainsH belongs to w hall 
without any central division like tiuit of the kuer ' Megaronbut filling 
a single space. That it terminated East in a line apiiroxlmately corre¬ 
sponding w^ith ihat of the existing Portico may in itself be inferred tmni 
the analogy of the original Eastern boinidary of the similar pavement in the 
' Mall of the Double Axes", wliich is seen to luive been very exactly followed 
by the Eastern Portico of that Ilalb This condpsion, moreover, was con* 
firmed by a very Interesting find. During tlie excavalion, undertaken in 
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1929, iivliicli laid bare the massive gypsum block supiiorting the Southern 
column of the later ‘Megaron’, there came to light, together with some 

iron-stone slabs of the ‘ mosatko' 
class, a large fragment of a 
column-base of the tall early form, 
cut out of a very tine black stone.' 
As part of both the topand bottom 
face of this was preserved, the 
exact height, 4S cvntimejires, as 
well as the diameter, centi¬ 
metres, could be recovered and 
I lie whole restored as shoiivn In 
Fig. A clearly marked liand 

of rough surface, 12 centimetres 
high, showed the original depth 
of the base from the upper level 
of the pavement, so that it would 
have risen above it 36 cm. A 
further rough band j r cm, wule, but less well marked, sliow'ed ihat It had been 
later set in a pavenient at a higher level, above which it rose only 25 cm. 
Above this line tlie polishetl face of the stone was brilliantly preserved. 

It ivill be seen that wherever exact chronological evidence is forth¬ 
coming the fine * mosalko * class of pavement marks some considerable 
restoration of the building that took place towards the close of M. M. IT A- 
1 his is well shown in the case ot the ‘Room of the Knobbed Pilhos', 
described above, where slabbing of this class had truncated an M, llif 
'knobbed pltlios standing on a typical ‘ kalderim ' floor.^ In this Section, 
too, a clay and stucco floor, supporting vessels of M, M- III a date, is 
almost immediately superposed on the ‘mosalko' level. In the neigh¬ 
bouring N.W. Portico a variety of this class of troii-stone pavement 
appears, in which the slabs are of a reclaiignlar sha^je, its M. M. II date 

being also establislied by the character of the sherds that lav immediatelv 

■■ ^ 
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KATURE-PRINTED SPONGES ON WALLS ^563 

beneatli it.' Here again, moreover, we liiiiJ the pavement in conoejiIon with 
a type of column-bases of the tall M, M. 11 class, composed in the case of 
the preserved example of a grey limestone witli light anti dark striatioits, 
and about 55 centimetres in height. 

Of the decorative system with which this ‘mosalho’ stage w’as asso¬ 
ciated as regards painted ]>lasLcr. it nray be worth while calling attention to 
some evidence recently aci|uire(l in another quarter of the building. Con¬ 
sidered in relation to the ' Marine style which left its most sphrndid record on 
tlie walls of the ‘ Queen's Alegaron ' as rebuilt during the succeeding M. ^T. Ill 
Period, this evidence has, indeed, a very direct bearing on its artistic history. 

‘Mosaiko’ Floor associated with ‘Nature-printed* Fresco showing 
Sponges: Beginnings of ‘ Marine Style*. 

Supplementary explorations underiaken in 1939 in the area of the North- 
We.Ht Portico led to the acquisition of some very jivtcrc-sting evidence as to 
the class of decorative wall-painting that had existed in the structures with 
which this pavement and its adjoining portico were associated* 11 appears that, 
about the time when the neighbouring * Lustml Area' was built, the Western 
border of the entrance on this side was rearrangett, its new We.st wall, 
indeed, containing fragments of the iron-stone slabs taken from a part of 
tlie M. M, II ^ pavement“ here lirokeii away. I lere, below the M. M, HI er 
threshold anti jjartly extending under the later wall, were found considerable 
remains, largely indeed fragmentary, of painted stucco wall-deco rat ion the 
first example of fresco painting not of a purely geometrical class which can 
be definitely dated to M. M, 11 ti. always remembering that wall fresco may 
somewhat antedate the actual remains of flooring. The ceramic compari¬ 
sons point to M, M. n I 

On a veryf dark, almost black, grounti had been painted, in bright 
orange at more or less regular intervals aiul similarly disposed, rows of 
identical designs of objects showing a cellular texture within a somewhat 
irregular outline. It became at once evident that the objects thus repro¬ 
duced were small sponges, and at the same time the absolute conformity of 
one design witli another made it clear that there were here repetitions of 
the same model- I ii Ollier words, this tiecorative scheme had been laid on 
the dark lime plaster surface when still damp, according to the regular 
fresco process of the Minoan decorators, by the repeated use of.i single small 
sponge di[)pcd from time to time in ochrcoiis paint. What we have in this 

' Excavations- of 1929- a luiauru stiigu of M. M. II, a fi:w carlicT, hut 

’ Tests ruiidti iii 1939 lienuath its slabs tuiihin^ lalur, 
produced a nunihcr of shtrUs l>el«iti{<ini: in 
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case to ilo with therefore is a process of ‘ naiure-printinjj liere made use of 
in a mechanical manner to produce the maximum of decorative show with 
a minimum of labour.’ The spirit of this work is in fact thorouglilj; modern. 
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Fig. 23t!. Si-xtion of Wau, I'i.aster showing Nature-pbintkti Sponges rAinViEn 
OCHREOL'S VkU.OW O-N A I>,VRK GrOUNP (riiOHAIll.V M, M, Kil), 

and the resulting effect when spread over a wiiole chamber must have vied 
with that of a Victorian wall-pafier wliere tiie same bunch of roses is rejwated 
in every direction—horizon tally, vertically, and diagonally. 

Fig. fiUk, mechanically reproduced for me by means of a tracing, shows 
the repetition of the sponge motive on one of the larger [ueces from the 
painted plaster deposit. In Fig, 23 !i an illustration is given of the result of 
similar imprints by a small modern sponge from the Candia market. 

it is interesting to recall the fact, already recorded,* that the same pro¬ 
cess was at that time in vogue among vase-painters. Fig. ‘ 24 n shows a 
M. [1 <1 cup ivtih a series of imprints iit white on a black ground evidently 
made by a small sponge on the end of a stick such as painters still use. V arious 
parallel instances have been given—all belonging to the same epoch — 
of similar mechanical method.s of repeatiitg designs, among them C-Uke 

' Mt. N<K!t llvaUm infijriiis nut that iipoTi|;es * P.ef M,, i, pp. j,;4 and and Fig. I8t,^ 
are siill used in the tamt way by modern (here re[iTodtice(t in Fijj. :?-|ny 
decorators. 
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figures,' printed, apparently, by means of a half section of rcetl. The repe- 
ittlon of stamped designs Is also frequent on the fine ' egg-sbeir bowls with 



I'lej, 23 fi. IsiTKiNTS oi-' Mookrn Sponok. 


metallic lustre imitative of silver originals, while in some cases the tachet of 
the potter is repeated with a stamp bearing hieroglyphic characters.- 

At a later date ^aboiit the close of M, M, III A—w'e have seen, a very 
close j>araUel in mechanical wall-decoraiion presented by the geometrical 
arrangement of crocus-clumps on a large painted stucco fragment from the 
* House of the Frescoes',® where, however, the separate sprays, though 
almost identical with one another, seem to have been subsequently touched 
up by the painters brush. 

It is at the same time undeniable that the unit of decoratix'e multipli¬ 
cation made use of in ttiis case and that of the sponges—^as in tlie wall- 
paper designs cited for comparison—w'as itself selected as an object of 
natural beauty. The choice of a siionge for mechanical reproduction, 
though doubtless of exceptional convenience for the purpose, must, iit fact, 
be also taken in connexion with tlte Minoan artistic appreciation of marine 
forms. The beginnings of what may be called thu ‘ marine style' are 
already very well marked in the vase-painting of the first Middle Minoan 

' /' of M., i, p. J45, 185, * Ibid., i, p. 343 , Fig. 182, o 

' ii, Pt. [I, p. 459, Fig. 271. 
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EVOLUTION OF 'MARINE' STYLE 


Period, and qn one bowl, a mo iigst swimming fish, we see red-col on red objects 
with white dots which, though of elongated shape, must very probably be 
recognized as S|>otiges,' So, too. though in the instance given sponges were 


actually printed on vases 
as on the trails, we also 
see them more individu* 
ally delineated by artistic 
methods. Sketchy delinea¬ 
tions of what apjjear to 
l)e sponges above a yellow 
rock with red serpentine 
veins are seen on i^arc of 
a ‘Marine’ representation 
from tlie ' 1 louse of the 
Frescoes' {Fig. 241). The 
sea-water is here indicated 
by a tleep l>lue. 



In any case the fact 



■ mosaiko' floor of the earlier liall tliat had occupied the site of the ‘ Queen’s 
Megaron ' was associated in the case above cited with a ' marine style * of 


this simple mechanically reproduced kind has a sjjectal interest in relation to 
its subsequent history. For, as we shall see, this style in some respects 


attained its highest development in the * Dolphin Fresco* that adornetl its 


later walls. 

That the facilities of * nature-printing' offered by sponges gave a 


special prominence to these sea products in fresco work of this claa 


including their reflections in gem tyjies and small reliefs—is only what might 
have been expected. Often W'e see a combination of a porous spongiose 
texture acconi|ianIed with small ramifications that recall certain corallines 
or algae. Or again, as below, in the ‘Dolphin Fresco’ itself* there appear 
irregular globular excrescences with small spiky projections like those of 
sponges (Fig, 242). 

An early evidence of the existence of the marine class of decoration in 
this part of the‘ Domestic Quarter’ is afforded by a remarkable seciio!’i of 

• JK fl/.V,. i, p, i8«, fig. 131, hut the spiky outlines |>o[nt rather to those 

* rkw fW, i, p, 543 , Fig. 3'J5. ‘i tn< ex- ol' apongtrs. 

cfL^ccncai are; thtre compsiriid with cromlliitej 
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Fig. 2-11. Stosg>-s or Sjcawkkds ai:ovk Koch w ith 
Skrt’ENTINK Vi-ujis: 'HoUJiHof Frehcoks*, Knussos. 



ft£0 BAND 


Fio. 212. 

J'AHT OK UOR[>KK Or ' Doi.l'HI V FrKSCO 
sH'JWiXG iil>ON«:K'l-IKK rjHftWTIlS. 


wlial seems to have been 
ihc lower bonier of some 
lari^e panel in this 
'marine style" foiiiul hi 
a space fornieriy occupied 
by the * Service Stair* 
case’’ to the North-East 
of the ‘Queen's Megaroii* 
(Fig. It was cut 

out of a kind of red, por¬ 
phyry-1 ike gypsum, much 
ill vogue from about the 
middle of M. M. U I, and, 
(Vom the [.'ositioii in 
which it lay, was probably 
derlved from some upper 
room on this side. It 
fits on in form to the class 
of marine inlays and re¬ 
liefs so beautifully ilUis* 
trated by the faience 
group from tiie '1‘emple 
Repositories, and, indeed, 
closely resembles, though 
on a much larger scale, 
the ramifying border, 
with its suggestions of 
marine grow’iiis, that w-as 
there associated with the (lying- 
fish and sea-shelts.^ For the 
■jiatiire-priniitig ’ itseh' more¬ 
over, we have a striking con- 
leinjjorary parallel in the terra¬ 
cotta reliefs from the ‘ Kou- 
loura ' of the West Court — 
foniul in association with masses 

* 75 . 

Ft does not seem 10 have Tjcen jj.irt of 
a seal ihcfe 

^ /^ £/J/., if pfi. 5 jo-j!. ami Fig. 379. 
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GYPSUM PAVEMENT AND PILl.ARED STYLOBATES 


of M. M. ID sherds—representing; sea creatures like limpets^ ijecEeiy-shells* 
barnades^and small crabs niouIded from matrices formed on the actual objects.^ 
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Fic. 2-13. pAMTor PkcuHaTIVL BnKt^iLk is Ro) t'jVP^^VM iM stating Rock ^vith 
Masskti GhOwrHS. (VV'juih ^4 ig cm ) 

Gypsum Pavement and Pillared Stylobates of ' Queen's Megaron 
The gypsun: slabbing that, as we have seen, overlaj' the fine * mosaiko ' 
pavement—separated from it by a deposit from 9 to jo centimetres thick— 
has every appearance of being a continuation of that, already described, 
'which covered the interior sections of the 'Mall of the Double Axes with 
whicli, indeed, it is connected without a break by the similar |iavement of 
the inten'cning ' Dog’s-leg Corridor'. In both these cases a series of 
exploratory excavations showed ihat tlie latest pottery fonnti beneath the 
pavement-level belonged to a mature stage of M. Ill i?. It was reason¬ 
able, therefore, to exjiecl the same result from the numerous tests made 
beneath the floor of tlie 'Queens Megaton’, and as regards the Eastern 
Section this expectation was verified, explorations in a pure element beneath 
the slabs producing only early M, M. Ill siierds. But in the case of the 
inner Section of tlie Mall the results of simitar researches beneath the 
gypsum pavement in various parts of this area were consistently diliefent 
from this. There were in many places mixcil elements, but it inav be said 

’ /t J/., i, pp. I'ijfs. 380, 3Sl. 
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that ill all cascis [joitery bolongin^ to the earlier stage of L. M, I came to tr inner 
light, and this class was generally preciomtnant. It looks, therefore, as if for l, m, 1 „ 
some reason the slabbing of this Western Section had been taken up and 
perhaps partly renewetl at the time of the considerable restoration and re- iwtc. 
decoration of this Onarter, of which we have so much cvitlence, towards the 
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middle of the First Lute ^liiioaii Period. A good record of the new stvle 
of wall-decoration due to that era was in fact still visible in the remains of 
the spiral tinil rosette band stiil attached to the wall of the neighbouring 
Bath-room. 

It is clear that the two pillared stylobates that form the tiistinguishing 
feature of this Hall and one of which divides it iivto two parts were coi> 
striicted at the same time as the earlier jxirt of the gypsum pavement 

They themselves represent a new and compendious expedient of ihe 
Minoaii architects, serving more than one purpose at the same time. The 
pillars themselves, while so shaped as to let through the maximum of light 
and air, fulfilled the further function—analogous to that of the lines of door 
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368 SECTION OF CENTRAL STYLOHATE; LOW BENCHES 


posts in tile neighbouring t tall—of acting as a support for the main rafters 
above. At the same time the raised central part of the stylobate, on which 
the pillars stood, in conjiinction with the ledges on either side supplied a 
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convenient base for lines of wooden benches. The surface of the woodwork 
of these was finished oft witli coloured plaster, which, as sliown in the 
Section, Eig, 2-Lri, curved up behind against the bevelled edges of the coping 
slabs so as to form a more convenient seat. For the sake of still gj-eaicr 
comfort this in turn may ivell have been covcreil with gay cushions, 11 rose 
only 38 centimetres above the pavement level, and seems to have been 
primarily designed as a w^oman's seat. 

So much of the strucuire of these benches, including a good deal of the 
carboniiied wood, was preserved at the time of excavation as to make it 
ix>ssible to restore them in their original form. Fig, 244 shows TVTr. 'I’heodore 
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Eyfes original plan, whil^ the detailed section of the stylobate m relation 
to the successive floor-levels gi\'eu in Fig. ‘245 ad<Js the result of the later 
expl ora t tons. 

1 he core of the central structuire itself coiisistcLl of ^olid blocts^ anil 
the intervals visible in its raised part, as well as the faces of both stylobates 
ou the sides flanking the inner area of hall,’ were furiher covered with slabs 
of that material The -Section. Fig. ‘ 245 , whidi it has l>een now possible to 
complete, of the stylobate of the central pillar screen shows the base of one of 
the piers, the wooden seats with their plaster coating, and the foundations, 
below, of the gypsum core. These rest in turn on the remains of an early 
■ kalderim ' pavement. Above this, on a level with the base of the gypsum 
blocks, gaijs are shoivn where the slabs of the ‘ mosalko ‘ lloor are broken 

I he pillared stylobate fornied part and parcel of the fabric of the whole 
‘ Megaron’ as constructetl about the dose of the early phase of the 
Third Middle Mitioan Period. Its Southern line in fact forms a section of 
the exterior wall-line on that side. Ihe correspoitding wall North is itself 
an integral part of the same system as the ‘ Hall of the Double Axes' and 
its connected Structures ; it is observable, indeed, that both the limestone 
and the gypsum blocks of the North wall of the ‘ Megaron ' bear Double Axe 
signs, incised in a somewhat superficial manner identical with that visible in 
the case of the signs on the light-well wall of the larger Hall and to which 
its nante is owing. 

1 he presumption, confirmed by other evidence, th.it the repetition of 
the signs in the case of the ‘ Hall of the Double Axes* had a real relation 
to the doinestic ritual performed within it^ was curiously verified in this case. 
A small limestone socket, of the steptied pyramidal kind diaracteristic of 
those in which the Double Axes were set, was in fact discovered near the 
South end oi the central sttdobate. It has been restored in position with 
the -sacred weapon on a shaft about a metre high In the Coloured Plate 
showing—so far as can be recovered from the data’liefore us—ihc Interior of 
the ‘ Megaroit' as it originally existed in the early days of the .Nmv Era. 


Fresco of Danctng Lady, 

An interesting record of what seems to ha\-e been the L, M. I « decora¬ 
tion of the ‘ Megaron ' was recovered from a heap of detached stucco fragments 
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FRESCO PANEL OF DANCING LADY 


Fresco of that lay on the South side of the Eastern light-areaJ Remains of a panel 
Ijwiy* * found among these showed the U]>per part of the figure, about half natural 



Fig. 24^. rtLLi\R& or Central Doohw^av and ^tvloilate of ‘ fJor-RN's Megaron ' 
tJF.5.TOKKO, SKOWJNG K El'MCA OF FhESCO OF " LEvNClNfi I Jim \ 

* dancing lad)-, already illustrated hi relation to the fresco dejiicting 
^^1^ the ‘ Sacred Grove and Dance As is indicated by tbe coloured photograph 
reproduced in PL X XY, here, she Is clad in a Jacket of the fashionable type 

‘ It wiis round tihoui 70 cm, above llie level wult of ibc Iii;ht-ar<r3. 
of ihe cement |eiwnient near ibc top of u heap ‘ See uliove, pp. 70, 71, and I-ig. -in* Cf-, 
of painted pIjisttT ftiigmenis, eoniulnintt also too, tht- blivl; and ttbice dmwine, Xsiftfas, 
niitny remains of the * Polptuti Fresco’, wliicb Jif/'art, iijoj, p. 55, 28. 

lity OP. l»Dih sides of the b-ist c^f ilie Eaier 
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FRESCO FRAGMENT SHOWING UPPER PART OF DANCING 
GIRL (SucMTtr REDurip) 










PAINTED PAPYRI FORM RELIEF 


Af 1 

witlT a \ ellow j^roimd anti blue and red embroidered border beiieatli which is 
a diajihanous chemise, its upper line showiti|r clearlj' across the chest. She 
wears a flounced gowiv, while the triple tresses of her long hair fly out on 
either side indicating die revolving motion of the dance. As is shown in 
Fig. and the Coloured Plate XXVI (Frontispiece), depicting the restored 
interior of the ' Megaron *, this fresco design was exactly adapted to lit the 
space offered by panels in the side face of the pillar and a replica of it has 
accordingly been placed in one of them. The style of this painting agrees 
very well with the time of the redecoration at the close of L. M, I o. 


Painted Stucco Relief of a Decorative Papyrus Pattern, 

An important fragment of painted stucco relief found in the SAV, 
corner of the narrow area that flanked the Inner Section of the ' Megaroiv * and 
its pillared stylobate on that side has a special Interest in its bearing on the 
interior decor,ation. It seems to have made its w'ay to the position In which 
it lay through the opposite pillar opening. 

As will be seen from the draivings given in Fig. 247 , it forms part of Painted 
a papyrus jiattern ]iresonUng the somewhat curious kind of relief seen in 
the seclion and the perspective drawing given. The outline of the pajjj rus 
spray Is here nearly as much raised as the interior pro|ectton—a characteristic paftcrn, 
which recalls the impressions of gems engraved in the mipiai manner, I he 
foliage has a blue groiintl with black outlines to the shoots: the flower-lIke 
centre starts from a red base with black arches wliih: its petals show 
alternately yellow, red. white, black, and tdue Kones. It differs from other KficuLs 
examples tit presenting a small side shoot, and no spiral attachnrent has been decarl- 
preserved, but it is m anj' case clear that this decorative relief stands In the tionaa 
closest relation to a papyrifonn class of ceiling patterns of the well knowiTi breho- 
type rcjireseivted by the ceiling cut in relief on the clay slabs of the inner '”**'°*' 
chamber of the great tholos at Orchomenos,' in which such sprays are 
linket.! together by spirals, A splendid example of a coiling consisting of 
Spirals and rosettes in jjainted stucco reliefs from the room that contained 
the bulk ol the ‘Miniature Frescoes' has already received ilhistration in 
Coloured l^Iate XV, above.* 

l ilts relief fragment fits in well with the character of the L. M, I I'aralleli 
scheme of decoration in the 'Mcgaroti' to which the bands above the 

' ychlienianti, i'l, I ; rerrot et - Oppnsiti^ p. Kcinalns of anoihor frieits. 

Chipiei, ///f/, tfc r.-lri^ li, iiriit .similar ceiling were ri.>uiid by tile great ‘Kast 

PP- 54Jr 544, Figs- ijo, 121 , Ac. Hall' w be dcscribeil Ijtlow. 

Itb 2 
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PAPYRI FORM RELIEF 


Mts in 
wiih 
L. M. L 
decora¬ 
tion. 


datlots also belongp 
It closelj^ comiects 
Itself with fresco 
friezes such as those 
of the Later Palace 
at I'irynSj* where 
the papyrus motive 
itself ill an almost 
idoETticalform is com¬ 
bined with spirals 
and rosettes resemb¬ 
ling those preserved 
in 111 the Bath¬ 
room adjoining the 
* Queen s ^[egaron \ 
A vefsioii of it is 
also linked with a 
fine spiral i form de¬ 
sign ill the reniains 
of the painted stucco 
fries^e Ijelieved to 
have been derived 
from the Lpp^&f 
Chamber above the 
’ Hall of the Double 
Axes\ All these 
motives reflect the 
growing influence of 
high teen th Dynasty 
ceiling decoration, 
snd this Egyptianiz- 
ing fashion of de¬ 
coration on the walls 
was at Kiiossos iiself 
* kodtnwaldiH 
if:* IH. Vll, and 
ihe otUer parallel exani- 
pies f ited in the pp. 
i75-n9. l(>D, Scliltc- 

niJiTin, 7ir^ ffS, PI. V. 
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to find a strikintT reaction in the ' l^alace Style ^ of ceramic decoration "that AmidpA- 
grew up there iii the last age of the building. The painted stucco fragment wai'is'^^Tid 
vvitli the conventionaltKed papyrus relief shown in Fig, L *47 stands, indeed, in cdiin^ of 
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374 SOUTHKRN LlGHT-ARKA OF 'MFGARON’ 

a very near relaiion to those of tlie fine painted jar found on the first landing 
of the staircase in the ‘ Royal Villa 

Southern Light-area of‘Megaron*, 

'1 he open elongated area where this decorative relief was found, tlaiik- 
ing the pillared stylobate that lighted the inner section of the ' Megaron' on 
its South side, is backed by a wall of considerable arcbitectural interest. It 
has been already illustrated in the First Volume of this work,* as supplying 
the best preserv'ed example of ashlar masonry dating from the M, M. II 
I’criod to be seen on the Palace site. Its elongated blocks show the 
<«■< or * branch' sign in its early phase. 'I’he clay bedding, about a cenii- 
nietre thick, between the courses is here a characteristic feature. 

This wall—the surface of which had been considerably damaged by 
fire—consisted of only four courses w ith a projecting coping above, and it 
is succeeded, beyond a narrow terrace level, by another wall of tlte same con¬ 
struction rising two metres back from the face of tlie first. Only the lower 
two courses of this, however, are presert'ed. (See h'ig. * 24 S.) 

The result of this stepping back of the area w'alls was to secure 
a satisfactory incidence of light to the hall op[>osite, Ijoth in its earlier and 
its later form. 

'I'he only access to this narrow' Ught-court was by a doorway at its 
Eastern end, opening into a small chamber from which another contiguous 
dooru'ay led Into the jxirtico of the East section of the ' MegaronThis little 
room also led, across anotlier intervening enclosed space that may have 
served as a guard-room, to the hght-coiirt on ilm Southern flank of the * Hall 
of the Double Axes {See Plan, Fig, * 24 H.) 

These precautions show' the extreme privacy of this narrow inner area. 
Beneath Its cement floor ran the main cJianncl of a built drain that served 
the Domestic Quarter on this side, and the fnrilier course of W'hich received 
a tributary drain by w'hich the surface waters from the Eastern light-court 
of the ' Megaron ' were carried off. 

Eastern Light-area of * Megaron \ 

The original outer wall of the larger light-area that lies East of the 
central stylobate formed part of the .same sjstem to which it, together 
wiih thegy'psum floor as first laid dow'iiand the existing bl-coltimnar Portico, 
belongs. This seems to have been ruined by the great Earthquake towards 
the close of M. M. Ill, and only its foundations and base-slabs ren^ain. It 

' P. c/.l/.,ii. Pi. tl, |i. 4Maiiiii Fig. 23 L » j, j,. 
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EAST WALL OF EASTERN LIGHTAVELL 


Kcnccu - 
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HTtlL 



WRS replaced, appareiuly, not long after its overthrow by the existing, 

somewljat narrower wall—70 
centimetres in place of about 
90 “ the base of whicli is 
separated from the remaitia of 
the earlier waiMine by a de- 
postt of red earth about 12 
ceiuimetres deep. ^See Fig, 
♦ir>(L) 

That thk later ivail was 
itself of comjjaratJvely earl}' 
date appears from the result of 
careful explorations made in 
1929, of the material beneath 
its base at two points—each 
about a metre In length^—and 
w'hich proved exclusively to 
contain sherds of M. M. Ill 
fabric. may conclude with 
great probability that this wall 
formed part of the work of 
restoration carried out in the 
post-seismic phase of that 
Period. 1 hroughoiit most of 
its lengtli only two courses of 
it had been preserved above 
ground, and along the two sides 
of these immediately above the 
ground le\-eb that thei-e oc¬ 
curred considerable deposits of 
I>ainted stucco belonging to 
the ‘ Doiplviii Fresco’, that in 
a special manner distinguished 
the ■ Queen's Megaron' tii its 
original .state. 

Inside (he limits of these earlier walls, and approaching the borders of 
the Portico, were further remains of a third wall of bad construction and at 
a somewhat higher level, which from associated fragments was clearly the 
work of squatters of the Rcoccupation Period, and it looks as if these had 


I-JO. 250. K.4ST Wall or I.ikht-hklIt *i>i'kev's 
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THE 'DOLPJIIN FRESCO’ 
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demolished a lar^e part of the remains of the secoitd w.'iil to supply iheJr 
material s> 


The ‘Dolphin Fresco*, 

The tearing down of the fresco itself, and the tiirowing out of its Rrm,TEtts 
fragments, may well have been due to the same ageitcy, and in tiiat case 
this fresco decoratioit with its lively designs of fishes—which, as already 
shown, belongs to the advanced natiiraltstk style of the M. M. Ill Period— 
may have kept its place on pirt of the w'alls to the close of the palatial Age 
(I-ig. * 251 ), 

Many other remains of the ' Dolphin Presco ' were also found within 
the covered sections of the * Megaron and its place there on a plaster 
backing to the rubble face of the walls above the high gj psum dado slabs 
was natural enough. The occurrence of the remaiivs of this fresco on each Over* 
side of the stump of the destroyed M, M. 11 [ b East wall, had from the first Jjfdecoia' 
®“o,?^stcd that it had also esiended to the upper held of this wall,- but the 'b'® 
natural objection to this is that, according to the results of w'ide observ'ation. *^^'**“*' 
the wtdis of Miiioaii light-areas were consistently faced with ashlar masonr\' 
which does not lend Itself to the fresco technique, Tlie ]*ossibility. indeed, 
cannot be e.'ccludetl that, this being an exce|»tionally .small light-court, the 
inner face of the upper part of its back wall may have been of rubble con¬ 
struction and have been treated like that of a covered space. There was, 
indeed, no I'eal objection to such a procedure in a small w'ell-proiected area, 
since the ability of the I^Tinoan fresco paintings to resist the weather was 
almost unlimited. Pieces of stucco that had already fallen from the walls 
during the palatial Age. and had been subject to long exposure, were found 
with their colours almost as fresh as when they were painted on the walls. 


A coloured fragment, moreover, of this class exposed to sun and rain for 
about thirty j ear.s, from the first days of the excavation, shows no visible 
deterioration in the brilliant hues. 

I hat the face of the ashlar masonry of light-areas was itself habitually 
covered with a tliin painted stucco coating is certain, and a good illustration 
of this occurred on the South side of the light-court of the 'Queen's 
Megaron' itself. Some of the limestone blocks of this show a stucco 
coating about 3 millimetres thick, with a pale ochreous tint, 

Ihe fragments ol live ‘Dolphin I'rcsco' that preacnicd most of the 
principal designs were jjut together in a manner calculated to restore some¬ 
thing of the original effect, riic nncleus of the composiiion was supplied 

' A large p.irt of one fisb was fi>un(l soniewhal farther to tlw tiJouth. 

' A. K.j t90j. 
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THE ‘DOi-l’IIlN FRESCO' 


by parts of two ilolphiivs sv^imming in opposite directions, ivliich liappil}'* 
com|jletcd one another, since the head [)x'irt in one case, anti the tall part of 
the other were principally preserved. The idea underlying the arrangement, 
as carried out by Mr. Fyfe for the |janel placed In the Candia Museum {see 
Fig. ^ 51 ), was of the smaller fry partly following in the dolplitu’s wake, partly 
scared by them, and darting off at various tangents from their fins and tails. 
One highly natural feature already referred to in Volume 1 / in considering' 
the place of this fresco among M. M. Ill w'alb paintings, is the portrayal o! 
the wreaths of spray that give such a vivid idea of motion, and may l^e 
compared with the similar use of llowing tresses by the Minoan artist in the 
portraying of Icapiii" figures or of descended divinities. 

A border fragment reprotiuced in Fig. above, shows a dark marine 
growth that may well be a spiky sponge. Both the wreaths of spray anti 
the sponges recur in the ‘Flying-Fish Fresco’ of Fhylakopi,* which has 
been recognized as a contemporary work of the Knossian School, These 
features, indeed, arc all that we have to indicate the sea itselt, the field in 
both cases being painteil white. Al the same time this light background 
admirably serves to bring out the varied colouring of ilie fish themselves, 
their darker and lighter blue, yellow and ruddy orange. T’he dolphins, how¬ 
ever, with their ultrantarine Ranks anti waving yellow bands, show white 
bellies which are only separated from the held by their black outlines. 

To restore in part the original effect, a spirited amplification of the 
existing remains of the 'iJolphin Fresco* has been executed for me by 
Monsieur Gillieroii, fils, along the upper part of the North Wall of the inner 
section of the ‘ Megaron 

As remains both of tlie ‘ Holiihin Fresco ’ aittl of a later spiralform 
frieze of the same scale as that of the Mlail of the Double Axes', were 
found above the E. M. I slabbing in this interior section of the ‘ Megaron 
it seems clear that they must to a certain extent have coexisted. I t is hard 
to see, however, how the M. M. Ill and L. M. 1 ii stjles could have been 
adapted lo one another on the same wall, and j>erhaps the best e.xplanation 
is that the spiral band, with its white field, was painted on a compariitivelj 
thin iaj'er of plaster set above the older fresco, and that when the wall 
became diiapidated, the layers flaked off separately. This idea has been 
adopted in the partial restoration by Monsieur Gilli^ron, fils (see I'ig. 25 ^). 

On the balustrade of the Bath room, seen to the left in the Figure, is 

' /'. o/ .if., i, pp. 54J-4, and see fig. .itH. Uy .'liss Hogarlll, not by Monsieur (^illi^ron. 

' I/'fJ., i, pp. 5.11-3, and yijf, atl.t, and I* re, us erroneously siutcd 111 Vot. i, p. 54;, 
/'hy/a^ofi, I'l, 111 in eolours (fttun a drawitig mile 1 ). 



Fi[;. 25li Kragmknt.s uk * [Jolpiiin Fresco ' AJ4 uroui'ed tocEl HKR. 















3So NORTH WKST CORNER OF 'QUEEN'S M EG ARON' 


placed a painted ‘ amphora bearing on either side an octopus amidst 
sponges anti seaweeds growing from rocks, illustrative of an early stage of 



J'iG.g.ta Nomthwest Corser of 'Queen’s Mecaron ’ show is.: TIokrwav J-kaihs.; to 

LEO COERIlH>lt’ WIIH RE-^IoRKO OkCOEATION ..NO |>.VKT OF JJaLCSTRAI-K omLtJi'ROO.i! 


inine of 
HiiEh- 


the later ' I’alace Style’. An oblong opening in the neighbouring corner 

shows where a slab of the gypsum pavement—here dating from L. M. 1 a _. 

has been removed,’ once more revealing part of the surface of the fine 

' Bencaih it wtes as iisui.1, a alwui 14 cm. thick mosity co.iu-ifnJng I, M. 1.1 potk-n-. 


















ADJOINING BATH-ROOM 381 

' mosaiko' floor below, which hero rims up to the edge of the balustrade. 
To the corner beyond has been iransferred the clay * tub ' with a iKtinted 
spiral decoratton, originally found pitrtly filled with Hme,’ and blocking the 
entrance of the passage to the SouthAVest of the room. Its original posi¬ 
tion may well have been in the adjoining Bath-room where It could have 
served to contain a reserve supply of water. It js to be noted that the 
dark brown splralilbrm design of this vessel is in harmony with the spiral 
friezes that mark the L. M. [<r epoch of restoration on this and the adjoining 
balls and passages. It affords another Instance of the manner In which 
ceramic decorations reflected the prevalent style and motives of the frescoes 
on the walls. The ‘unities’ to rcadi the old-fashioned phrase -were as 
carefully preserved in the furniture of Mlnoan chambers as in the salons of 
the First Empire.* 


Bath-room of * Queen's Megaron \ 

The little bath chamber on which this balustrade opens was entered on 
ihe level through a doorw'ay flunked b\' a pillar and controlled from within, 
which gave a short jKissage-way round a further projecting spur of the 
balustrade. Tlie corner pillar still supported carboni^ied remains of Its 
wooden cohimiv,* and this has been restored with lUitings in relief, after the 
model supplied by the more or less contemporary impressions of columns 
beside the lustral area of the Little Palace.* This fluted type of shaft, as 
noted above,' Avas also |ircvalent in the Domestic Quarter of the Palace and 
its bortiers. 

The interior of the chamber, like the adjoining section of the ‘ Megaron ’, 
had also been used at a late date for the storage of lime. Its gypsum dado 
slabs (.see Plan ami Elevation, Fig. tJolL n. /j) were for the most part well pre¬ 
served, and above them riin the remains of massive carbonized beams. 
Covering this, hut also e.Ktending above the upper border of the beams, 
remains of a painted spiraliforni fi'ieze were |*reserved in position in the 
Nonh-West corner, and still more fully on the North w-all, The spirals 
themselves contained elegant rosette.s—-oiitliLied In red oji a grey ground, 
with lialf-rosettes of the same kind in the intervals. The frieze re[)rodnced 

‘ Stc above, p. 356, n ]mcr arCLstic lash ton. 

• It shouhl nt the same tune be remciit- * 'j'he ebarcwal remains as fiiund were 
IrercNi that tfie fresco decorailon of watb often totigli]; eircut.tr, about 31 cm. h iheif greatest 
rmuaiiied in position at a ticne when ceramic ilianiettr, ** 

remains, tsptcially as ill list ratt-cl by the siii.tllcr ‘ J\ of .V,, if, l*r. II, p. 510 set]N|, 
vases fouftki cm the floor beneath, rejrroMnieJ * See above, [i|i. 321, 323, Ac. 
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SP[RAL PRIEZK OF BATH-ROOM 
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here {Fig. 254 ) fioni Mr. Theodore Fyfe's illustration,’ was nearly half 
a metre wide {49 cm,), and, owing; to its iriijle border bands, exceeded in 
dimensions the analogous friezes wiili running spirals, remains of wliich w'ere 



Kio. 23i. Slctios or Si'iRAL Fkiezk ix Bath-room (Thkoookr Fvrt;). 


found in the adjoining ' Megaron and the ' Hall of tlie Double .\xes * * One 
ami ail of these and another fragmentary example in the adjoining ‘ Corridor 
of the Paiittcd Pithos ' formed part, as already pointed out,^ of an extensive 
redecoration of this Palace region towards the close of L. M. 1 to which 
the ‘Shield Fresco’ of the Staircase Loggia, with its similar spiral band, 
must also be addeil. 


^ J^ahi/ed IViisUr u/ 

{A\ /. /A . J. ^rr/f.p Fig. 43. 

^ Tim spiral band iliielf is ja cti^, indianitiler 
as compared with cm ih ihc ^Hall of" rhe 
Double Axes'. In ihe other awe, 


oftfr, the spiral friesc iEself w ont^'hrofdered by 
bmidiiso ihal the total breadth h about 
33 cm. as 1 om[xired with 43 in the tAsc of the 

= See abqvet a Si 
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RESTORED VIEW OF BA'I H ROOM 
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] he little room iiseli was lighted only through the opening in the 
balustrade on its Eastern side, l>y means of borrowed light from the ‘MegaroiV 
beyond. We must also suppose that some kind of curtain could, uhen 



Flu, 2'>5. K>--i'rokEL> View oe Fmii-room with II Bath withij;. 

necessary, lie drawn across tlie opening. It may be inferred ilmt it was 
illitmiiit'd when in use by one or more of the peiiestalled stone lamps, of 

which so many remains were ftuind in tlic Ihihice, ami one of these_the 

‘lotus' lamp illustrated alkjve’—has accordingly been placed on the coping 
of the: side balustrade. 

* St'c above, p. I'i”. 1 I. ,1, i artci 2. 


















































PAINTED CLAY BATH 
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'Hie fimction of (.his small chamber—tlie inierior section of wlilch nas I'ninted 
only a litile over two aiul a half metres si-iiiare '—was clearly iiulicatcd by ^thr 
tlie discovery by its eiilraiice, and in die adiotninjj section of the * Megaron', 



t’lu* Paijjtei) TiiitR.i-coTr.i liAiH Oi- I-ASt J’kkioi> or the IMi.ack (L. M, IJ), 

l■AHTI.v RtsruRgri. (iMKhiOK MKAsuRf-iiUNr, Lknc™, ahqvk 1-29S m., iiei.o'v, 104 m,; 
Ghilati'Ist Hkh’.ht 50 oi.) 

of remains of a painted clay hath (hat had been evidently thrown out at the 
time when the floor liad been made use of for the storage of lime, it is 
shown reconstnicletl in what was probably its original position itx Fig. liin*, 
and a detailed drawing is given in Fig. 2r»ft. As will be seen from this its 
exterior decoration is a characteristic example of an advanced phase of the 
L. M. 11 ceramic style. Its central band repeats an ornamental derivative 
of a ■ papyriform ' motive: the waved striations above and below this thenv 
selves originate in veined stonework. In the interior are traces of designs 
of tutts of reeds, and that this is an old tradition of Miiioan batlis appears 
from thesimilarclumps that adorn the exterior of ihe bath-tub ofiT. M. Ill ^ 
date, found In the liltle room near the ' Magazine of Lily VasesAs in 
the case of the reeds and swimming fislics painted Inside the * wash-basins ' 
of Pliylakopi,‘ atui again in the grasse.s round the Minoan tiotver-pots 
described above/ the tlecoraiive motive lias a special appropriateness to the 
obiect itself, 


* Tni.'lrt5 N. S. Iiy ni, Fr,-U‘* ^sec: 

rimi, Fig, 25 ri). 

® /K t*/ jt/., i, p. 580 , Fig. - 12 jinii s-ec 
bt:lf>w, Fig. 

III. 


“ l-or ihc Melian “lushing basins* 

p. 140, Figs. 112, nj, (CL P, if 

J/.p p. 5 .J 8 .) 

* Ste ithovCi |ip. 279 and Figs. i8lp, Ifiy, 
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MI NO AN CLAY BATHS 


The patterns outside the bath, as shown in Fig, ‘25li, stand In a dose 
relation to those that appear on an ' amphora ’ belonging to the same 
advanced ‘ Palace Style' derived from a great Hall on the W'estern i>orders 
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Fig. 2o7h P.VlNTKE^'J't^RHA-CO’n A BATH(lL^f. Ill d}, FROM Roo^l KEAR ' Magazink of hie 

1 .j tv Vases ^ J i ^45 m . 

of the buikling, and reproduced in Fig- 25S, The ceratnic phase here repre¬ 
sented belongs to the latest palatial epochs and something of the pathos of 
history cannot but be evoked by the fact that the bath, thus associated with 
the annex to this mncrhall of the Domestic Quarter, !iad been placed within it 
only a Ultlc before the final disaster that terminated the existetice of the 
building as a rt>)'al abode* 

As compared wiLh the earlier bath, here reproduced m Fig. 257, the 
present example is of heavier and less elegant proportions, [t is 1 -295 metres 
in lengthy the other being 145 * Both are hip-baihs, but while the outer line 
of the M, M- II! bath rises about 20 centimetres by a gentle sloi>e from its 
foot end to ihe other which Is half a metre liigh. the walls of I' ig* 25li show 
only a slight incline upwardSt and that in a straight line. One marked 
difference in the latter is die absence of the double groove on the two rims 
that forms such a noteworthy feature in Fig^ 257, It looks as if It had been 
used to keep in position a cross-bar from which, as in a modern bath, had been 
hung some object userti! to the j>erson seated wiihhv it* 

Unlike the case of the remarkable bath-room of Mycenae, with its mono- 
litlnc floor, no sink was here perceptible, and the bath must holh have been 
filled and emptied by means of hand labour. This in itself argues a plenti¬ 
ful staff of servants at the beck and call of the Minoan lords and ladies. 










‘TOILETTE ROOM’ AND LATRINE AT BACK 587 


Tliere was, however, a slak in a ' Toilette Room ’ at the back, al>out a 
score of paces distant, and not Einprobably a water supply' from the cistern 
there located. For this little contiguous Bath-room did not by any means 



exhaust the sanitary and otlier con¬ 
veniences to which the ■ Queen’s 
Megaron ’ had access. 


•Toilette Room’ and Latrine at 
Back and Connecting Corridor. 

A short cut to the private 
roont in question was supplied by 
a passage operiiitg immediately 
South of the ‘Bath-room* doors, 
called, from the tub-like vessel 
there fotmd block! [tg its entrance, 
the ‘ Corridor of the i'ainted 
Jar’. Remains of the wall- 
painting of this passage-way were 
found at its W^estern end, showing 
that it had been decoratetl with the 
same system of spiral!form bands 
that was met with in the adjoining 
Halls and the Bath-room itself. 
The remains of the spiral band, 
since unfortunately fallen and dis¬ 
integrated, were on a lower level 
than in the other areas, the base 
line ol the frieze, as will be seen from Mr. Fyfe's original drawing. Fig, *259, 
being only 62 centimetres above the pavement level. 
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At the point where the remams of llih frieze were found the Corridor ^Ts>i[ciiLe 
turns at right UTigles^ opening Inimetliatel}' into an inner room lighted from 
live litdo * Coiirt of the Uistaffs This room, which has been already iairine. 
described, derives its chief interest from the narrow closet that projects from 
its East wall winch served as a latrine, evidently flushed by water, and curi¬ 
ously anticipating modern sanitary arrangements.^’ I n a pavement slab of the 
room immediately outside the door of the latrine is tlic semicircular opening 
of a sink commimicatiiig with the drain beyond. It was here probably that 


‘ e/ . 1 /:, E, pp. 333, 334, jind Pig, 243 . 

* |fp. 3jS-i|03 Ltnd Fig- 172. 
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‘TOILETTB ROO^[^ AND PLASTER S'fAXD 
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the batiMvater was disposed of, but the sink was doubtless used lor the 
purposes of the room Itseir lu view of other analogies such as, for instance, 
the low plaster ' sideboard* along the bach wall of the little kitchen behind 
the ' Room of the Throned it 
seems most probable that Ute 
plaster dais that occupies the 
South - U'est angle of this 
ch a nr her (see Fig. 2<U^) was 
used tint as a couch (according 
I o the o r ig^i nal sugges t ioii) * 
but as a support for vessels 
sueli as ewers ani.1 washing 
basins. In view of this pro- 
liability It seems preferable to 
give this room the nan'ie of 

* Toilette Chamber'* 

The whole of the interior 
of ihe Sou til wall of this Cliam- 
ber was occupied by two great 
shafts by which the rain-ivater 
from the roof of dns part of thi: 

* Domestic Quarter' reached 
a main line of built drain 
below. 

The shafts themselves stood 
in relation to two small latrines 
serving rooms on the upper 
floor, but there is also a very 
considerable oblong space be¬ 
tween the two diat is nn- 
accounted for and seems to be best explained by the former existence of 
a cistern, supplied al>ovc by a sejjarate channeh In this case there 
may well have been some direct water supply by means of a pipe opening 
in the South-East corner of the * 1 oilette Room", The little private 
"Court of the Distaffs', into which this chamber opened on its North 
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t'U.KV.^TION OF ComiinOR V^'.VI.T. SHOWiKi; 
SrttcAL rkir;!t:. 


' In arcordiiiice with lb35 view ihis sirea was 3p|3^iirs a*; ihe * Room of tht- Pbsttr Coucti^ 
originnUy named ihe ‘Room of ihc PbstiT in the orij^irul plans and tn niy 
Couch \ It being lhDU|ibt that ihu platrorm 1502, pp. 63-4. 

might havu scrrvd ftir n j'uajdian'!* couch. It 


























'QUEIlNS MEGARON' as SOCrAL CENTRE 3S9 

side boih by a door and a window, must have also greatly added to its 
II so fulness. 



Fio. ‘Toilktti-: Kqom «;iiowin'i: Tj ast^.h Sr.\Mt 


The ‘pusen’s Megaron’ as a Social Centre. 

With its private staircase leading to a secluded ' witlidrawing room' Kxcep- 
and bedrooms above, tire HavhTOom adjoining it and the short passage comcni- 
biinging it iiuo direct connexion with the ‘ ToHette Chamber' and the little 
Court beyond, the' Queen's Megaron \ more than any other hall or chamber 
of the Palace, nas surrounded with conveniences, carefully devised and ' 
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IDEAL SKETCH OF INTERIOR OF HALL 
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view. 


scientifically worked out. The open ‘pillar screen * that divided it into two 
compartments and the two little enclosed lij^ht-areas on its front and skies 
secured not only a good supply of fresh air but a difliised, reflected lighting, 
the effect of which, indeed, has been to a quite e.’iceptional extent recovered 
by the restoration of the upper structures. So, too, its social capacities were 
enhanced the unique disposition of benches. 

In the ideal sketch given in the Frontispiece, an attempt is made to 
reprotiuce its general api>earance, and something of the life within it as it may 
have appeared early in the ‘ New Era', Some latitude, indeed, has been 
allowed in it as to the exact limits of the period represented. The seated 
ladies here introduced still represent the cosininc of t!ie * Miniature Frescoes *. 
A contemporarj'survival of the ‘Marine Style' of the ‘ Dolphin kresco’, with 
decorative elements that coincide with the spiml friezes, has here been admitted 
'—a phenomenon suggested by the actual remains, 11 ere, again, the religious 
element is represented by the sacred Double Axe rising from itsstcpj>ed base, 
set to the right on the coping of the pillared stylobate—in this case almost 
exactly in the position in whicli it was actually found. 

kor conversation tile room w'as ideal, with its seats both back to back 
and at right angles to one another, and there can be little doubt tltat 
games were also played here, such as in tlie case of the earlier ‘ East Hall ’ 
seem to be implied b)' the discovery of the ‘ Gaming Board' ^ on the Nortlicrn 
border of its area. 
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Pavement Games, 

An actual evidence of such diversions, though more probably connected 
witli the hall in its earlier phase, came to light in the South-East corner of tlie 
Eastern light-area. Here lay a stab of hard limestone, resembling the 
Aiffos of the M. M. 11 pavement, with a broken edge giving it a roughly trape¬ 
zoid outline and presenting a half-circle of 7 holes, two of them double. When 
completed, as showm in the sketch. Fig. 2(51, it would have consisted of 
a circle consisting, apparenth% of two segments of five small cups opposite 
to one another and separated on either side by double cups of larger size. 
The mean width of the circle was almost exactly a third of a metre, the 
diameter of the smaller holes ranging to about 4-2 centimetres. That this 
should be regarded as representing some kind of game played on tlie pavc- 
iticnt seems to be the natural conclusion. Variant examples of such objects 
dstwbfie. have been found, some of them very’ rude and made out of irregular pave- 


’ P. of i, p. H 72 seqq, and CdloiiTed 11. 


CUPPKD SLAli FOR PAVEMENT GAMES 
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meiit slabs, of which t\ro examples were foiinJ at Mallia.' Imperfect traces of 
a similar arrartgement were noted by me also on a large slab of the South- 
East eittemal stepway at Kiiossos. 

An interesting par.al!el is presented by a slab of ‘shale* found in 

Room I of the 
almost inac¬ 
cessible Chief- 
resklence on the 
peak above Kaviisi In 
East Crete,* and clearly 
belonging to tiie same 
early Geometrical Age 
as the settlement on 
the crags below. That 
in this case the slab 
had served for a 
game is rendered al¬ 
most certain by the 
symmetrical opposi¬ 
tion of the two groups 
of five holes on each 
side of a dividing line 
(see Fig. 2d2). Each 
hole has an incised 
circle round it, and two 
lines 



1-IG, 2GI . Cui'i'EO Suti POR Pjivp;iiENT G ame, * Queen’s 
Meg ARON 


cross lines are seen 

about the centre of the groove of division. The chevron decoration, it is 
to be observed, seen on one edge of the face of the slab—itself a good deal 
damaged—fits in well with its Geometrical (.late. 

The comparative material at hand shows that the arrangement con¬ 
stantly varied. The number of small holes in the circle ranges in the known 


* One found during ihc eArlier explonttion 
conducted by Ur. l-Jntzidakis cut in an 
irregularly oblong sEab+ In another case the 
slab was pentagonal. In ihc first case there 
were numerous small holes arranged in a 
roughly oblong shape, with a larger * cup'In 
the centre. The pentagonal slab presented a 
regular circle of ten holes, wilbout the central 


cup, but with a semicircular hqllow' on one side. 
* Margaret A. Eoyd Boyd Hawes), 

jLXirat'3/Ii^Ms u/ 6V^/c, iVf (Am. 

School of Classical Studies at Athens)p pp, 141- 
3 and Fig. 7, The slab has a diagonal of 
about half a metre, and Is 0'ii5 moire ihkk* 
The clay counter found in tho same chaii>bcr 
does not seem to belong to the slab. 
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SLABS FOR PAVFMENl’ GAMES 


’Jhe 
ClipimxI 
Tnbte of 


<;Naniples from lO to ,;9, Sometimes there is a cenLial cup. m other cases 
It 5 s absestt. in the Kiiossian specimen we see two tlooble holes, mul at 
times there Is a liole contained in a shle projection. 

Hut of all the objects of this class the most complete anti finely e^; ecu ted 

,spedmeEi is that brought to 
light by the French ex[jlorers 
at Mallta* It formed a block 
by ksclf in the form of a thick 
disk of hard limestone 90 cen- 
Limetres in diameter and 36 cm* 
thick. Round Its circumference 
were 34 cups, one larger than 
the others, on a kind of pro¬ 
jecting ear (see Figs. and 
'ill 4 11, pj. 39b), while in the 
centre was a larger bowl 15 cm. 
Wide and S'5 cm. deep. 

As IMonsicur h'ernand 
Chapouthier has pointed out * 
ill his exhaustive accoimt of the 
Malha table, it derives special 
in^e^cst from the position in 
wiricit it was found, near the -South-East corner of the Central Palace Court. 
It was set on a small terrace^ bordering^ a broad stepwa}' on the North leading 
from the Court to the upper story, and bi hind it aud in sjmmctrlcal relation 
with It was a low stone bench, while, opening on the terrace from the South, 
was a small one-columned Portico (see plan, Fig* "IM a).^ Under such circum¬ 
stances, from its permanent and i>rominent position, it was rpiite natural for 
him to assign to ihis Cupped Table a religious sigiiincance as a "Table of 
Ofterings*,^ stress being laid on ihe central bowl, analogous to the clav 
" Libation I’able" set Into the paicment of the early at Phaestos.^ 

where tlie only cavity was that in the middle. M. Chaponthier further com- 



* The actunl dfscwvcrj’ wus amde Ijy 
^!c^E.ieu^5 Ren^ July arid Robert I’laculifcre hi 
1926, (See /A dfe C&nrs/omfaftii 
19^6^ p. 576.) It lias been since 

admirably Slluslrated anddescribed by Monsieur 
I'ertiaud Cbapoutbier in //*//. di C&fr, JUflr 
lysS, pp^ iitdle ii i^^hrnd^s nii 


/'(i/atj *T'A!r//i£i. 1-ig. 20 4 u is rcproilucod fi tim 
the pliolographic TL'jiro&untmion^ p, s, I'ig, ft. 

> Rfynxluccd froii) Ctm(.}oulliit:r, />/>. al, 
i'- 5- I'iS- 3‘ 

' 0/1. «>., |>|). 15,16. 

L. I'orniLT, A/ffit, .-/ff/.j n|>. ., 07-10 £U]d 
I'l. X\X 1 \ . 


THE MALLIA TAliLH 



39.1 

pares tlie well-known of Pliylakopi and similar types found at Eleiisis, 

and cites Alhenaeiis’’ account of such clay vessels as representing groups 
of cups for holding various types of grain aiul other i>ro(.htce, including 
honey-cake and milk—'OlTerings resembling the TTtir<nrtfi)iia., 


^ i&a 

VlQ, Cvrvf.ii I'Aisi.K Pavkmknt or Malli.v i\ CMAi'OUTHiiiK. 

The possibility that, as in oilier cases, ihe form of the ^ame itself may 
have reflected a religions prototype cannot be altogether set aside. Many 
indeed might prefer to see in the I'able of Mallla with the adjacent bench 
and the small columnar chamber fronting it, an object of cult rather than 
a mere appendage of a ' salle de Jeux'* 

It must still be observed, however, that the central bowl itself Is quite 
consistent with certain forms of games. In the Egyptian game of the * bowl * 
or ' vase\ for instance, where the board was arranged in concentric circles - it 

^ Aiticn, XL 476 r. Affie r<? (r.onymnns^ 

^ Seu K, Falkeiier. Gitms rSya), p 8j seqq* and pp. 359^ 360. 
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THE MALLiA TABLE 


seems natural to suppose that the vessel Itself, which may have contained 
the stakes or the pieces that had come home, was placed in the middle.’ 
A central bowl, too, is seen in another and ruder slab found by Dr. Hat«- 



FlC. 2(j l A. PLftS or PLiMFORM NE,\R SOUTH-WKST CORSER OF Ce^^TRAI, CoURT AT Ma14-1A 

s>iiowixo Position or Cufpeo TmsI-Ic with BrNta nr hind. 

dakis at Mallia,* with shallow cavities forming an irregular oblong round it, 
which certainly has the appearance of a pavement game. It looks as if the 
double cups of larger size on either side of the slab from the ‘ Queen's 
Megaron' may have fulfilled a function similar to that of the central bowl 
and the larger cup of the Mallia Table. 

But, indeed, it may well be asked if, from the Miiioan point of view, 
the permanent placing of a ganting table in a convenient angle of the Palace- 
Sanctuary W'as otherwise than a natural arrangement Remains of a draught¬ 
board, as has been show'n, were found in the Temple Repositories at 
Knossos. Gaming boards were as appropriate to the divinities as they were 

^ See E. Falkener+ S3 seqq, and abo^’e^artd cf. Chapouthler^ 0/. dtt p- iIt where 

PP TAa Giifne 0/ iAg Bmvi, an improved reprKentiihqri of this Cupped 

^ UptufTutA^ 1915^ p. 1^^. (See note Table is given in Fig, y,) 
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lo their deceased liumaii possessors whom they followed to the grave. 

There Is no reason ivliy such a diversion should not have been permanently 
provided for the PnesvKings of Maliia. 

That, as in the case of the draughtTioards, the pavement games were 
pla)'ed by means of some kind of dice is clear. The pieces themselves may 
well have been usually pebbles, like the Greek iftaaoL 

In this connexion the Kavu.sl Table has a special Interest. Us lineal 
derivation from the much earlier Mhioan type found in the ' Queen’s Megaron' 
can liardly be gatn.sald, the cups on the opposing sides—in the fonner case 
separated by a kind of «/»« —being in each case five. But the Kavusi 

Table, thotigh its possessor ntay well have been of the old Eteocretan stock, 
belongs to a time when a great jxirt of the Island was alread}' In Hellenic 
hanfis. With .some Late Minoan accretions, such as the debased stirrup vases, 
the culture with which this pavement game was associated w'as of a Geo¬ 
metrical Creek type, and w'c may therefore suppose that the netv-comers may 
themselves have taken over this evitlently popular game from the older 
inhabitants. The possibility, then, is not excluded that the game played with 
{ichbie pieces by the Suitors, seated on the ox-hides in front of the doors of 
Odysseus’ house in Ithaca, was of this kind.* 

The most reasonable conclusion seems to be that in all these cases we Later 
have to do with a pavement game. The numerous and constantly vary'ing 
types of similar objects, sonte of which, like the Knossian example, show 
no central cup, agree better with this than tvtth a ‘Table of Otterings’. games. 
'Phe much later scratched circles W'ith small cups at intervals that have 
often been noted in the pavements of buildings by the Roman Forum afford, 
indeed, a close analogy.* On the other hand, the recurrence of the palm and 
? signs tliat appear on some of these, as upon the' contorniates ' * or ancient 
counters for games, clearly marks the cups and circles of the Roman pave¬ 
ments as fit6uAre /usimae. 

On the Southern steps of the ' Theatral Area' at Knossos, as well as at 
Phacstos, there arc plentiful traces of a Minoan game of a similar kind in ivhich 
the cups are arranged in parallel rows so as more or less to form a square. 

* Ot/. i. lofi, T07 : and 4. The radii ihtitc shown arc on 

o; IsTfiTa other similar estamplesr Cf. Becq de Fou- 

irp(?ffciprK^< &vpArutv quii^res^ /atix 

The ^^ugges^ion was already made by Miss ’ espeersaUys Frochnerp Atiffuam dt 
Boydp who was, however, unaware of 1S94, p. a3p ; and of. 

tlic Minoan derivation of the game. Katharine McDowali (AVas. CA™?., 1906, 

® See especialiy Geof|jc Uennis in E, p. 232 s^rqq.): ^fid 

FaikeneTi af-, pp. 364^ s especially Figs, 3 Lusmat. 
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Fresco Design of Boys playing Pavement Game* 

A remarkable painted stucco fragment, for the first time reproduced in 
the Coloured Plate XX\' above, from the waste heap near the North-West 
Portico, may be even thought to afibrd a glimpse of some kind of game of this 
kind as played by the Minoati youth. It is on the ‘ Miniature ' scale showing 
parts, apparenlly. of four boyish figures, depicted in the red hue ol the male 
sex on a white ground. Below are visible two of the horizontal thread 
marks used bj' the Minoan artists as a guide for the bi'iish- The figures are 
so slimly executed that they can only be those of chiklren, and they do not 
even seem to have arrived at the age when the belt was lirst worn.' 1 lieir 
action is lively, as if lltey were engageit in play, and the central figure is 
shown half kneeling with the arm that is visible resting on the ground. To 
the right of th is U seen the lower part of another boy squatting, but beyond 
this the indications are insufficient. From the attitude of the principal figure 
the interest would appear to centre on the pavement below. Here surely 
W'C have a sketch of a Minoan pavement game liy a conteinjjorary artist. 


* Stc bisloWp |J. 444 



Fifi* 2G4 lu Vir.w of Mai.i.ia I’aiii k k ly Pavf.mf.nTk 

F. ClIAl'DLTItItit. 



I S;5 * East Trilasir'i" (latkk. AticnivEis) amj Dj-rivative Rklus : 
Bo.VE U \%[1 WITJI ALniAUETIFOkM SlGNS* 


tVhidi?zc*Uss f/uuu&^rs /{^r S/^iTs ils/id 7> w.wr<r : ' A if/V *; /dur/^^ 

* uu7/i a^^ifiy/i/font^y t/ai?r-Jiz///&s ; C/^v iifuf //ushv' 

j/iws (j/- J/, ///) of iaicr siort- r^^rff * RcfusfaUcH from Trcositro Champer 
above: Extension of deposit nader Shtirs—'The ivory Deposit'; P&ratkl 
stradficaiton- rntder Stairs,- ///b pedesta/kd I'^ases ai top—their 

Es^yptiau pedij^ree; Friigments of ^Miniainre Fresco found tvUh ' Ivory 
Ikposit' relating to linll Sports; Upper Treasury Chamber later used for 
Archives—seaititgs and tablets of Linear Class it; lieiics front ' Treasury' 
also found tn 'Room of Siotie Bench'; Fade nee plaques as from ' Temple 
Repositories': Paris of ivory Casket and IVooden Chest; Roek-erystal howl; 
Pendant in form of gold heart—similar auinkts; Gold fishSe^ywsi 
CretL'nsis/ The Hon je^oet: ideposit in Drain ShaftHone 'fish' toith alpha¬ 
bet i form signs ; Simple geometrical character of suck signs : inlayers' signary ; 
Aceeinpanied by varying numbers : Segments of bi-acelcts svitk similar marks 
and numbers: li ere both classes of objeets used for game? 


Ti[|h most private Section of the ‘Domestic Quarter', to which the 
■Ouecu’s Megaron* with its dependencies inclucltng the 'Toilette Room’ 
belongs, together with the corresponding *thahimos' system above, wraps 
round, as it were, both on the lower and upper lloor, a windowless chamber 
such as wotiUl seem naturally designed for stores or arcliives. These 
secludetl spaces were in each case only approachetl by a doorway opening 
from the passage that borders this section on the North Side. (Sec h’ig. iiiJS, 
over page, and cf. Fig. 2(Jt; and Plans E and F in the Cov-er at the end of 
this Volume.) 

Mention has already been made of the lower of these rooms in the 
prclitiitnarv survey of the ‘ Domestic Oiiarter' given in the First Volume of 
this work.' At the time of its first discovery it was jocosely known as * The 
Lair’. Its original llooring, consisting of massive limestone blocks and 
belonging to the ' kalderim ’ class.* iivas simply an e.xteiision -at practically 
the same level of the earliest pavement visible in the ‘Queen's Megaron ’ 
and bath-room. Along its Western border this pavement was underlain by 


Window- 

less- 

ber^ for 
slorcs 

,111 d 

irensunes. 


"The 
J-air", 
Early 

dcrlill ^ 
pave- 
kiicfit 
be]ow+ 


■ !\ tf/J/r, p. 325 sef]q. ikient lud a. sipcelnl prcciiiiiioiiisr)' sigjiific4nco 

* In iiiy original Rt;[KiTl {A'liOSses, Ji.wa!>s,, in Ttlaiitm to the Store Koom, :ird were to 
jijojj viil. [T, 68) it was tiiisC.ilEeii 9 y prevent ilie ertranct- of robber^ by iht great 

soisgesteil tIi:iL the grear hlocts of this jiaif- built drtiin lidosr. 



Fig. 2m. I.OOKiSa ^Vi^T AlrOWC Cdt(MIt>OR BFTW KK?^ S^TtlkKI-ROOM (' [.ATR’) AN^ 

SKKVICF, S rAttts, THE * Court OJ THF USbTTAIIEISG VISEIU.K nKVQNO, TEtitOUi:ir WlSIlOW. 
To THE Lr.n ahe thk Uoofe-jAMnsv oi' the Store room aku or ike I-Ikiranck to thf- 
* t Oi L^TT E Room *i Two J a ji! fis a hk 1 n K ac h Cas e rv r i'05ei>^ r e pr es e st i Nt i Ti 1 e Far tt e tt 
AJiH Later Floor Level (M. XL III ano Close or L.M. 1 u). 






SECLUDED ROOMS I-OR STORES AND TREASURE 599 

ihc great built drain ruiinJtig North and Sonllt which was later made use of 
for the latrine. The roof slab of this served as a support for a \rall belong¬ 
ing, apparently, to the great Restoration of M. M. Ill n, and b) which the 
closet and the adjoining ‘ Toilette Room ’ were partitioned off from this Inner 
space. 

The level of this ' kalderim' pavement lies 80 centimetres below that 
of the later threshold of the tloorwa)', which may be taken to belong to the 
time of the partial restoration anti re-decoration of this section of the building 
towartls tile close of L. M. 1 ii. The area seems to have been a good deal 
distilrbetl by later treasure hunters, so that the stratiheation was here some¬ 
what confused, but it was clear that—unlike the ' Megaron' to the East of 
this—no stone pavement had been here laid down since the early ‘ kalderitn *. 

The fine ‘ mosaiko ’ system of M. M, H J and ihe gypsum slabbing of the 
succeeding epoch were alike wanting, and the successive floor levels were 
here of the clay and plaster kind. This may, perhaps, be taken to intlicate 
that throughout tlicse later phases this room had been set apart for storage 
rather than for liabitatiotu In the 5 AV. corner of its upper floor was found 
a steatite lamp,'—an appropriate indication of the artificial lighting here 
necessary. 

In its earlier form, however, as represented by the ‘kaltlerim' paving Early 
this space had clearly formeti part of a Palace hall, since, beneath the later jjfmbs, 
wall that dividetl this small apartment from the * Corridor of the Painted 
Pi thus' were found traces of a row of door-jam bs that had opened on an 
earlier passage-wa)' on that site. Owing to the overl3dng masonrjf, how¬ 
ever, tliese could not be more completely investigated. This 'kalderini* 
system, as we shall see, seems to have had an extension Northwards under 
the ' Service Stairs 

Eeneath the later floor of the little "Store Room’,—answering to the ftiyand 
entrance level and presumably’ of L. ^L I tlate—-there were traces at 

a depth of 35 centimetres of an Important clay and plaster flooring belonging 
apparently to the earlier part of the Third Middle Mlnoan Period, and it laicr 
was from between these tw'o levels that the princi|)a1 relics here found were 
brought out. The jilaces where these occurred were chiefly by the S,E. 
and S.W. corners. It looks as if the central part of the area had been more 
especially disturbed by treasure hunters. 

The relics found consisted of various precious materials including gold, 
bronze, ivory, faience, red jasper, and rock crystal, mostly in a fragmentary from" 
condition, while in the superficial .stratum were many clay seal-impressions, timber 

^ Cf+ p. ,?7, l‘ 1 g. 11+4 but 1ft tih a plainer pede-StuL 
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Some remains qf carbonized woodivork seem to have belonged to the chests 
in ivhich the valuables were originally stored. Near the doorway there had 
coine out a heart’Shaped jjendant in solid gold (Fig. 27 a), and the discover^' 
had at first encouraged the idea that there might be more relics in precious 
metal. This, however, was not borne out, though there occurred consider¬ 
able masses of crumpled gold foil, and the gold fish described below' was 
uiiqiiesttonabJy derived from ilie same upper Treasiirj'. 

Crucial evidence, produced by the discoverj'" of another similar deposit Ejttea- 
ill a chest beneath the stairs on the other side of the passage-way by the 
door, as well as other data, supplied by finds made on the tqiper floor, t>cnMth 
made it clear that all these relics Iiad really been precipitated—owang to some 
collapse of its door due to seisniic causes—^from the small chamber imme¬ 
diately above the Store Room here referred to and exactly corresponding w-ith 
it in its dimensions and secluded character. That the lower room had served 
for storage,pos 5 ibly of objects of a more perishable nature, may well be inferred. 

But the original source of all the precious and artistic objects of which remains 
were found in the Store Room and Staircase Closet of the ground lloor had 
originally belonged to ivhat must be recognized as the Treasurj'^ of a small 
Shrine on the floor above. It is here referred to as the * East Treasury' (see 
Plan, Fig. *2tiG) which afterwards served for the later Archives. 

The inter-connexion of the remains in the tw o lower deposits, and others 
more sporadically forthcoming on the upper level, is itself sufficiently estab¬ 
lished, A few examples may suffice. Parts of the same crystal boivl occurred 
both in the lower Store Room and Closet, together with fratrmeiits belonc^infr 
to the same ivory objects. On the other hand the fellow to a small double¬ 
axe blade of bronze wiih gold plating was found on the upper level. 

Apart from the elements shared with the objects found in the ' Store The 
Room’, the deposit of relics brought to light in the neighbouring Closet had ijepMii* 
its individual character, mainly consisting as it did of ivory objects, and, from 
the carbonized remains with which they w'cre associated, we may assume 
that most of these had been contained in a separate cheat. 

The space from w'hich this ‘ Ivory Deposit as it may be distinctively 
called, was brought out, had originally formed a small Stair-Closet, i-[5 
metres wide with a low breastwork in front, beneath the second (light of the 
(certainly wooden)‘Service Stairs'. (See Fig. 240, p. 375 .) The stratification famKcl 
within was found to correspond wUli that of tlie * Store Room' on the other side "ton'Sr 
of the passage. Here, too, at the same level were traces of' kalderim ’ blocks, 
while the true level of the original plaster floor of the Closet itself answered 
to the M. M. 11 level of the' .Store Room The fallen remains—-which must 

III. D d 
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M. lU PEDES TALtED VASES 


have fount! thejr way here througli the riitn of the hi.siht above probab y 
owing to the great Earthquake of the dosing phase of M. M. Ill b lay, as 

in the «lier case, immediately abeve this level, .-t eertain dtronologtcal 
clue was indccti supplied by the discovery, immediately above the ivories, ol 



Kf.virriAN 


F,«. 267. KnvtTiAN hKiiitiRKK DK T'K.nKS^AU.Kn 

Alaha-sttcu V'ASKfXlItu LIvV-tSTV) WITH Skp.sratk Stanu ; 11, Lr-vrrtAN Vi-av 1 \ i k (Blhkn) , 

C.M M Tiu vU WTiif Kku (iLA^r; n. M.M- PhahiSTOSj r; abovk 


Mvoky Deposit \ 


Mh M. the remains of three day vases t^vo of them practically cotnjilete of a 
jtdes- pedestalleil type with raised handles very characteristic of the M. M. H I 
laii&d phase (Fig ^(> 7 . y)- ^ t - 

already pointed out,* this type is of great morpholo^cal interest, 
bn since it IS dearly a reflection of an Egyptian form of vessel derived from the 
coalescence of a well-knowi^ painted form of "I’welfth Dynast)' n/afraslrafi 
with Its, originally separate, base^^ the two handles being added by the 
Minoan potter in\hc same way as he added handles to odier borrowed 
tyjies of Egyptian vases ol stone or ntetaL^ A somewhat earlier example (t) 


» fl/JA, h PP- and cf. Fig. ,101. 

* See p. 4i7i 

Egyplian specimen there illiistrated in ^ is 
from nuhen, Cemcttiy ib Tomb 3 (D. Ttaii- 
dflll ^taclver and C- Leonard Woolky, 

PL 4 ? Sp sliiip and tesii p. 13 ^) 7 he cemc- 

ten' mainly Eighteenih Dynasty, but ihe 
typological relation of ibis Egyptian specimen 
to ihc earlier a/ulfiisfra on siandfi is cltrarr Ihe 


vase was of rod clay covered with a pinkish 
while slip- Its heis;bl was 0-26 m. 

* Aitcnlion has already l>ecn called* R &/ 
J/.p Jr P- to the fact that ihe Early Minoan 
long-s]3ouled lowers were derived from the 
Early Empirt: Ivgypttan^ w ith handles added. 
A jtaraUel case is supplied by the relalion in 
which ihe Egyptian long-sj>d>ijtt:d libation 
vessel staiub to the handled Minoan type 
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of the Cretan class, disCiii^nishecI bv its brilliatu vermilion glaze, from 
a M. M. III « deposit in a basement N.W, of the Palace lias been illustrated 
above. Those from Pliaestos, (o) the rim and handies of which Itave a milky 
while wash, and which show a waved red band round the neck, must be 
regarded as belonging to a maturer phase of the same Period. On the 
other hand, the vases represented by Pig. * 2 ( 17 , t;, found above the ' Ivory 
Deposit ', which showed ito remaining traces ofjraintet;! decoration, and were 
equipped with less elegantly set haitdks, must certainly be referred to 
a somewhat degenerate stage of the fabric. They belong iti fact to the 
closing M. M. 11 1 stage. That they were found—two of them fairly com¬ 
plete immediately above tlie ivories may point to their having been placed 
there shortly after the precipitation of the latter. There was no inter¬ 
vening deposit. 

'1 he little closet in which these remains bay had been re-used, like the 
small chamber above the * Queen's Hath-roomby squatters of the Rc- 
occup.ition period, and, in this case as in the other, there occurred, after an 
interval of deposit 30 centimetres thick, a late (loor-level on which were 
‘ stirru(>-vases' and two-handled jugs of L. M. Ill a date, 

Corroborative chronological evidence of great interest was supplied bj' FrAg- 
the occurrence hi the ‘Ivory Deposit* of two very fine fragments of Minia- 
lure Fresco. These, as shown above,^ relate to luill-grappling scenes in 
connexion with a pillar shrine presenting Double Axe symbols, It.seems, with 
moreover, extremely probable that another larger fragment found somewhat nc^jt 
high up above the door of the ‘ Queen’s Megaron ' depicting part of a 
charging bull, with acrobatic figures above,- belonged to the same series, simns. 
though it had drifted in another direction. 

It seems possible that though, owing to the structural damage caused t'j^per 
by the great Earthquake, a large part of the contents of this Upper d^jmbTr 
Treasury had been precipitated into the Store Room below or the adjoining '/JJ* 
Stair Closet, some portion of it may have been upheld by what remained of ciiivca. 


reprtsentixl l^y "So, 4Q ofthu Hieroglyphic sig¬ 
nary (A, i, p. 197). StJ^ toOf 

tht; early EgyplJiin carinntcrJ howls of diorice 
other appear with liaikdicts in 

their MiniK^n day derivative-**. The MinoaTi 
marinated bowl of Spartan hasaltj p. 270+ 
Fig, above, had hten i>ii“en metal hatidlcs. 
A para Ik t Egyptian type, but nearer related Eo 
the Minoan ^pithoid uniphoraJi* {P. ii. 

Ft* 11^ p, 424 .'ier'np) is supplied by a marble 


vase in the Calm Museum froiu die I'emb of 
tiatshepsiui (r. 1480) {II. R, Hall, 
Ch^i/isafron i/rcfi tifi //fr Br^/fse p. joo, 
h7g. 361). The ii[}per tier of handler U here 
alone taken over, buE, thesej the rinj^ed 
base IS due to ihe reaction of a Cretan model 
resembling the " amphora "seen in the Sennuit 
tornb i/K i1/.^ iif IC p. 426^ Fig, 217). 
i See above, pp 207, 208. J"7gs. 111, 

^ See ftbove, p. 30 ^, Fig. 113. 
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404 UPPER TREASURY LATER USED FOR ARCHIVES 

hs original floor. It is certain ln<ieed tliat, at least as a repository of 
documents, this small chamber continued to ftilfil its original function. 
A large number of clay sealings, mostly fragmentary, anti some of them 
distinctlv late in type, were found below at a higher level, their presence 
being explained by the collapse of tlte floor as restored after the seismic 
catastrophe. As forming stratigraphically a separate entity from the bulk of 
the present deposit an account of this scattered but very important hoard of 
clay seal-imprcsslons is reser\'ed for a later Section.' 

Some of these sealings, in that case accompanied by fragments of 
Inscribed Clay tablets of the Linear Class B. occurred above the balustrade 
of the neighbouring ‘ Queen's Bath-room It may be assumed indeed that 
the deposit of late seabimpress!ons found in the small bordering space 
immediately West of the ' Service Stairs ' and named, after a recurring type 
there found, the ' Area of the Demon Seals also belongctl to this later 
deposit. This is confirmed by the parallel discovery, above the floor-level 
of the passage-way at the foot of the stairs, of broken seal-impressions of 
the same class, together with some thicker clay nodules that had evidently 
been attached to the strings of packages presenting inscriptions of 

Class B. An account of these later relics must be reserved to the conclude 
ing [jart of this Work, where it (s proposed to deal with the closing Palace 
phase belonging to the Second Late Minoan Period,* From its occurrence 
near the Northern border of the adjoining ' Roont of the .Stone Bench', it is 
also probable that the largest of all the advanced linear tablets—of which 
a facsimile will be there found—w'as derived from the same archives as 
preserved in the Treasury Chamber in its later phase. I his inscription 
consists of twenty-four lines and contains lists of numerous persons, marked 
by the male ideograph, attached in each case to a sign-group ai>parently 
representing the name. 

The possibility that part of the original relics had remained i'// si/u may 
allosv us to suppose that the disturbance incident on the final catastrophe at 
the end of L.M. II was i 11 str 11 mental in distributing .some stray sjwcimens 
above the floor of the adjoining ‘ Room of the Stone Bench ' inclu<ling one 
of the gold-plated bronze axes' and the gold fish.* 

I See Vol. iv. ' See, loo, my forthcoming Sen'p/a Afintra, 

* It l^■as here that were found most of tbe ii and iii. 
fragments of the ‘ Shield Fresco' helon^ing: to ‘ Found just lieytmcl the remains of the 
the Upper Lofigia of the * tlrand Staircase ’ (see West wall of llie ‘ 'I'reasury 
above, pp. 301, 301)- * Kear its South-West Corner, 
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Deposit in Drain-shaft. 

Clearly marked as belonging to the same stratigraphic honzon as ilie 
relics found beneath the later floor of the * Store Room ’ and in the Staircase 
Closet was a third main deposit, brought out from t]ie lower part of a stone 
shaft about two and a half metres South of tiie Treasure Chamber. (See 
Plans, Figs, 241 ), 2<*ti.} This chimney-like structure—of good masonr}', ^9 
centimetres square intcniall}'—was brought to light beneath the threshold 
of a doonray, a fact which itself indicated that there had been some structural 
change at this point. This was probably due to the restoration about the 
end of L. M. 1 a and belonging to an epoch when the shaft itself had 
ceased to fulfil its functions. The shaft had been closed by a slab above, 
apparently at the time wheit the doorway was made. It seems to have 
served as a kind of man-hole at the junction of two of the great stone-built 
drains below, and may have been originally used either for inspection or 
ventilation.' 

It had been deliberately packed with earth to a depth of three metres, 
but, beneath this filling, was brought out a deposit containing many relics 
that had undoubtedly found their way here from the ‘ treasure Chamber * 
at the time of the great Catastrophe. A series of objects were in fact 
brought to light here, including faience and crystal inlays and parts of ivory 
bracelets, identical with those found beneath the later floor of the ' Store 
Room * near b)'. 


Bone 'Fish^ and Segments cut from Bracelets, with Alphabetiform 

Signs. 

The deposit itself continued into the neighbouring part of the Eastern 
drain below, from which some highly interesting objects in brown steatite 
were brought out forming part of the locks of a large composite figure of a 
Sphinx, which will be described below. Apart from this, the principal feature 
of this group of relics w'as the occurrence of numerous bone ' fish' ®—of the 
same veska pisds shape as a well-known class of counters for card games— 
ribbed above but incised on the plain face bcloiv with signs of a curiously 

' Sec J®- 0 / j, p. and Hg. 171, of a mean height of about 55 rnillimetres and 

* For this discovciy see, too, A. E., Kiteswf, breadth of i j mm. 

1901, pp. iiS- 30 . The Tish' were 
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ALPHAliETIFORM SIGNS ON PONE FISH 

alpbabetiform lype, accomiJaniecl by scores consisting of short horizontal 
strokes that liad clearly served for numeration. (See Eigs. ’JtiS- 70 .) 

It was indeed astonishing to note that out of twenty-five varieties, 
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V^dliels eleven are practically identical both in shape and position witli later Greek 
alphabetic forms, while four more are the same though in a different 
Iciters, posliicm, making fifteen in all. Thus we have: a , H. A/, i, n t>, y, +_ o, 
and a form approaching the digamma, as well as 3, "j, —^ Vet llie 

Minoati date of these bone pieces Is as well ascertained as anytliing found 
within the walls of the I’alacc. They lay 6 60 metres - or over 2 r feet- -- 
beneath the surface of the earth, in a closed tleposit, a ^erfumus ad tjuem for 
the date of which can be definitely assigned not later, at any rate, than llte 
end of the Sixteenth Century it,c. 



Fio. Sru. Hose ‘ Fish ' i’bom Dhaix-skaet DEfosir (Usdkr Subeace). 

at by more than one route, and that marks, for iinstance, like A aud E charac 
already aptJear on the bone carvings of the Reindeer Period. A more con- sueV^ 
temporary field of comparison for the signs on the ‘fish ' Is supplied by the 
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At the same time it should always be borne in mind that alpha bed form Simple 
signs in most cases represent simple geometrical forms, that can be arrived ^ricai 
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4oS ALPHABETIC SIGNS ON BONE FISH AND SEGMENTS 

advanced linear scripts of Crete, though not more than eight out of the 
twenty^five forms show any real correspondence. A group of earlier linear 
signs that appear in connexion with tiie hieroglyphic script affords a some¬ 
what greater proportional series of resemblances, including No, lo of the 
Table (Fig. 2(iD), which presents a somewhat distinctive‘single-axe' type. 
Similar marks occur on faience inlays,* but much more sparsely, iti some 
cases—like those found in the ' Room of the Throne' at Knossos—accom¬ 
panied, as here, by marks of mmieration," 

Thc natural inference is that we have here elements of a signary' 
belonging to a Miiioan iiilay'ers* guild. The vesica f>iS€is form representing 
a segment of a circle is indeed of freqtient occurrence among the corre¬ 
sponding inlaj's in vitreous paste, and this form of inlay*, in this material, 
occurred in the present deiX)sit. 

What, however, is extremely didicult to understand is why' in the case 
of not more than three dozen whole or fragmentary specimens of these fish- 
shaped objects no less than twenty-five different marks should appear, 
coupled with a great variety' of numbers on difierent pieces,^ The + sign 
for instance is followed by' Ji, IJI, IIJ ii. III ill, and Mil ml, the highest being 
Hill MM, as if the numbers stopped before the decimal. 

It seems probable that in each case the sign was followed by numbers 
up to nine, and, as there were twenty-five difiTerent signs, and probably 
more, the total number of variations must have amounted to at least 225.* 

Perhaps die most puzzling feature is the fact that, side by side with 
bone ' fish there occurred remains of a series of segments^—^seemingly cut 
out of bracelets of bone or ivory'—presenting similar signs and numbers 
(Fig. 271), A whole specimen of such, uninscribed, w'as found in the ‘ Store 
Room* deposit, and the original ornamental use of the objects as rings was in 
this case clear from the knobs along their exterior surface.These in any case 
were not inlays. Neither ivere they the marks of a bracelet maker since, as 
is clearly shown from one of the group, the sign that there appears was partly 
incised on the cut surface of the segment, 

Wiiat then was the meaning of this elaborate use of signs and numbers ? 


’ E.g, L, Pcrtitcr, Paittszo di Piaestof 
{Men. Anf., sii), pp, 95, 96, Fig. 30. 

’ A, E„ Jlfpert, /Cnestet, 19O0 {■fi.H-.A,, vi), 
pp, 41, 41. In this case the signs were 
followed by groups of dots. On ttu: luicnee 
inlays fram Tell-el-Jchudijch, where signs 
much resembling the Knossian occur (cf. Coe. 


fit.), there were no marks of numeration. 
Such, however, sometimes occur on Egyptian 
inlays. 

* There is nn evidence as lo whet tier ary 
were duplicated. 

* Remains of gold fail adhered to the outer 
surface of some of the segments. 
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FAIENCE PLAQUES AND CRYSTAL HOWL 

Is it possible that ive have to do with two sets of pieces belonging to some 
game ? The fish, like playing cards or dominoes, have a perfectly uniform 
appearance when laid on their faces, and the segments W'ould be equally 
indistingtiishable from one another if laid in a row on a rounded surface. In 



Flo. 271, Skomknts of Bonk BkACKirrs wn w Incisko Sicks and Scorks. 


default of further evidence the puzzle can hardly be explained, but the sug¬ 
gestion that we have here the pieces of a gambling game may be thought 
to hold the field. 

The faience plaques for inlaying, mostly in a ntore or less fragmentary' 
condition, many specimens of which came out among these Treasury 
relics, were of various shapes. The prevailing form was oblong with brow-n 
horizontal stripes on a greenish ground. Some were in the form of rosettes, 
others resembled oval shields moulded in relief, and others again were of 
A shape, in this case showing signs and numbers on their under-sides, 
Cry'stal plaques also occurred, reminiscent of those of the 'Gaming Board’. 
Both these and the faience Inlays, with their green or brownish bands, closely 
approached those from the tti* contemporary ‘ Temple Rejiositories' 

of the West Palace Wing,' They also presented close affinities with similar 
relics from the Fourth Shaft-Grave at Mycenae, 

Amongst other fragments were parts of an ivory casket, and the car¬ 
bonized remains of what may have been a wooden chest, encrusted, doubtless, 
with some of the inlays. 

A beautiful example of iVTinoan lapidary’s work was supplied by the 
remains—partly found beneath the ' Store room' floor, partly in the neigh¬ 
bouring de|x>sit of ivories—of a rock-crystal boi^ l, the original diameter of 
which was 9-5 centimetres, its height being 4-4 centimetres. A restored 

* i, p. 481 . 
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410 . rock-crystal howl AND COVER 

ovitime sketch of tliis is shown in Fig, 27’2 and, with it, the crystal cover of 
a ‘pyxis*. That tlve ‘ Treasury Room ’ had contained some of tlte raw 
materials for lapidaries working in this Palace region is made probable b\' 
the occurrence ti^ rubble masonry of the Northern supirarting wall as 
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restored after the Catastrophe of blocks of Spartan basalt with saw-niarksT 
resembling those of the heaps of this material found In the little Store 
Room already described.' 

The heart-shaped pendant of solid gold, already mentioned, is illustrated 
in Fig. 27 :i. A similar pendant of cornelian was found in the area of the 
drain-head sert'ing the Great Eastern Hall of the Palace, and another, of 
amethyst, was obtained by me from the site of Knossos in This 


’ Sue above, p. 369, and Fig. IBl. 

* A. E,, Crtfun p. la, Fig. &{J. //.xiv, p. *St). 















GOLD HLART AND I-ISH 






presents ,in intaglioofatlyiii^r 
eagle executed hi a conven¬ 
tional style very ebaracteristic 
of the closing Middle Minoan 
phase.' Beneath this were 
linear marks, ivliich, however, 
cannot be identified with signs 
of either of the linear scripts. Fjo, ara. HitARi-siiAPRn Prs’dant or Coi-u (^). 
A heart-shaped pendant of rock crystal closely resembliog the above occurred 
at Gournia." and one described as of ‘ magnetite ’ was derived from a tomb 
at Avgci,* also in East Crete. These jewels. 

In which we may reasonably recognize amulets, 
do not show the side projections—interpreted 


!■ ic, 2 " J, {Joi n Fish (ScAttt^v C/tsTEXs/s) (J). 
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as truncated arteries—of the Egyptian heart emblem and hieroglyph. The 
Soul of the deceased was weighetl in diis form by Horns against the feather 
of Truth (Ma'at). but we do not know the e^act sig;nificatite tliat the 
Mmoans may have attached to their form of the amulet. 

A striking contrast to this solid ornametit is presented by the small but 
ver\' realistic figure of a fish showi^ m Fig. 27 4, which consists of two thiu 
I>Iates of gohl fastened together by means of a slight overlap of the rims 
and filled iiiternaliy with some kind of plaster. The gold plates had becix 

' Compare, for exampkp a series of flying genLTatioti oflhese see E. T. Eorstlykc, 7^. 
birds oji sealings from Hagta 'I’nLtdii belonging xxviii^ pr sSfir 

lo ilie eiofijng phase of M* IH. ^^Llny of = Boyd HaweSt p|L 55, Fig. 

iht Zakro nionslers show the same lype of ja, 3^ (li. K Wilbanis). 
wings. Qiher cKimples of similar heart-shai>ed ^ H. K. Ha^Hiigs, Am. Jtfifr/t. ArcA.^ K. S.* 
pendants arc knov^n In nieial-work. For de- ix, 1905, p, 5^4, and FI- X. Fig, 
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MINIATURE GOLD LION 

orii,nrally modelletl on a core or matrix, no doubt of steatite, the exquisite 
details being aftenvards added by means of 
a graver. Tlxe whole is rendered with great 
naturalistic fidelity, such features as the 
fins being very finely engraved. It e\H- 
dently represents the most esteemed of 
Cretan fishes,the Scants Ct eh-ttsis^a spirited 
illustration of which on a con temporary' 
gem is here reproduced in Fig. 275.^ 

An example of a technique analogous 
to the gold fish on a more microscopic scale 
is supplied by a small figure of a lion found by the stairs of the ^.ong 
Corridor and is here given for comparison on an enlarged scale in Fig, 21 .> a.* 
The original is only 15 milUinetres in length. It is beautifully moulded, 
its two plates being joined together in a similar manner, but in this case the 
addition of granules infuses into it an element of a purely decorative nature. 

In a less refined form this gr<inulation appears on a gold pendant in the 
form of a duck formed in a similar manner by means of two thin plates joined 
above and below found about a metre below the floor of the Upper East- 
West Corridor and belonging like other associated relics to the closing epoch 
of the Palace.® That this minute form of granulation was already known m 
Crete at the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age -the date, be it observed, 
of an early wave of direct influence from the Hast *—Is shown by the occur¬ 
rence in the thoios tomb B at Kumasa of a gold pendaiU jew el in the form 
of a toad^nly lO millimetres in length—with similar microscopic globules 
on its back,® But the lion jewel goes far beyond this. In its microscopic 
execution it anticipates, on the same lines and with unsurpassed delicacy, the 
finest Etruscan goldsmiths* work of a thousand years later, its naturalistic 
modelling, however, showing a greater sympathy with tlie Greek. 
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^ Repeated fTom u p-^ ^77® 

( From near Lappa :~A- L.) 

* A, E., KneSj^Sj 1901 , 

vii, p. 50. An lIliisEration of this wa.s sup¬ 
plied by me to Dr. Marc Ri>&enbi:ii for the 
setition ^ Granulalton' of hh important work 
Dif tier at*/ fceA- 

(see p. Flj^s, 45. 44 )- 
Com|iaref loo^ tL Karo^ Art, 

in Miw Ebert's d^r I &r- 

p. 3 S 9 and Pt iti-iSs 


■ A. E.| lif/orf, /I S. A., viii, 

PP- 39 Rosenberg, !?/- 

aAf p. 39 , Figs. 41 , 42 - 

* GrarmbLed decoration also appears on 
Egyptian jewcUery of the Xllth I 4 yn. (e^g. in 
ibe Treasure of Dahshur)^ but ibc inetbcHldoes 
not seem to be of Egyptian ongin, [.urge 
granulation Occurs on a dagger-blade of U r* 

* Xanthudidcs^ f /hmds A/jessara 

(trand. DrOop)^ p. 29 and TL 3S6. 



f S6. Further Relics derived from East Tkkasurv: Sfiiinses, 

Mlvoan and Hittite, and Leatixg Youths of Ivory DEposm 

Gold-pialed bronze aUac/inteiiis—perhaps from Liotii mam; 

Double ^xes-—bronze ^;^ohl-phite<D-from small skrlHe; Plumed eresl and pari 
o/tviH^ of Ivory Sphinx; Comparison wilh iuituralisik ivory xvin^ of small 
bird; The Alinoiui Sphinx; Miuean Oedipus al ^rips with if on Thisbi 
bcad-seal; Name of Sphinx Helknk, Art form hlinoan ; IVhirlcss Sphinx 
of M, Af, II Signet; Hathork eurls—of Hit life derivation disiinci front 
Dgypliim type; Steatite locks of Sphinx's head from drain-shaft deposit; 
Oriental comparisons—ilathoric elements; II. Triada Sphinx of Hittite type — 
supplies key to restoration of Knossian head; Tzvislcd locks; /A Tnadu 
figure eompared tcilh Chaldaean iukslands ; A/inoan ink-svrit/eu inscriptions; 
Immediate source of II. Triada Sphinx Hitlile; An imporled object; Parallel 
example recently found at Tyllssos ; AIinoan female figurine of steatite found 
taith Sphinx at Tylissos—peaked cap a novel feature; ‘ The Deposit of Ivories ’ ; 
Pigures of acrobatic youths: The Leaping Youth—marvellous elan/ Chrys- 
elephanlineArl: Curledflying locks ofbronze, gold-plated ; Part of larger arm ; 
Ptgitres engaged in SpiU ts of Bull-ring—these under divine patronage ; Pa 'lence 
head of bull; A miniature Alinoan CoTCxA^a.—perhaps exhibited in Sanctuary, 

Or enigmatic character were a series of bronze objects showing remains Gold- 
of gold plating and provided with projecting pins for insertion into wood, of ^ron^ 
which abundant carbonized remains were attaching to themd In one case 

“ niEnts \ 

(Fig, a. b) the bronze plate was coiled below and rose above in an undu- perhap 
lating triple crest with terminal coils. Joined together in a row these objects 
might suggest some conventional representation of the crest of a lioiVs mane, 

'1 he other plates (Fig, ‘276, r, d) show a simple coil, and as, from their 
association with the others and identical technique, it seems fairly certain that 
they belonged together, we may here perhaps recognize an attempt to render 
the curling side-locks of a lion's mane. I«ocks of this character, though with 
a less accentuated curve, are in fact visible in the fragment of stucco relief of 
a lion's neck and mane found in the vault beneath the South-East Staircase.* 

It is probable, that, as in that case, the composite figure of a lion partly carved 
in w'ootl to which these plated bronze attachments seem to belong, stood in 
a direct relation to the cult of the iVlinoan Goddess, who at Knossos appears 

’ Sctf, too, A. E., /Juasjoj, Hijoyl, i^oj, p, jt, and Figs. 35, j6, 

• /'. 0/ Jit ii, IT, I, p. 333, Fig. lS8rt. 
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on Signet impressions of her Central Shrine between lion guardians, as 
a pre-Hellenic Rhea.' 

Alteniion has been already called to the painted stucco fragments in the 
‘ Miniature* style-two of them found with the ivory relics, in this deposit— 
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depicting part of the entabbtarc of a small shrine of the Double Axes and 
the bulhsports held in connexion widi it. The worship itself is further 
recorded in a more concrete manner by the ocenr- 
rence, each In a different part of the present 
deposit, of two bronze Double Axes of miniature 
dimensions, with remains of gold plating still 
attached to their surface ii77). Unlike many 
votive axes of this kind, they are of solid material, 
in this resembling the steatite examples found in 
the later Palace shrine.* We nnist infer that 
these too had had their shafts socketed in a pair 
of' Sacral Horns and that an actual shrine of the 

Goddess had stood within easy range of the Upper Treasury Chamber. 

Ivory fragments, as well as some curious steatite objects, show that the 
Goddess here was not without her sacred monsters of a more mythological 
class. 
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' Sec ii, Pi. II, pp. 8oa, S09, and » !Md., ii, I'l. I, p. jjt). Fiy. lUl, and cf. 

Fig, 52a. V- Hg. I'lu, Section, 





ILLUMED IVORY CREST OF SPHINX 
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Fragments of Ivory Sphirix. 

One of the finciit artistic works found ]ii tlie Deposit is a curving ivory Flume 
plume rising from a knob (Fig. 27S) already referred to as almost certainly 

represeiiiing the 
crest of the tiars spliin>;. 
that specially char¬ 
acterizes the Mi- 
noan Sphinx and 
was thence taken 
over b)' the Priest- 
kings themselves.’ 

Rut the feathers 
here are even more 
exquisitely ren¬ 
dered than tliose 
of the peacock's 
plumes in theixiint- 
ed relief. For this 
naturalistic work a 
u.seful comparison 
is supplied by the 

very beautiful wing of a small bird from the same Deposit of Ivories 
(Fig. 27P). 

1 he plume-crest here fount! answers to the scale of ait associated ivory 
fragment (Fig. which W'C maj’ assume to have belonged to the wing 

of the satne monster. It presents, in fact, along 
its upper border the spiral coils that characterize 
tlie u-ings of the Sphinx * and Griffin in Minoait 
Art. .Anotlier piece with part of a curving band 
in reliefs may have formed part of the base. 

As will be seen from the restored sketch The 
(I'ig. 2§1), we have here to do with a type of 
w'inged Sphin.'t of which further illustration has 
been supplied by a pinted stucco fragment given 

Fig. aOfi,«}. An ivdr>'pbque with a siiiiilur 
* for the plumed .Spliins see tils Ivory reliefota plumed Sj)hinK was found at Spata 
raitrcir lundle ffoin a tomb at ?.arer Papoura (/Ar/f. dt Corr. IteiL. 1S7S, PI. XVll. See, 
{J^-’^^^PfehUhricTamh^ too, /tnf. r/V., Fig. 506^), 
and Fig. 6g, too, r/.l/.,ii.Pt. 11, p, 7-S, 


Fio, 27 S. rLuntu Chest of Ivorv SfHtxx, 
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416 THE SPHINX—MtNOAN AND HELLENIC 

above,* and which Is a fantastic creation, closely parallel to the Jllnoan 
Griffin. The spiral sidedocks and coils that accompany it are. in fact, equally 
characteristic of this eagledieaded monster, and in that case seem to have 
been, in part at least, suggested by markings about the eye and on the side 



Fic. 280 , Part ok tViNO or Ivory Sphss?;. 

of the head of its prototype, the sacred hawk of Egypt,* Tlie afiillaiion to 
the Egyptian hawk-headed monster at the same time made wings a part 
of his birthright. 

This female SphinXt with wings showing the * notched plumes and with 
a crested head, was, in fact, the prototype of the form finally difivised through 
the Hellenic world. What is of special interest, moreover, in this connexion 
is that it is seen already at grips willt a Minoan Oedipus on a gold bead- 
seal, conspicuous among the relics from the' Treasure of Thisbcthe port of 
the Boeotian Thelies (Fig. 282), and approximately dating from the beginning 
of the fifteenth century before our era. As may be gathered from the 
ceramic remains found in the iCadmeia, the foundation of the Mlnoati 
Bidacc on that site, which sealed the Cretan conquest of Boeotia, did not 
itself date appreciably earlier than this.* But Is it conceivable that the 
Sphinx and the Oedipus story—a further episede of which, the slaying of his 

* Set aljovei p. 41, 25, J, and p. 40. " The sherds obiained by Professor KerAmo- 

* Sec ip p- 71 Oh Fig. 533, The |k>u11os in the course of his expf oration of the 

saerd asso^^iaticns^ of ihu sidedock or the Kadnteia (see especmll^^ his *Apx- 

infant Honta—kaelf a suniival of otd Libyan JuAnoiv, itjij) consistently represent the ma- 
custom—imisi, however, alMi be laken into tufe phase of I dating from about 

account. These arc depficated in certain isoo- The contents of the tomhs re|>eat the 
types of the Mother Goddess, llathor, herself* same story. 
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failitr Laios 111 the ' Hollow Way' seems to be recordetl on art 

mtaglio of the same set—could have been thus suddenly implanted on 
Boeotian soil ? 

These scenes clearly refer to some episode in the local folklore long 


1‘IC. 281. kesTt>iitLt> Skstcu or Ivory Sphikx e Deposit ok Ivories. 

connected with the spot. The monster who in later days liauiited the wild 
rocky range—the ‘ Sphingion Oros ’—that shuts in Thebes on the North, and 
of which the Sphinx on the jewel ’ already seems to appear as the guardian, 
was surely old established on the spot. In its artistic Mmoan form, indeed, 
it is clearly an exotic importation^—but may it not have been fitted on to 
some old indigenous shape ? 

In this connexion, as I have ventured to point out elsewhere,* it is Name of 
a highly suggestive fact that, though an Egypto-Miiioan Art form was thus 

The upper ctane the nuaglio shows * StiL m RiXk ff/ pp. 3^;, jo. MiuDan. 

a border of rocks 

iir. 


E e 






WINGLESS SPHINX: ANATOLIAN SOURCE 


4t$ 



early attached to the monster, the name itself is uniloubtcdly Greelc, 'Sphinx 

is. of course, 
connected with 
the verb ^ftyyai 
'to squeeze’ and 
ma)’ be iInter¬ 
preted as the 
'constrictor’ — 
a daughter, it is 
to be remem¬ 
bered, accord¬ 
ing to the indi¬ 
genous iradi- 
iIon,of Echidna 
the ‘adder’. 

not infer that already by the time of the Mtnuan Comiiiest of 


I-IG. 2»2. 


Okihi'L's 51.AV1SC Sphisx in Rocky Ci-kn on tioro Bkah- 

SBAC FROM TKIS 1 t£ 


we 


May 

' Mlnyan' Thebes—somewhere about 1500 n.C--a Hellenic population was 
settled in the neighbourhood, from whom the folklore concerning the local 
monster of this name was taken over ? 

The youthful prince who is seen attacking tire monster on the intaglio 
may himself very- w ell represent the conquering Minoan element. 


Wingless 
Sphinx on 
M* M. U 
signet. 


Wingless Type of Minoan Sphinx and its Anatolian Relations, 

A special circvimstancc lends Interest to the fact that the ivory fragments 
among the ‘ Treasury* relics have ihiis made possilde, 

In Elg. ‘2S1, a restoration of a characteristic winged 
Sphinx of the true Minoan breed. For, as will be 
shown below, remains from another part of the same 
deposit belong to a monster of quite diHerent 
parentage. 

That a wingless form of Sphinx had reacted 
on hllnoan phantasy at a still earlier epoch is clear 

from some sphragistlc evidence, A ' signet * seal wingless 

of green jasper of M. M. 11 date fFig. found Si>hixx in Green Jasper 

near Arkhanes,-—a considerable Minoan centre 
inland of Knossos with traces of a Falace ' —depicts 

a seated Sphinx without vvings but Avith a coiled side-lock and streaming 



' Set it. I’l. I. P- fit se^iq,, and Suppl, t’l. XIV, a, h. 
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tresses ci,ivi»^r Ldiind. Its upright tall might suggest the Itinuence of 
the desert monster Set. The colling skle-Iock of this type is certainly 
J laihonc, and there can be little doubt that it connects itself with a faclntr 

head with curling tresses streaming out on either_^ 

side that appears betweeit two signs on a fine 
four-sided cornel Ian bead-seal from Central Crete^ 

(Fig. 2Si), The'signet'type of seal to which 
Fig. 2811 belongs points itself to Hittite in- 
n lienees, and the head on Fig. is a more or Fig, 28 L Kacino Head or 
less fantastic d«do|Xtient of the Hathoric llead Ccat 

-adopted by a form of Ishtar—that appears Cretk. 
on Syrian Monuments.' It would seem, then, that the tvpe of the ivmgless 
Sphinx had reached Crete betimes from tiie lands to the East of it, such 
Egyptian elements as it contains being in this case of indirect derb^tton. 

I he true Egyptian Sphinx, though Avingless, was masculine, being an 
emblematic combination of the King's head with a iion," It was not without 
its influence, however, on the monumental Sphinxes of the Hittite lands, and 
t icse, as we shall see, vrere also in turn reflected in an interesting type intro¬ 
duced from that side into Minoan Crete, of which this 'I'rcasury Dejxjsit has 
also afforded an illustration. 


Its ‘ Ha^ 
thoric' 
curb. 


Of H it^ 
lite deri¬ 
vation : 
di 5 Elni:t 
from 

KjSVP- 

(ian type. 


Locks of Steatite Sphinx from Drain-shaft, and Comparative 

Examples. 

Among the most curious relics derived front the Treasury Chamber s,„tite 
were some steatite objects ihat came to light with the other remains In the 
lower part of the drain-shaft above de.scribed. These objects, as has been 
show n by comparative cvkleuce forthcoming since their dtscoverv. form part stir 
of the curled locks of a large composite head of a Sphinx, differjn.^ alike 
from Egyptian and from the w eihknown Minoan class. Unlike the Egyptiau, 

Its head IS femalet unlike the Minoan, it has no wings. 

I he ongm of this form uf Sphinx points, indeed, in a different direction OricmAl 
trom either Egyjit or Crete, A valuable side-light on it is thrown by 
a facing type of the Goddess I iaihor, showing side-locks terminattiiiT in HAtVoric 
a coil, of whidi the Cretan hierogb phic seal Fig. 2 S :1 may be regarded as 


‘ Sftr, loo, /', 0 / J/., i, pjK 276, 277. ami 
Fig. 207 ; f 3 (r - ts erroneous] placed 
lliemi: ii belofigs to another seal), 

* Sec p. 420. 

* V^anaiions, indeed, of this Egyptian clas;4 


are kno¥rn+ In un impersonation, for in- 
stanccj of the ( lodde^s Mui-net cin (U'i lkiiison^ 
J merit ii]\ p, 310. 

effigy is coupted with the winged body of 
ti I ton. 


E C 2 









STEATITE SPHINX OF HAG IA TRIAD A 


H. 

Trizida 
Sphinx of 
Hitlitc 
lype. 

SuppSlea 

hey 

rcstora- 
tiDii of 
Kno&siiin 
heiid^ 



a reflection. 

ttoi^ of llie simple coiling lock 
& survi val of very ancient Libyan custom, 
special vogue in the Semitic lands and 
a marked instance of this is supplied 
by the effigy of Kadesb,^ representing 
Astarte on her softer side as a God¬ 
dess of lo^-e, uho is shown standing 
bare-Umbed on her lion, holding a 
loins spray in one hand and a snake 
in the other. At the same time the 
Hitlite princes, who required to have 
great Sphinges before their palaces 
to match tbeir rivals of the Nile V'alley, 
created tbeir own artificial monster by 
combining the mask of Haihor, show¬ 
ing two curling side-locks, with the 
body of a lion. Such arc the pair of 
Sphinxes the fronts of which, armed 
with lions’ claws, appear outside the 
citadel gate at EujukA 

On the discovery by the Italian 
^lission, at Hagia Triada, of a com¬ 
plete figure, also in dark steatite, of a 


be thought, to the sugges- 
her child Homs, itself 
Goddess had a 


FiCi. 285. The Syr)ax Gouoess, Kauesh, 
BHDWIN’C THK StHK-HX;il$ Of H ATHOR. (APTKR 
W, Mas ML'LLtk.) 


small wingless Sphinx (Fig, 2S(i), the 
meaning of the objects Irom the shaft 
deposit, previously misunderstood, became clear and the pieces were sub¬ 
sequently fitted together at the Candia Museum as shown in b ig. 28ft, and 
the Suppl. PI. X X !. The larger pieces turned out to be two bulging side- 
locks, leaving a space for the face, which was iierhaps car\ ed in some other 


The side-locks here are due, it may 

that distinguishes 

The portrayal of the 


^ iiee the comparative examples m ^[ax 
Mtlflert Jsfen AVrw/rf, pp. 314’-! from 
which the Tepre&eritations in Fig. 205 are 
EAkon. He compares certain facing htiatls 
oi Halhor, TSie type reenra on a scptilchml 
stela of Hadrumetufii ^P^rrot et Chipie^.^ iii| 
p, 45 Ip Fig. 347)4 where the Cjoddess, here 
Tanit, holds the sun and moon, and on Cy¬ 
priote stelae. On \hh Hathor type see also 
A. tr. MerFiam, 


K ^S9i T/ir arran^mff/ 

qf //i/ Mir /M s//ttrfXfS ^ This 

facing Hathor type also a|ipears in the field of 
a cylinder (l^jard^ Cu/fe de J/rVAni, PI. 27, 5)+ 
■ Eduard Jileyer, uitd AVZ/wr dfr 

p. 26+ fufther points out ihiil the 
folded cloth head'gear of the Egyptian nsale 
Sphinxes has left in tmees in the Hittitc 
type* 
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n^aterLnl. The arraiijrienieiit of the side-locks In fact resembles the facility 
head of die i fagia Triada example^ which is all hi one piece (Fig^ ^2^7). The 


I- EG. 2SS. Sth.VTIT£ LOCKiJ Or SPMINX I ROM I>R ATX-SH AFT DkI'OSIT, EvKOsSOS, AS M IXED 

TOGHTIIICK. 

height of the bust with the hair above as restored in Fig, 2 ^B is 23 cetiti- 
metres and the greatest breadth 23-4 centimetres ; in the case of the com^ 
plete specimen Fig. 2 W the bust and locks are about 6 centimetres high and 
the breadth 5 centimeLres* so that its total dimensions must hav'c been only 
about a ejuarter as great as the Knossian Sphinx, 


I'cG, 3Si!i, Steatite Sphexx from Kagia Triada ( 3 )- 


FsOh 2^7, Facing Head of Hagia 
T kiAi>ASl"iiuvx, (Height, r, 3,-3 cm.) 
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CHALDAEAN PARALLELS TO STEATITE SPHINXES 


Twisted 

locks. 


H. 

Tria^i;i 

ti^rc 

com¬ 

pared 

flrith 

Ch.il- 

datiiii 

inksLiind^ 


A remarkable feature in the case of the Knossian speciineii is tlie 
presence of part of another twijited lock of hair (see Fi^. 2SSand Suppl. 
PI. XXXVlg a) fitting on to that in front by means of a rivet, the holes for 
which are visible^ In 
addition to this was 
another piece^ 105 
centimetres long, with 
a sill below and show¬ 
ing on Its outer face 
an elaborate system of 
plakuork (Fig. 2fi9), 

That this also fitted on 
to the figure must be 
regarded as fairly cer- 
tain^and a parallel to it 
istobeseen ina similar 
steatite object found 
at Mycenae (StippL PL XXXVil, a)^ showing a series of rivet holes below. 

[t has been brilliantly demonstrated by Dr, A* Della Seta iliat the 
steatite Sphinx of Magia Triada, with the cup-shaped hollow in its back, is in 
fact an off-shoot of a distinct class of analogous stone vessels of which three 
Chaldaean examples in black steatite are forthcoming^- T\vo of these are 
in the form of conchant bulls with horned and bearded human heads,^ like 
the bull with which Ddiibar grapples. One of the figures supplies a further 
point of similarity, its surface showing cavities for the insertion of shell- 
inlays—^partlj' preserved. In both cases, moreover, the back of the bull 
has a cylindrical hollow* 

The third of these Chaldaean objects presents even more significant 
features (sec Fig. It is in the form of a crouched dog and its surface is 

engraved with cuneiform characters giving the name of King Sumudlum of 
Larsa/—'the real founder of Babylons greatness and military power', 
whose reign has been fixed as n. c.* What is specially important 



Fig, LotK of Hair from liE\n of SiEATiTii 

SriilNX ; KNOXiUlS, 


* Athens Musesum^ Nd. 2656. 

“ A. DeEIa Sela, I/itgAiti TVtWjtfi 

p. 701 seqq ), 

■ Qfr^ Af., pp. yp3p 703, nitd Figs, i uritl 1 
opp. p. 7i_|. They were firsi pybhihetl by 
Le fruit CM/d/rtt J /e/r Itt/fmufir 
(in J/oN. 189 . 9 , 


ri. XIJ and Ait^rr Mtfrfui/ afft/rtf- 

t^/y/ftrk 1900 , vii, pp, 7 “iS, and Pi. 1.). 

" 1.- Heuzi^y, Zf r/jfVfl tlit rm 

^905^ JiiL PP+ lE—28, l^L ll). Its 
length isi 10^5 cm. 

.\p|K;ndEx I, pp. 147 - 9 . 


CHALDAEAN INKSTAND IN SHAPE OF DOG 



is the drcular hollow that here also was cut luto the animal's back con¬ 
tains a movable vase of cylindrical shape for which the whole figure had served 
as a stand. From the powdery black material adhering to the sides of the 

smal 1 vessel, H eu- 
/ey's conclusion that 
it had served as an 
Ink-pot ^ seems to be 
very convincing. 

As will be seen 
from Fig. the 
little steatite Sphinx 
from Ifngia Trtada 
has the same cyHn- 
tlrical hollow in its 
back as the analo¬ 
gous Chaldaean fig¬ 
ure in the form of a 
dog — though the 

vase that it had con- 
l-‘ic. 200. Cmai.d.^f:an Iskst.vnd ok 1J>:vrk Stone in 1-orm ok ^ wantliig. 

Don WITH Name of King Sumu-ill'm. . 

We have here iii fact 

an inkstand without the liikpoi:. The evidence front Kuo^sos has clearly 
brought out both the existence of ink-writ ten inscriptions, exemplified by 
the two M. M. Ill Cups with inscriptions written, apparently by means 
of a soft reed pen, on thetr inner cavities in a kind of dark ink or sepia,* 
Complementary to this, moreover, is tlte further discovery on this and 
other sites of large deposits of broken clay sealings—notably in the Palace 
region with which we arc dealing- -that had evidently served to authenticate 
documents in perishable materials ami which often contain threads of their 
texture. The Cretans themselves preserved a Iradtiion that palm-leaves had 
been used by them as a vehicle for writing,* More than this, there is also a high 
probability that Minnan Crete—lying as it were at the gate of Egypt and 


* Mvu/cy, t’ft,, p. if*, 'rhis CKpIaniition 

trf these objects has alw slrongly coniTfiendcd 
sl-selfto riellaStitap f/n^Aui ZWrJrAi 
1907), pp. 707; 708. He 
rejects^ with apparent reason^ Htuxey's 

rtX), p. 15, thill the steatite pot within the 
cavity i^ a later addition. It fits in with 
remarkable accyracy and does not cut Lnio the 


cuitcfforns fiiseripLion round tti margin. 

* tr/JL, i, pp. 613-16^ 

* Sec .'\r E., Afimjan i^p^ 105, where 

Suida.^' ^UitemciU s.v, <hEju r*;pfiei i& 

(ptoted. Comptlre^| loo, Pliny's statenienl 
{//. xliL 77) ■'in [>ahvarunii foiiis primo 
sCripLiLatu[rk\ 


M inqaii 

ink- 

wnttiin 

inscrip- 

tion^. 
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contliiijously indebted to its culture—was as well acquainted with the use of 
papyrus for writing purposes as was ancient Chaldaea.' In every branch at 
any rate of Minoan Art the papyrus motive itself is of constant recurrence. 

It would appear, iudeed^ that probable enough as is the later Chal- 
daean use of objects like the stone dog for ink-pots, stands of an analogous 
type go back to an Age when it is hard to suppose that writing in ink was 
already practised in Mesopotamia, The most ancient piece of sculpture, In 
fact, as yet discovered at Ur, is a wild boar In steatite Mvitli a rimmed socket 
above, which dearly belongs to tlte same class as the stands in animal shape 
alreadv mentioned (see Fig. JiU 3 , at end of Section). Its date goes back to 
at least the latter half of the Fourth ^krillenlum 11. C, 

As in the case of the bull * rhjtons * it u'lll be seen that the Sphinx- 
shaped 'inkstand* of Hagia Triada supplies another authentic instance of 
a special kind of Minoan craft of old Uhaldaean derivation. In this case 
Ave lind a similar survival of the ancient practice of inlaying illustrated by 
the dog-shaped inkstand of Sumu-ilum. lint in the present instance we are 
sujipUed with clear indications of an inter mediate Anatolian link with these 
remoter Mesopotamian prototy^xis, 1 he Sphinit here represented, with Its 
llathorlc face and side*locks, belongs, as already shown, to the Hittite 
monumental class. This rescinbiance moreover extends to certain technical 
and stylistic details, including the curious compromise between sculpture in 
the round and simple relief evidenced by the insertion of the further hind leg 
above the nearer on what, from the slight turning round of tlie head, was 
evidently Intended to be the more visible side of the object. A similar 
artistic liberty is taken w ilh a colossal lion in tiie rovmd at Sendjirli/ 

The whole style of the Hagia Triada Sphinx is foreign to Minoan Art, 
and the points of agreement with Hittite monumental tradition are so 
obvions that there can be little hesitation in concluding that it is itself an 
imported object of Anatolian fabric.® In conformity with this conclusion 
the Knossian example, though of larger scale and variant in its details, 


‘ A, H. S^yce, 7 'ht Ust a/ Pa/>yrni as a 
U'ritistg Afattrkil among tht Aftadians ( Ttims, 
Sot. BiM. Ar<h,. i (1872), |ip- 343 ~S) ; f’- 

•s)^xii,IiisLAt>r.d(iptu}'ttsdtrOneiftChsstqut, 

1895^ i, pr 724^ IMla ScTa, 

|>. ^Q7 anJ M. I. 

* C+l-coiiard Woolley iii T/i£ Tub, i ij 
1930^ Fig, 303 is by pcrmisilorij from 

ibt reprcscnlaliott ihgfe given. iHiie object is 
41 inikihtH 


■ See P* ^ J/.. hi Ft. =^KJ sctiq^ 

Figs. l5fS, 137 . 

* 11. Mt-yer^ PeicA TfHt/ A'if/ff/r tfirr 

p. 61, Fig. 49- 

• Ur. Della p. 714. on 

ibe *A 5 iikiic* ofigit’i of the ubjeci^ but his 
direct conqsariscjiis are with Hiitiie Art. Dr. 
H. K. HaU^ [a. 301 and 

note Si take? ibe s^ame vicNv, 
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must also be reasonably regarded as having reached the Island from 
the same source. If it was used as any kind of receptacle it must have 

been one of much 
greater capacity. 

It is now [JOSsiblc f.Tiallel 
to supplement this evi- rtctiltty 
dence by the inclu- 
sioit of another steatite 
figure of a crotichcd 
Sphinx in dark steatite 
closely resembling that 
from Hagia Triada. It 
was found together with 
a Minoan female figur¬ 
ine of great interest at 
'I'ylissos, an important 
settlement, \V'est of 
Knossos, wliich may be 
(• archaeologically re- 




rJ f 

Kic;. 2SU. «*, STK.vri't'L Sf'Hivx raoM ‘rvi.issw (f. 3)> 

garded as an oftslioot of the great Minoan Centre. I'hanks to the great 
courtesy of its possessor. Or. G. F. Rebcr. I have been able to illustrate this 
object, which in its style and dimensions as well as most of its details stands 
very near the other, and was obviously of contemporary fabric (see Fig. til) L). 
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426 Fi-MALl- FIGURINE FOUND WITH TYLISSOS SPHINX 

Its front usjiect (Fig- ' 291 ,rt) with its Halhorlc side-locks and clawed feet is 
almost identical We have here, too, the same cavities for Inlays arranged 
like a collar round the neck and in an intermittent row along the toij of the 
head and along the back curlii^g round at the tail It will be seen that some 
of these show remains of white Inlaying 
material There are here, however, two 
rounded sockets on the back instead of one. 
and it is possible that oite of these may have 
contained red pigment. The linear inscrip¬ 
tion on a ‘stirrup vase' from Orchomenos’ ,^2. Unukk Side or UA»i^or 

is limned in rod letters. Ssiii.MiTK FiuckErROM lvi.isso8(Jl 

In contrast with the steatite ' inkstand 

clearly belonging to a class of objects imported from the .:\.natolian side, was 
a sntall female figurine .said to have been found with it on the site of 
Tvlissos,* the style of wlrich is undoubtedly Minoan. A drawing of this 
little figure enlarged by one-half in order the better to illustrate its small 
details is given in Fig. 1 is base (Fig, *202) has a projecting tenon to 

fit into a stand, this projection moreover showing two small perforations 
for metal pins by which its attachment was further secured. 

The Hounceil skirt and small girdle is quite characteristic, and the 
‘ aprons' in front and behind present a border decoraietl with ringed disks 
and closely approximating to that of the * h it/william Goddess I 1 he breasts 
are well developed. The details of the bodice can. unfortunately, no longer be 
made out, but the coiflfure presents a novel fashion. It somewhat suggests 
the peak of a hood, but is in a separate piece with a short row of conven¬ 
tional curls appearing behind, aitd longer locks on cither side of the face. 
Though the features have suffered it is clear that they were well modelled. 

'I'he attitude with the arms laid on the sides of the skirt has no very 
apparent significance anti nothing is held In the hands. 

fhe figurine is cut out of dark brown steatite, made in one piece, and 
a good deal of its interest lies in the surface decoration, which is still fairly 
preserved. It seems to llil^'e been covered with a thin coating or tn^obtf of 
white plaster, the patterns of the dress being subsequently rendered in a red 
ochreous tint. 

* A, E., .l/jfrttrt, i, p, 53, Fig-31 lewtis where [wssible (generally after an 

(H, Uulle,/>;> ilWM, 19*4. p. 2 16). interval uf seclusion) to secret c!«[>ortaiion, 

• This figurine'tnigtalrti’ iit comijauy with and the sources of scientific information are 
the S[}hiiix. [n all these cases the certainly uf hermeiScally i^led. 

the finder ilwt he will not receive ad«iua[c ' This corroborates the genumemiss of the 
remuneration from ihe constituted authority Oirabridye statuette. 
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The whole is good sculptural work, answering in style and inanj''details 
tij the faience figures of the ‘I'emple Repositories', and dating from the 



l-'io. 20.1. Stk.ititk FtnttJiiSK t kOM Tvlissos with [’aiNTKU SuriaCh ( 3). 

same fine transitional epoch, the advanced phase of M, M. III. This corre¬ 
sponds with the approximate tlate of the steatite Sphinxes, which in the case 
of the remains of the Knossian example is well ascertained as belonging to 
a Trea.sury tieposit of that epoch. I’lie statement that the figurine was found 
at T\ !issos in company with the Sphinx iUustrated in Fig. 2fil is therefore 
so far confirmed. 
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THK IVORY DEPOSIT 




Fic. 2EII. a, i, IvoRV Fohkarm or Lk„\I‘Ino 
Y oUfH 


Ivory Deposit with Acrobatic Figures. 

Among the relics tlerlved from the Temple 1 rcasury the most remark¬ 
able group was that of the ivories already referred to as having been found 

in the little Closet beneath the 
‘ Ser^'^ice StairsCertain relics 
found with them, stich as the 
fragments of a crystal bowl, were 
shared by the deposit found 
beneath the floor of the Store¬ 
room, separated from the first by 
a narrow jiassage-way—a circa nt- 
stance explained by the deriva¬ 
tion of both deposits from the 
Treasury above. That the ivory 
relics found in the Closet pre¬ 
sented a more or less homogeneous character finds its natural explanation 
in their having been originally contained In a separate chest, and a mass of 
carbonized woodwork found with these seems to show that the chest in 
which they were contained hatl fallen on tliis side. 

What siiccially charactoriiicd this 'Ivory Deposit' was the remains of 
a series of figurines representing j ouths—approximately of the same scale, 
but wdth some sligltt differences in detail—in the familiar act of springing 
dotvn as if to grapple the heads of charging bulls. The possibility that one 
or other of tlie fragmentarj- limbs discovered may have l>clongeil to a figure 
of a female acrobat must also be borne in mind, 

A head, forearms, and legs are reproduced to natural scale in Suppl. 
n. XXXVIII. The parts of the body were cut out of solid ivory, and the 
joints with which the members arc fitted into corresponding sockets are well 
shown by the forearm, Fig. if, b. there enlarged by oiie-half. It will be 
seen that In some cases the wrists and ankles arc encircled with bracelets and 
anklets, and the lower part of the leg reproduced in Suppl- PI. XXXVIII, r, 
bears clear traces of a kind of ‘ mocassin gradually tapering to a i>oint 
slightly upturned, like those worn by the taureadors of the frescoes,’ 

The arm reproduced in Fig, scale) gives a good idea of the 

fidelity in detail. While the biceps and succeeding supinator are here well 
indicated, the extensors of the wrist and hand are show n in full action, and 


' Coioured Plate XX [. 



THE LEAPING YOUTH 
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the veins pii the back ot the han<I and even the fiiiijer-nails are minnteljf 
rendered. The curiously extended thumb is a conventional ^^nckan trait. 

T he most reniarkable of these figures belongs to a series of at least tliree 
similar youihs in the act of leaping, with the head thrown back and extended 
arms,‘ Only in one case, however, was enough of the trunk preserved to 
allow the recon sti tut ion of the whole figure, which was approximately 
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399 ceiuimetres (alxiut t if inches) in height (Fig. 2tlG). The waist alone 
was here wanting and has been supplieil (n w'a.v; it had doubtless been 
surrounded by a metal girdle.* The natural maiment of the individual 
parts of the limbs and body is everywhere apparent. The well-set arms and 
shoulders and strongly developed pectoral muscles point to careful pliysical 
training, and the limbs, though slender, reveal great sinewy force. 

The life, the freedom, the dun of this ivory figure is nothing short of 
marvellous and in sonre respects seems to overpass the limits of the sculptor's 
art. The graceful fling of the legs and arms, the backward bend of the 
head and body, give a sense of iintramnielled motion, to a certain extent 
attainable in painting or relief, but which it is hard to reconcile with the 
fixity of position inherent in statuary in the round. How were such figures 
supported ? Not certainly by their taper feet or delicate fingers. It may 
be conjectureil that they were in each case actually suspended m a downward- 
slanting position from the girdle by means of fine gold wires or chainSf recalling 
in this the iDuoriMi o( Hellenistic jewellery and terra-cottas. 

1 he girdle itself, like the flowing locks of hair* originall}', as we shall 
see, attached to the head, was probably of bronze with a gold plating. The 
loin-cloth—which was certainly not warning—may have been supplied by 
thin gold plating, some of which was found with the figures. The work in 
fact w'as chryselephantine, and the further quesrion suggests itself, ntay not 

' H btn fourtl the fratsmenus were in a verj- surface at the same time cleared of impuriiles, 
friable condition, but they were at once soiiktd * Cf. A. E., Affofwj, AVyVr/ (190’), pp. 7-, 
in a solution of wax and paraffin at high tem- yj- The earthquake of 1926 n|;ain broke 
pcralure. By this means a good deal of their the figure into two lvalues, but the rc-sloration 
original consistency was restored, and the was easy. 
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HEADS OF IVORY FIGURES 


the ivory itself have been tinted ? No trace of this is at present diseernibler 
but the bone arrow-plumes <Iescribed above * from the Temple Repositories 
were picked out with deep red, and the taste for varied hues is such an universal 



fj /t 

Fm. 2y7. a, Head or li'ociii; Ivgkv Dtnostx (|)p 

characteristic of Miiman art that wc nia)' well believe that the malu figures 
at least were originally stained a ruddy hue, Tlic practice of staining 
ivoryp attributed by Homer to the Carian and Maeonian women,* may well 
hav^e been a Miiman inheritance* 

The face of the youth given in Fig. 5 i)ij had a good deal sufiered, and 
a better idea of the average amount of success attained in poriraylng human 
features can be gained from the specimen shown ii\ Fig. (enlarged ij). 

It will be seen that, as usual, it fiills behind the treatment of the llmbsH A 
much greater power of expression is shoAvn in the ivorj- figures of the 
Goddess and boy God to be described below, 

A characteristic feature of these j'onthful performers as seen on wall- 

^ A e/JA It PP- S4^> ^ud Fig. SDn, (i. 

* //itW iv* 141 ^ 

* S' ort Tit r j 

k t)* Kdfipiif troipjijEui' (pptxiii mrwi'.' 
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pfiiiitings and intaglios is tlie locks of liair that fly out heltind the head 
as an indication of rapid desceitding motion. In the case of tlte ivory figures 
these locks took 
the form of 
spirally t^visted 
wires of gold- 
plated bron;!e. 

The socket holes 
for these are seen 
in Fig. ‘ 2 £) 7 , <?, b, 
showing the head 
of a leaping 
you til as w'ell 
as in Fig. 2y!i 
giving the lop of 
the same head, 

enlarged to two diameters. In some cases 
the bronxe wires' showed remains of a 
coating of thin gold plate. In the some¬ 
what fragmentary head given in Fig. 

298 , ci, one curling lock and remains 
of others—a good deal coiitortetl are 
seen still attached. Rows of holes al>ove 
the forehead are noticeable in all cases 
for the attachment of a kind of fringe of 
curls (Fig. 299 ), according to a fashion 
prevalent with both se’tes. This fringe 
as a female ornament is well illustrated 
by some remarkable specimens to be de* 
sc rilled below,^ 

A specimen, otherwise much defaced, 
sketched by Mr. Theodore Fyfe in -" 99 . Uhtor ^■lK^v or Ivory 

. L t Ht.m,SHOwij{c Hfji.ES HOJt Attachwrnt 

Fig. Jkift, (i-f, shows a mortise note in wirk Trcssh'i {*), 
the back of the neck indicating tlie 

manner in which it was attached to the trunk. So fiir as the evidence 
goes the figures to which these fragments belonged were all engaged in 
acroliatic action of a similar kind. At full stretch, as shown in Fig, 2911 , 


^ The locks were roimed of two sepiratt: its seiaaralc wjcket. 

wires twisted rmind wch other, each wire ® See beluw, p* 5i 5 ^!ieqq.^ and Fig. 2fi L 
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they coukl in no case have exceeded a foot in height, 'I'liat larger ivory 
figures of an athletic type aiul in a clifierent attitude existed is proved by 
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the finely sculptured fragment reproduced in Fig. ;10 L This, liowever, was Fait of 
found in disturbed earth on the South Sloiie and there is no es idence for 

bringing it into conne.xion with the S. 
present deposit. It seems to be part * 
of a bent arm with a highly de¬ 
veloped biceps, such as is seen 
below ’ in the case of the painted 
stucco higlvrelief, Fig. : 14 S a, show¬ 
ing part of a wrestler. The figurine 
to wliich this ivory fragment belongs 
may have stoc3d 15 inches high, 

'I’he acrobats with which we KSgut« 
are at present concerned we re dearly 
takliiig part in sports of the bull-ring, 

Fic. am. Part yt Abji of Ivorv Figure (»). of the kind already abundantly ilUis- Thwe 

trated above by frescoes, small re- 

liefs, and intaglios. 1 here Is, moreover, suflicient evitlence tosliow that the pation- 
S|Jons of the Palace arena took place under the direct patronage of the Minoan *^*’'*’ 
Goddess whose slirine on the ' Miniature* friexe appears between the Grand 
Stands and .surrounded by spectators. Here, too, tlie divine participation 
is indicated by the ' Miniature' fresco fragments ([*igs. 141 and 142 , above) * 
found \vitli the ivories, which included, besides parrs of the coursing bulls, 
a section of the facade of a shrine decorated with the sacred Double'’Axes.' 

See ji. SOI, anit Fig, 3JS j, 
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MINIATURE HEAD OF FAiENCE WULL 


raienct TUc courslnf^ Trulls, too, seem to have been represented in concrete 

buU* form, though in a more composite manner. With the ivories, and corre- 
sponding with the prevalent scale of the figures, there was found the head 
i^oties. of a bull of whitish faience with gold lubes for the insertion of ihe horns and 
blue glass eyes set, apparently, in shell (h'g* >^^2). The somewhat abraded 



Ficp, 302, UvhVs Hf-ad qy Wniti; FaIence with Goi.n 'J'uitKs for T^fettRTiON 
OF Horns and Ulue Eves. Ivorv Dfci’oaiT. 


Gold conditiotv of the head made it unceriain whetherp as is probable, it had 
borniland i^^rkings on It as in the case of the faience cow from the Temple Reposi- 
fflass torieSp^ bxit the preference given to this material, in place of ivor}-, for the 
animal figures is best explained by the convenience it afforded for rendering 
the characteristic markings. In any case^ this figure presents a remarkable 
cxanvple of the composite use of materials that played so large a part in 
Minoan craftmanship and which attained such extraordinary perfeclion in 
the case of the bulls head ' rhytoii' from the * Little Palace"^ with its shell 
and jasper inlays and the crystal eyes Avith their scarlet pupil and black iris. 
The various concomitants, including not only the suspended acrobats 

^ /t t^/M; Ip p. 5 irp Fig, 367. * ii, Ft. Ik 527 aeqq.p ynd Figs. 330-2. 
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but bu]]s executed in the roundp suggest that \vt liave to do witli an actual 
miniature model of a Minoan arena in which the painted stucco representa¬ 
tion of the shrine^ marked by the sacred s} mbol of the Goddess, may have 
taken its place, as on the fresco* beside the Grand Stands. A miniature 
copy in bone of the capital of a ' theatral ^ cohinin actually occurred in another 
part of the deposit. 

Nor does the idea of such a miniature reproduction of the Minoan 
Corridti.^nd its accompaniments, stand alone* An instructive parallel on 
more purely religious ground may, in fact, be seen in the remains of the 
'Terra-cotta Shrine’ already described, M'ith Its windowed cell, its altar set 
with sacral horns, the little clay imitations of the conch-shell trumpets that 
siimmoncd to devotions, and its cloves with spotted wings perched on the 
columns that they infused with celestial spirit. 

1 he contemplation of such a model, complete in all its details, was, no 
doubt, edifying to the devout and mimature reproductions of this kind 
may have themselves found a place in sanctuaries, like a 'presepe' in a 
Church, In Southern Italy, at least, the making of these small models goes 
far be3ond this. 1 he dramatic action itself is reproduced by mechanical 
means; with a mp-tap-tap nails are hammered imo the Cross, there is 
a beating of rods, a creaking of concealed revolutions, and the sacred puppets 
move their heads and limbsd 

That in the ^Iinoar^ case actual motion and sound was imported Into these 
miniature circus models is highly Improbable. But the scenic backgrOiund 
and the highly realistic figures of the acrobatic performers, suspended in the 
air and reaching towards the coursing animals below^ must ha%^e gone far to 
produce a sufficiently realistic effect 

^ I pnee liad ^n occai»ipp to witness ll small puppet-ahtiw of this tefii^Epiis kicid ni Xnples. 
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87. CllkVSEU:l‘!tA.\TlNE FiGU NINES OF ’ BoSTON GoUPESs' ANP BoV-Goit 
COXNECTEP WITH IVONV DeVOSIT J TltE MoTHEU GoPPESS ANIi ClIlED. 

The acrobatic iv0}y figures c&mmkii hitll-riiig; Religions e/ements 
of Treasury Deposit — /uiuiafun: bronze Doubk Axes etitd part of shrine 
oit frescothe Sphinxes; Were there also imagtS of dhimties ? Facilities here 
for abslractien; 'Boston Goddess' : parallel to Knossian Snake Goddess — 
Rnossos its probable source; Locks secured as in acrobatic ivories ; PhysiogHOuty 
iudhidnai and tnaderti ; Jimergence of ivory boy-God, in the same style, and 
probably from same Knossian source: Fragments of steatite enp soith male 
heads in relief; Ivory Jigarinc of boy-God, as found; Belt already fitted to 
chiltfsbody: Very young infants belttess^Palaikastto examples; Rivet-holes 
in ivory figurine for gold-plated belt and kilt; Girdles on young girls ; Pro¬ 
portions of boy-God ; Comparative girth of adult mate figure ; Adaptation of 
human form to early veaist eonstnetiou ; Looser belts 'ivorii by elderly men; 
Tight svaisis begin svith M. J/. Ill; Boy-God on tiptoes and adoraut; Deli- 
eafeexecutsou of toes ; P'ooi of M, J/. //a figurine; fVaving hair andfeatures 
of boy-God—recall 'Boston Goddess'; Correspondenee in height; Same 
group -Mother and ad&riug Child; Mainarckat stamp of Alinoan Religion; 
liitme Goddess loitk various attributes ; Youthful male adorants—fine bronze 
example; Adorants on signets; Armetl youthful male figure grouped 'viih 
Goddess; Adult voatrior God exetptioual till latest Minoan epoch—figures of 
Reskeph; Monrnuig scene for youthful nuirrior God on Minoan signet; 
Miuoait Godde-iS, resurgent ; Unarmed bov-God—Oriental parallels; 

Mtuo&ii versions of Mother anti Child; Terra-eotta idol frout Knossian tomb : 
Adoration scene on Tlusbe signet ; Goifdesswith child on lap, holding exmbals; 
Adoraut warriors beariH* gifts ; Reeds borne, as in honour of CybeK; Metal 
vessels as offertngs ; Adoration of Magi compared—Christian version on ring- 
sfom ; Thammnz at Bethlehem, 

Altiiopch the evitlenec is. in the naturt of things, very imperfect. It 
temls to show that the i\'ory figurines above descrihcti—contained, 
apparently, in a special Chest“wcre connecter! with some miniature 
model of the Palace bull-ring and its appurtenances* The feature that 
most distinguishes them, the gold-plated wires stuck into their heads, repre¬ 
senting coiling tresses mostly flying out from them, had indeed a si>ccial 
importance in connexion with the sport, since they indicated the direction of 
flight through the air. TJie long locks, fashionable with both sexes, were in 
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fact constantly usetl, somctmies in a raihtr mechanical fashion, by Miiioan 
artists, to convey clehiiUe ideas of motion and, apart from the bull-grappling 
scenes, the upward flying tresses often serve to give a pictorial idea of the 
descent of a God or Gotldess. 

The carved figures found in tlie Deposit, however, were, as already 
observed, entirely of an acrobatic ch<aracter anil marked as ini i^cmris by 
their flying metal curls. There was no trace of ivory images bearing a divine 
character. 

That the Treasure Chamber had contained such ivory, or rather chrys¬ 
elephantine figures of the Minoan Godiless or her Votaries-—such as were 
found in the ‘Temple Repositories’—is itself only what we should have 
expected, die more so when the Miniature Fresco is borne in mind depicting 
part of a facade of a pillar shrine of the Double .*\xe Cult,’ The occurrence 
indeed of the two Double Axes of the ritual type in gold-plated bronze* 
points even more clearly to this religious association. \Vc recall, indeed, 
the divine figures found beside the Double Axes that rose from between 
the Sacral llonis in the later shrine near by. 

To this, too, must he added the discover)' of the remains of an ivory' 
Sphiti.\ of the finest artistic execution as well as of the imported steatite 
example of the Hittite class. 

The richness of the remains as a whole, in spite of most careful plunder¬ 
ing in ancient times, certalnlj’ seems to imply that thej’ were derived from 
the Treasury of a Shrine, Where precious metals had lieen so laboriously 
abstracted by ancient pillagers, the occurrence of such quantities of gold foil 
and of a massive gold pendant, as well as of the beautiful gold fish, 
W'as itself reniarkahle. and the crj'stal bowl and pjA’is-covQT, and the various 
inlays equally bespeak an exceptionally' precious hoard. The sports in 
which the marvellous ivory' figures of the leaping youths must be supposed 
to have been engaged were them.sclves in lionour of the Great Minoan Goddess. 

Might there have existed remains of some other carboni/ed chest, con¬ 
taining images of more sacred import ? 

Nothing more came out, in spite of the most exhaustive investigations, 
including supplementary' excavations beneath the lower floors. Vet the 
lacuna in the evidence was only' too patent. At the same time the compli¬ 
cated structural environment from which the remains of the original Treasure 
had been gradually extracted and reassembleil—below the later pavement 
of the small lower store-room, under the floor of a narrow closet beneath the 
‘ Service Stairsin the lower section of a stone ventilating shaft, and in the 

‘ Secaboi-ie, p. 307, Fig. 111. * Sec Jibovv, p. 41^, Fig. art. 
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;idjo)niTig cavity of a great storxo"bviilt ciottc^ with various aveitucs of sub- 
teri^nean access—would have given quite e.xceplional facilities for surrepti¬ 
tious abstraction, 

In the case of the disappearance of certain inscribed tablets from the 
15th Magazine in the West Quarter of the Palace some accidental clues, 
supplemented by exact evideitce supplied by the clay documents them¬ 
selves, led eventually to the conviction of one of oiir workmen, Aristides— 

‘ the unjust But in the case of this Eastern Treasury no such evidence 
was forthcomiitg. 

Nevertheless, it is not too much to say that, owiitg to a remarkable 
chain of circumstances, there seems to be a high probability that, as regards 
its most essential features, ihe lacuna in our evidence has been since supplied. 

For the nearest parallel to the ‘ Lady of Knessos’, as represented by 
her faience Image from the ' Temple Repositories ’, we naturail)' turn to the 
remarkable chryselephantine figurine, known from its present honie as the 
' Boston Goddess ' (see Fig, :f 05 ). She is robed in a flounced skirt of the 
same fashion, with indications of similar small aprons’ contained by a narrow 
girdle, here of gold, and above it is the same tight-fittiiig jacket wldt short 
sleeves and cut low In front so as to expose her full breasts,® 

She, too, wears a tiara, though of a dilTerent form with several peaks, 
and here, too, holds out in her two hands and coiled about her forearms * the 
snakes—in this case of wrought gold with protruding tongues—that symbo¬ 
lize her dominion of the Nether W^orld. This, iiwieed, is the Goddess of 
Knossos in her most characteristic aspect as a chthonic divinity and under 
the form in which she had most need to be invoked in this eartlnpiake- 
stricken land. 

The snakes themselves afforded an admirable example of proficiency in 
goldsmiths’ techitique/ The body of each w'as formed of a flat strip of 
fairly thick gold, made thicker and more tubular as It passed between the 


‘ 'I'tie hotci fur lire nails or rivets to iiuacli 
this clearly’ show the rounded ciullinerS of the 
apron in froiil of ihc statuelte. According to 
the prevalent fashion of ihe epoch 10 which 
ihe figure l^clong^:, a sniall apron of this hind 
was worn l>ehind as weU as in front. Good 
exanuples of these are shown in the Tylissos 
figurivie, 449^ Fig. 313 ^ l>elow+ Compare, 
Loo, ilie * Snake Goddess ^ and her Votaries^ 
7 ^. i+ p, 500 seqq. 

■ The light breast shows a nip]>le in the 


shape of a mwM gold mil 

* The right arm and part of the snake 
round it have been rei^tored^ In the 

0/Fine Ar/i xts, 52, a con¬ 

fusion occurs where it is siaLod that a few 
fragments of the left arm are preserved* It is 
praciically complete. (i9ee L. Caskey, 
if/ A second series, vol 
Nix, p. 246, Fig. 6.) 

* Sec Caskey, Am. Jeuru, // rrV. 

b*P‘ J 4 ft. 347. and Fig, 6 ), 
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fingers, and then flattened out again and cut in the shape of a head. A 
similar piece was attached to this below for the lower jaw, and the tongue 
was inserted between these by means of three rivets, the heads of two 
of these supplying 
the ejes (see E^ig. 
ii 04 ). They seem 
actually to hiss as 
the Goddess holds 
them outp 

Like some of 
the female votive 
figurines of day from 
Petsofa^ and the 
marble statuette of 

the Minoan God- 301 . n. Ivory Arm or * Boston GoisoilSs^ with Cai.DKN 

chrss now in the Fitz- Bnakk cotlei> roun o it, anr it and cr astino it delow' the H bad ; 
william Museum ^ Snake shkn from ahove {eni,.vroep j piams ). 

this ivory image was made in two pieces* These were secured by means of 
a projection at the back, running up from the lower half and secured in 
a corresponding socket in the upper piece of a cylindrical ivorj^ pin. The 
joint was partly concealed by the gold band forming tlte hem of the second 
flounce* The height of the figure, as restored, is given as 0161 m. or about 
6| inches* 

Mr, Lh D, Caskey who first published the statuette and superintended 
its reconsiitution at the Boston Museum—^itself a masterpiece of the results 
of patient skill—has thus e.vpressed the general conclusion to Avhich he was 
led regarding its affinities. * The resemblances described suffice to show 
that the Snake Goddess is a work of the same period and schook perhaps 
even of the same atelier that produced the ivories from Knossos*' ^ 



' J. Myres, iK, p. 3,6;, 

^ A. J. Wace, A Creffin tft 

/Af (Cambridge, 1937), 

p, 4* I'he Lyre Pkyer and dancefs fn>ni 
Faliiika!>tro, of L M. 11! ^ date, show the 
me dual fQrniaiiQfi(tC M. Pawkins, //. 5 . J., 
X, pp. 317 swiq.). See abovet p. 73, Fig. 41. 

* Mr. Caskey's first pubtication of k was m 
the t/ Ar/s /fw/M'il {Boston. 

Ma55acbiiJ5eUs\ vul. xu (1914)^ p. 51 seqq. 
1 Le described it in a tnore amplified form in 


ihe Am^ri^iin /i/nr/ia/ ^ (second 

senes), voL xi^e ([915), with ninnerous photo^ 
graphic plates and figures. It was prcseiited 
to ihe Museum by Mrs. \V, Seoit Fiti. The 
fragmental^’ state of ihe remains before recon¬ 
struction can be gathered froin PL XV\ The 
repairs were due to >[r. Paul HofTman at the 
Muscutii. 

* L. D*Casteyi.’! CAiy^aU/^Aart/iN^S/afn^Uf 
0/ thf Cfrf^rt Snake Gi^d^fcss {Am. /oum, aj 
Arck:, six (1915), p, 247). 
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Accordin'^ to triistwoi'thy iiil'ormittion obtained l>y Mr. Caskey,' this 
chryselepiiandne figure had come originally from Crete: he adds, however, 
that ■ no details of the time, [dace, and circumstances of its discovery have 
Wen ascertained'. It is now alloivable to say that my friend, the late Mr. 
Richanl Seager—whose premature deatli has esiingujshed so many hopes 
of Cretan exploration—saw the fragments, together u itli a gootl deal of thist 
of decayed ivory that could ne\’er be reconstituted, i n private hands at Candla 
shortly before the Great ^^’ar. Like all those connected with the excava¬ 
tion, hehtmself shared the belief that theyhad been obtained—in allprobabiUty. 
some years previously—from the Palace site of Ixnossos. I even found a direct 
tradition rife among our older workmen of the surreptitious removal of 
ivories from die same part of the area frtim which the relics of the 
“ Treasury' ivere brought to light. More cannot be said; but none need 
regret that the Knossia 11 Goddess—so adniirably reconstituted—should have 
found such a worthy resting-place and that she stands to-day as a Minoau 
‘Ambassadress' to the New World. 

Fig. :i05, from photograpiis hiiuil) supplied me by Mr. Caskey, gives 
full-sized representations of the Statuette as seen facing and in ]trofile on the 
left The side view here brings out the sweeping curve of the back due to 
the throwing back of the head and neck—a very characteristic feature of 
Minoan pose. This is well shovi'n by tlie faience statuette—either the 
Snake Goddess herself or a Minlstraut with her attributes—from the 'Pemple 
Repository at Knossos, here for the first time reproduced in Fig. itthk 
as fully restored, with the pard seated on the crown of the head. But in the 
Boston figure ive miss something of the corresponding prominence of 
the buttocks and thighs, the consequence no doubt of the great loss 01 
the internal material, much of wliicli liad been reduced to powder. The 
holes above the forehead and temple, best seen in Fig. below, which had 
certainly ser\'’ed for a row of short golden curls, find an exact parallel 
in the head of a jguth from the ' Deposit of Ivories' sketched above in 
Fig. HOO. Actual bronze locks that had been affixed in the same manner to 
a figure of su|>erhuman size, the core of which was certainly of wood, will 
receive illustration below in connexion with the great ‘East Mall' of the 
Knossiaii Palace. 

What, however, must be regardetl as the most remarkable characteristic 
of this chryselephantine statuette Is the physiognomy itself (Fig. 307. a, ^). It 
is a curiously modern type. The eyes are sunk to their natural depth below 
the brow, a method of treatment [iractlcally unknown to .ancient Art of any 

^ L, D. Ctiskuyp p. 237^ 
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kind befpre the Fourth Century «,C.* 
The eyelids are here accentuated, the 
lower being set into the upper with a 
delicate effect in the shadowing. The 
pupils are Iitdicaied hy drilled holes. 
The upper lip somewhat protrudes and 
the finely cut though dilated nose is 
slightly ‘ tiptilted \ giving an impres¬ 
sion very different from that produced 
by the rather classical profile of the 
* FitzwilHam Goddess It might be 
the head of a young girl of to-day and, 
unlike most Minoait representations, 
bears a personal stamp. 'I’hat it re¬ 
flects so manifestly the individual style 
of an artist will be fountl to be of great 
interest when we conre to compare it 
tvUh w'hat seems to be a complement¬ 
ary work belonging to the same 
group.* 

Tliough the back of the head is 
not so well preserved, there are traces 
of the liair falling down behind in 
natural tresses, which again closely 
compare with those of the young boy 
seen in the fellow' production. 

So line is the whole execution of 
this head that, as has been rightly 
observed, it gains rather than loses by 
its enlargement to three diameters as in 
Fig. :t 07 ,—an observation also true of 
the closely related little male figure. 

For a second remarkable resurg¬ 


ence from the soil of Crete has brought 


• See Prof, A, tjftTflndr's rcniark^L in 
Anftrn/ JLgyjn, 1915. rt. II, p, 50, Mid cf. 
L. I>. Caskey, Am, Jifurn. of Arfh.^ iis {r9r5), 
|>. ?4(», Prof, Gardner observes ‘ tliai ilit head 
recallii ratber the sculptures of Rheims itnd 
ISanil>eri', but it looks more mottern'. 

’ See below, p. 454 seqtp 



rii,. aoii. yicLKisn <ib s.s.tKi- 

(>ui)i»E5s, OH or Misistraxt in lica Grist:. 
Tkhpi.e Rki-ositorv, Knossos ||), 
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to light what it is impossible not to regard as a companion piece to the 
Goddess, the Ivory ngurine, namely, of a boy-Gocl also distinguished by 
a tiara, of practically the same height, and with a head and face that at once 


a /, 

t’tn, SCI", rt, if Hkao or * Boston Gonniiss', skowini: Holes to attach Curi-s ok 

OOI.D U'iRK, (-J) 


provoke modern comparisons (Pig ilOO), It seems probable indeed that this 
liad fallen to the share of a partner in a group of stolen ivories belonging to 
the same de^wsit, but that it had been ‘ released' after a somewhat longer 
interval—a not infrequent occurrence in such cases. 

The figurine mignited to Paris a few years after the War where it 
made its appearance amongst a series of objects said to have been discovered 
by a Cretan miller. But the boy ^vas in bad company. Of the numerous 
associated objects-—all said to be Minoan and to have been found at the same 
spot—it was hard to recognize any genuine relic beyond one or two frag¬ 
ments. The whole lot seemed to have been the result of a peaceful and 
‘ sheltered' industry, carried out during that stormy time. The output was in 
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i 
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Probably 
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liart of a hi^lily expert iiature, byt teiiii>erecl with the tisual injiiorance ibat dogs 
the forger’s footsteps. In addition to a series of gold rings—on one of which 
the Minotaur figured under his later aspect with a human body—the bulk of 
the objects were steatite vessels whb reliefs, one of these a pedestalled ciip 
clearly based on that from 
Hagla Triad a depicting the 
* Young PrinceIt must be 
said that the artist seems to 
have had convenient access 
to the Museum at Candta. 

Fragments, however, of two 
small heads In relief Ijelong- 
ing to similar vessels which 
were said to have been 
actually associated with the 
ivory figure, belong unques¬ 
tionably to the finest transitional style of that class (Fig. a, 4). 

One of these (<r) wearing a head*piece or tiara of unusual character holds 
up his hand as If in the act of adoration or salutatloti apparently in front 
of a shrine. The other is clearly engaged in some athletic contest. 

As will be seen from the views of the ivory statuette itself in the condi¬ 
tion in which it emerged, the main part of the figure was preserved in one 
piece,—a very different fate from that of the Gotidess! The chief damage 
that it had suffered was the disintegration of the front part of the two thighs 
from the groin to the knees, and the missing material here has been success¬ 
fully filled in, for the better conservation of the whole, with a mixture 
of wax and paraffind Of the arms, one was entirely wanting, but the greater 
part of the right arm was preserved, as shown in i^ig. !JUS), They were 
originally in separate pieces, the sockets for the insertion of the tenons of 
which are visible on each side of the figure, 

Though the artist's intention was clearly to repre.sent a child not more 
than about ten t ears of age, we see the Minoan belt alreadt’ fitted to the 
small body and, indeed, must suppose, from the disproportionate widili of the 
thighs as compared with the waist, that it had already begun to adapt itself 
to the forcible constriction of the internal organs imposed by the narrow, 
apparently metal ring. 

That no attempt was made to girdle in this way (piite young boys of 

’ This WAS skiirully cKccuted for me by Mr. W. H, Ytninfi, the formattm gf the Ashroftlcan 
Museum. 
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IVORIES I'ROM PA LA IK ASTRO 
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four or five years olil is shown by the small ivory statuettes in a standing or 
a squatting position found at Palaihastro,' the former of which are repro¬ 
duced from photographic copies in 
Sup pi. PL XXXV J I, L. and from a sketch 
in Fig. 31 n. The standing type here 
seen, with the arms by the sides, 
approaches some Middle Kingdom 
Egyptian prototypes,' and the markedl}- 
dolichocephalic form of the heads also 
points in that direction. The littlesquat- 
ting figure, which is of very graceful 
execution, recalls that of the boy engaged 
in some pavement game on the Minia¬ 
ture Fresco fragment Illustrated above 
in the Coloured Plate XXV. There seems 
everj' reason to believe that the squatting 
attitude was an old tradition of Miitoan 
Art.’' In a more conventional form the 
squatting type of naked infant is In fact 
already seen in a small stalagmite peitdsnt 
from Messara. belonging to the mature Early Minoan phase (Fig. 311 , fl-f).’ 
In this case the hands are laid on the knees. 


I'lG. 310. a. Ivory FigurilS or Voi ng 
Hov-s : Sr RdM Faj.a(xastro (3)- 


^ R, Mh Hawkins, 

iAi {If\ S. A*, SuppS. 

Paper It 19^3, pp^ ^'"rom theSr 

:is 5 odattDn.'i Professor iJAwtlns “Htis led to the 
conclusion that these ivories * are not likeljf to 
be earlier t1us.n L. M. IP. The photograph 
kindly supplied um? by Prof. Daw'kins- 
The i&ketch (Fig. 310, ^It reproditcedt by 
l>erniis5ion, from Suppl. Paper I, 

1933, p, 135, Fig. to;. 

* Hr. IL K. Halb in \m qf 

GWfCt lit /Af Amwsc' (1927), \h 271 note, 
refer? to these ivory boys as * prcjbahly 
I^yptian \ and as such they have been in¬ 
cluded in MnJ. J>. S. Penilltbury's estremelj' 
useful work z tt a/ 

I'w Affffftii Af^t : with 3 
forcMv^ord bv Hh R. tiall, Cafubtid^te Univer¬ 
sity PresSj lyjo ip. ^2 and PL IH+ 52, 53). 


WkU all deference to the opinion expressed 
iibove^ and, wbile agreeing w ith the view tluil a 
strong Egyptian influence has been here opera- 
the, I would still claim these works as Minoan. 
I* Tim baldness of the heads is here coireclecl 
by dots signifying hairs. 3. The worxlcn 
standing figures of Middle Empire dale that 
seem to Ijo prgtoiy|>es of ^ have the left leg 
si igh tly advanced. i- I'he ICgypt tan sciuati i ng 
type show?! the right forearm not resting on 
the ground but raised to the face with the 
hand on the li[ 3 a—the ideograph for a child; 
taken over by hlarputraies. 4 . The figure 
finds a Minfflin pamlld. 3 . The boy^s face is 
hardly Egyptian. Add to this that a scpimie 
child's head of ivorj- w'as found with a tenon 
to attach it to the body—a Minoan device. 

* Dnubiless derived from 101 early It 

prei^entsaresemblance to certain ivory |K:ndant 5 
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Flo. 311 
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<7, SlALAOMIlE flCURK OK 

llov h'KO?ii MkhsarA. Karlv Mt- 


Iii the case of tlte boy-God—as tii these still more infantile figures— 
tliere are indications of the sexual organs, and obviously the ‘ Minoan 
sheath ' was not worn by him, That his belt was covered by a gold plate 

may be inferred from a pin-hole for 
the attachment of a small rivet, seen 
on its posterior section, and it scents 
possible that his loins were also 
covered b)- some kind of short kilt, 
since rivet-holes of the same kind 
apjjear above cither hip and, again, 
just below the middle of the belt 
behind. But there is no evidence 
of a band having becit drawn tip 
between the legs. 

That live waists of little girls of about the same age were also confined 
b)’ the tight girdle is well shown by a series of intaglio types, to the signifi¬ 
cance of wlilch attention has been already called iiv this work,’ representing 
two little handmaideEis of the GotUless, who was tlvus attended by Aida!covpa.t 
anticipating the KotJjOffi of the later J!eus of Crete. These are depicted, except 
for their stature, like grown-up women, with floimced skirts bulging out from 
their tight girdles in a belbshaped outline in a manner almost suggestive of 
the little Infanta of Velasquei^. Such are well seen on the celebrated signet 
from tlve Mycenae Treasure, perched on convenient hillocks the better to 
offer flowers to the Goddess and to pluck fruit for her from the sacred tree- 
The gli'th of the belt round tlie boy-God',s waist is about 38 millimetres; 
its width 10, and from front to hack, S, Round his chest, beneath the arm- 
pits, the girth is 72 millimetres, the breadth here being about 25 nvm. or 
two and a half tinies the width of the waist. The greatest width of the hips 
is 31 millimetres,* The face from the chin to the top of the head is about 
[8 millimetres and the head was of about the .same length. In a normal 
male body the breailtlv of the waist should be somewhat over the height of 
the head,“ so that in this case It has only half its natural projvortions. 
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iti the form of sc|iiaitbg iipes e.g* A r/ J/-, i 
1% fiH, Fig^ 37^ i rf, I A; Xamhudides, rimZ/ai 
if/JfcjSitni, PL XIIL lO+Op biat m this 
case ihc fore resit on the p^ouud. 

* See especitilly P. qf iL Ft. I,pp-34o- 
2 . 'J’he recuircraue of thu triple group of dfce 
Gc>dde 5 s and fier two jjiti uUcodjinia was firsi 


pointed out m my /fiV a/ p. 12 

lieriq* i/JLS-, xh (igz^Xanct Figs. i »-isV 
’ The ginb at the hipS}'!! 80 inm.—as usual 
in ihe case of Minoan male figures, somewhat 
greater iban that taken under tliie armpiiif. 

■ See Frof. Arlliuir Thomson ^ </ 

jlr/ p, ^89^ 
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44S ADAPTATION 01 - GROWING FIGURE TO BELT 

Sections are shown ui Fi^, of the body of the figure round the chest 
(a), the waist (li), and the buttocks (c). 

Taking the actual height of the image from the heels (the upper part 
of the tiara being omitted) as about 13 centi¬ 
metres, the width of the waist is of the whole. 

In the case of the bronze figure of an adult man 
reproduced in Fig. below, the original height 
of which was approximately 25 centimetres, the 
wudth of the giriUe ‘ is slightly under a twelfth, a 
comparison that leads to a very interesting result. 

If we may imagine the boy-God represented 
by the ivory statuette to have reached maturity, 
the 13 centimetres of Ins stature as here seen, 
might with sufficient accuracy be increased to 16. 

If he then still wore a belt of the same size its pro¬ 
portion to his whole height would work out at 
just under a twelfth, in other words, it would show 
an exact proportion a! correspondence with the case 
illustrated by the bronze adult figure above re¬ 
ferred to. 

Is It possible then iliat, while children of ist^riioNs or 

both sexes were still of verv tender years, metal ivcutv l-'icvHiNii or Mov-Gon: 
Ixiks were riveted round them, to which their ' 

growing todies adapted themselves and which 
remained a permanency for at least tlte greater part of their lite ? 

Considering the vital ducts and vessels involved by the constriction 
below the ribs, diis might have been thought an impossible interference with 
Nature. So far, however, as it has been possible to consult expert medical 
and physiological opinion, this result could be achieved witltout patent Injury 
to the health of the subject.- 

Such representations of the encircling ring that we possess leave a very 
clear Impression lltat it was of metal.'' That in individual cases It may have 



i 


^ Tile haighi of ihe Vie:id in this casts h 
30 nim^ sti tbai nomialSy ihc ividth of the 
ifaist should have been 45 min+—thni about 
a fifth of the height of the figure^ 

^ Amongst other authoHlies who have 
kindly given luo their opinion on this quciisilrjiii, 
and wlio lake this view, are Jvurd Moynihan^ 


iVesideni of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Sit Humphry RiAlesion, Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Medicine at Cambridge, 

^ See* too, on this, J+ f*. Myrdt, S. .L, is, 
pp- 3^4+ Tbe more elal>orate and 

apparently claspk^s belts of the Knossian 
Cupht-arer and other lai^e representations 
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been renewed or re*riveteit is prol>able enougb. and it looks as if in some 
cases i>adding bad been tnirodiiced Hut the main fact with which we have 

to deal is that this 
constricting belt, or 
another of approxi¬ 
mately the same 
dimensions. con¬ 
tinued to be worn 
in years of maiurity. 

It does seem, L«>oser 
however, that, as a by 
concession to tile 

men, 

broad ness and obes¬ 
ity ofti;n inherent 
in later years, tlie 
wearer might even- 

>o 

tually be relieved, 
and <L less ttglitly 
Htting beJt, prob¬ 
ably of leather, be 
siibstitutetl Such 
we recogniije^ for 
instance, as worn 
by the okl sistrum- 
phyer of the ^ Har¬ 
vesters ' rout on tlie 
steatite * rhyton" 
from I lagiaT riada,^ 
and in the case of 
a bronze figure of 


Fig, 313. Bkosziii \"oriviL Fitu re or Fi-tiKRLV M.4N ekom 


betray in thufr Diitliiie tSie c^s^nuds of iheir 
structure. Fie gives n cJi^gETkm showing the 
concave profile of the belt * which from its 
colour and thiu seems to liave ix'cn 

a siifiooih plate of metal. Its out-turned edges 
prevent it from chafing the body of I he wearer, 
aitd lliFs end is further secured by the lorus 
Tiiouldings wtiicli seem from iheir form lo 
fepreseni a padded cushion-like belt of ,*401114" 
clatiue material/ FFe *iUggesls the pasiiibiliiy 


of there having l>een a (Wclal belt wish smooth 
ends which would si tile over one another as 
pressure w"as applied by means of tightly 
drawn lace or thong ^ U seems, however, lo 
he more protRablc tlwt the metal |jart of the 
belt funned a soFid ring ri veted so as to form 
one pieeCn 

^ See clie eseetpt from it given in P, 
ii, 1^ 1, p. 47, Fig. T 2 ,A, 
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FINC i-[ E D WAI S rS O F M. M. U 1 FAS HI ON 


Tiijht 


man of broad and bulky proportions from 'I’ylissos, reprotUtced In Fig. :n :0 
A similar loose belt surrounds the waist of a man of heavy biillil represented 
by a Mtiioan bronze figurine in the liritish Museum' (Suppl. I’l. XXXIX). 

This was. in fact, only a return to the older fashion so well illustrated 
by the terra-cotta votive figurines front Petsofa.* These and other parallel 
examples belong to the earlier phase, (f-, of M. M. 1 , and may tiate, therefore! 
from the last century of the Third Millenntunt H.C, Fhe fashionable woman's 
dress of the time was a cloak with a high peak behind * and tied by a cord 
round the waist like a modern dressing-gown, and this remained in vogue 
till the closing phase of M. M- It.® So far, at least, as women's dress is 
concerned the new fashion with the piticltetl waists must have grown up 
during the succeeding M. M. Ill period—from the Seventeenth Century Js-f. 
onwards—and may l>e thought to be a reaction of the male custom of wearing 
a narrow laelt, with which it makes its appearance pari passu. With the men 
it seems to have been adopted rsither as a sign of strength and endurance, 
such as would have been implied by the close giriluig of the loins, than 
front any aesthetic coitslderations. It stands, indeed, in a very near relation 
to the national sport, It is certainly a suggestive fact, in view of the 
Oriental origin of the bull-grappling shows themselves, that Gilgames 
in Ills struggles with the iiian*bull Enbani early appears on cylinders with 
what seems to be a clo.se-fitting belt of metal.® 

To start the desired remoulding of the human frame in early child¬ 
hood is in itself usual in such attempts to improve on Nature. It may, 
iiidec.“il,in this respect be set lieside the Chinese practice of checking the growth 
of women’s feet from earliest infancy, or ilie binding of boards to their babies’ 
heads by the Indian ‘Flat-heads'. At the same time the prominence 
thus given to the thighs and the relative breadth added to the expansion ot 
the chest may In tlve case of the Minoan usage have flattered certain 
personal vanities. It is really only another form of the tight-lacing dial 
has at recurring epochs marked liie fashions of modern Euroije, though 


^ J. Halzitiakisj 

® Published by 1 \ N. Pryce^ J. //. *!>., xli 
(igjib p. 86 attiJ PL L 
• J. MyiL^p Thi Samtuary 
S^fii (Jy, S. p. 356 seqir^. : cf., 

PL X. iotj, P. 0 /Jf., i. P- 153 . 

] n)^ The * Miiioan sheath* n'as aLtached 10 
this and a dirk slung across iL Tiic belt 
often htoodj and there was no of egn- 


slnctfon. 

* On \Uh eoslumej and on its '‘prott> 
Libyan ' affiiiilies, swi P, rf/ .1/1, ii, Ih. [, 

JJi and Figs. Mp iTi. 

^ Witness the Miicrnglyphic ’ sij;nei-type, 
i?/. flV., ji. 33, Fig. 15 . 

* for instance, the rcprcsentftuons of 
die struggle on cylinders. 
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+52 THE liOV-GODS TIPTOE ATTITUDE 

thest; tlid not oive the human trunk the op[>ortunUy for gradual adaptation 
front childhood upwards supplied by the Minoans. 

Views of the ivory figurine in three positions are given in Fig. ■iH. 
enlarged by about onc-tweltih. The artist here, working on such a lavoiirablc 
material, had the further advantage that he had to deal with the pure human 
form and was not. as in the case of a female statuette like the Goddess 
al>ove illustrated, for the most part concerned with the fashionable attire 
that concealed it. Flounces and embroidered aprons did not here stand 
in his way, and, though the belt was donbiless gokl-plated and a slight covering 
of gold foil may liave overlaiil the upper part of the thighs, as indicated 
b> the pimholes, this would have closely followed the bodily contours. 

The attitude of the Divine Child,—who, for a reason jmcsently to 
be explained, raises himself on his toes—reflects the graceful Minoan pose 
already well illustrated liy the faience figure reproduced above in Fig. JUKI, 
the upper part of the 1>ody being thrown back in this case snfficicnily 
somewhat to uplift the profile of ihe face, as if the figure were looking 
towards another of slightly higher stature. The tiptoe arrangement fits in 
with this, and, in order to make it secure, the foot itself is set on a sloping 
ledge which raises the heel 10 miliiinetres aliove the level of the toes— 
adding this amount to the stature of the figure. Something too is gained 
by the tiara, which is 25 millimetres in height as compared with 10 in the 
case of the ivory Godtless, 

The sloping base of the statuette is su pported by asmaller (|uadrangular 
projection, which, as is seen in the back view given in Fig. I -t, r, has a circular 
hole about 4 millimetres in diameter for the insertion of some kind of locking- 
pin fixing it still more securely to its framework. 

The carving of tlie toes, the articulation of which is slightly arched in 
some cases, show's great tlelicacy (see I'ig. HUk r), Ihe feet of the leaping 
youths of the ‘ ivory Deposit’ omit this feature, since, as was usual In the 
sports of the bull-ring, they were shod in mocassin-like gear. 1 hat already by 
the early |)hase of M. M. 1 i the Minoan coroplasts had arrived at considerable 
proficiency in moulding the toes is. however, shown by a fragment of 
a painted terra.cotta figurine ol a votive class found in a j\l. M, il f? depo.sit 
iliat was 1 j. ought to light by a test-pit sunk by me. years since, near the 
Amphitheatre of Roman Knossos. It is itself of so remarkable a character 
that an ilUisiratloii of it is here given in Fig- dI 5 , «, 6 , r. Ihe foot is 
coloured black,—so that we have no indication of the sex,—on a bufit-faced 
base with dark bands, and to the right of it is a raised curving object 
that may represent some appendage of the dress. On the lower part 




FOOT AND STAND OF M. U CLAY FIGURF 455 

of the stand Is irregular black decoration fringed with a kind of lilac 
bonier, painted on the pale bnlT ground -a characteristic feature of fine 
egg-shell pottery of the mature M. M, I! classd The height of the 


Fw. oiii. it, A. f, Foot and Ixjwkb 1 ’,\rt or Stand of pAmrEO Tehra-cotta I'ttiVRiSK. 

M. ,\L 11 rt Dej'Osiv, Knoj^os 


figurine to which this unirpie fragment beloitgs cotild not have been less than 
40 ce n timet res (r. i6inches). It seems to have been hollow internally and anttci’ 
pates in its fabric Greek votive figurines executed some twelve centuries later. 

Carefully, however, as the foot is here executed, the arrangement of the 
toes is stiff and regular, and we are still far behind the lively naturalistic 


* Sec l>. MiJJli Mifieff/i (/. //. xsvi+ [ij>, 3 54^ 

355^ and n. \' 1 I 1 : t-specially Mgs, 2 Lind iS). 
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454 MODERNNESS OE FEATURES IN BOTH IMAGES 

perception visll>le ui the cxcctiiion of those of this bojisti figure. 1 Here the 
beauty of the feet as a whole transports us rather to Renascence times. 

Even more modern is the feeling that has inspired the long waving 



Fig. 31S. ir, />, tNt-.XKGBri Vikws of UppF.it I'aht of Ivory Fkukk of Bov-God: f , 

Fcm>i, on Si.oFixMi BtaJJO (5). 


locks tliat fsill so gracefully from tKe Divine Chiltl s head and hang down 
over the shoultiers and the upper part of his back (Fig^ ^), The 

face itself compared with the mature features of the ivorj" Godtless^ shows 
less expressioUi as is natural to his tender years. The nose is decidedly 
siiubby and broad, and the eyelids here, ihough adumbrated, indeed—as 
appears in certain lights^—are not well defined as in the face of the ' Hostoit 
Goddeiiis \ 

All the s^une. when the two heads of the Goddess and of the boy-God, as 
shown in Fig.s, iJuT and are compared, it is impossible not to be struck 
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by a great similarity in style. The nioderniiess of treatment is shared by 
both, and the mere fact that what we have before us in the latter case is 

just the head of a young child 
only confirms the impression. 
Unfortunately the back of the 
head and shoulders of the Boston 
smtuette have suffered a great 
deal of abrasion* but enotigh re¬ 
mains to show that the locks fell 
down behind in w'avy tresses com¬ 
parable with those that contribute 
such a graceful feature to the 
boy’s head ^ (Eig. 31 iJ, ti, i). 

Can it be doubted that both 
works are l.iy the same artist ? 

Botli figures were chryscle- 
ph an tine, both are crowned by 
tiaras, and. so far as the arms are 
concerned, both are of the same 
composite kind. To this may be 
added ilie fact that the historj- 
of both points to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Candia as their source. 
The conclusion seems more and more to impose itself that both the 
' Boston Godtiess ’ aitd the boy-God formed part of the same ivory treasure 

_connected with a Palace Shrine of Knossos—as that to which the leaping 

youths* and other associated remains belong. 4MI are of approximately the 
same date, the closing M. M. ill phase, wltcn Art w'as at its highest level. 
But the cotmexion between the Goddess and the Divine Cliild seems to 
be even more intimate. It is a highly suggestive circumstance that the 
Itcigln 166 millimetres or c.xacily 6^ inches corresponds, within a small 
fraction, to that of the 'Boston Goddess •“ i his remarkable agreement, 
indeed, best explains it-self if w'e regard them as having been contained in the 
same frame and as forming part ot the same group. 1 hey are thus repro¬ 
duced In the sketch. Fig. 31 S. executed for tne by Monsieur Glllieron, fils. 


Flu. 31 r. ll.vcK Of Uppi'r Fast or ‘ Busrox 

tjOrJliK?^ \ SJIOIYING U^\vv KSL:\RCtJL 


^ I’hc mt^rc or leiks hari/ont^l ronceals tirL 

the Imirof'pratt>-Liisyrttr ivory {/I &/ ^ Ttsis, resirtretl, is given i6i mm. o: 

JA, it, rt. Ir pp- J4. 251 and Vii;, 0, ^/p / i, abom 6^ inches More nsinute accitracry ii 

more aitificialf In the Mitiatn case jiossilite in the case of the hoy-(lod. 
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456 IVORY GROUP: BOY^GOD ADORING GODDESS 

What, indeed, can be more beautiful and i^atural than the relationship 
which the auitude of the boy-God itself suggests ? Standing on tiptoe with 
his face slightly upturned he has the appearance of actuallj* gaicing at the 



Fl(J^ ali. GliOL'P OF Bov-Gon ADOHINC GoDHI-SS {REJvlCjElKll- riRAWIN'i: BY 

MoNSiKUft E. Gn rii^). 

sHghil}' higher figure, and the obvious restoration of the right arm as lifted 
to die level of the peak of his tiara, shown in Fig, 31S, is only ncedeil to 
supply die act of sahitatloiu It is the Divine Child adoring tile Mother 
Goddess* 

The relation of this jouthfnl male to the mature female figure, the 
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divinity of both of which is here marked by the elaborate tiaras, brinjjs ns 
face to face witli the most interesting and. in some respects, the most difficult 
problem in Minoan Relig-ion. 

It is certain that, liowever much the male element had asserted itself in 
the domain of government by the great days of Miaoaii Civilization, the 
Religion still continued to reflect the older matriarchal stage of social 
development. Clearly, the Goddess was supreme, whether we are to regard 
her as substantially one being of varied aspects, celestial, terrestrial, or 
infernal, or whether we have to deal with separ.ite,’ or partly differentiated 
divine entities. As a working hypothesis the former view has been here 
preferred, and it has been assumed titat the same Great Gotldess is represented. 
In the one case doves may alight on her from the sky above, or in the other 
she may grasp the encircling snakes that mark her as Mistress of the Nether 
World; at times site bears the Sacred Double Axe that was the special 
emblem of Minoaii Cult; or she may hold out a primitive anchor* as 
Mistress of the Sea. Or, again, she appears with the stvord of temporal 
dominion in one liand and the asp^r^iHum of purificatory sprinkling in the 
other symbolizing her spiritual poiver. In one case her sacred animals may 
be exotic Hons, in another the Cretan wild goat, while at other times she 
hunts the Stag like Artemis or, like her, again, holds wikl-ftnvl by their necks. 

'I hat one or otlier of these shapes may liave been specialized enough 
to rank as a separate divinity is quite possible, but it might still be regarded 
as the Great Goddess under some particular physical or local aspect. 
The Semitic Astartc like Baal—had the same multiplicity of symbols in 
diflerent phices,* yet the Dove Goddess of Ascalon is essentially the same 
as the Cow Goddess of Sidoii, and other varieties of attributes such as the 
fish, the ram, or, at Carthage, the horse, do not change her fundamental 
character. Elsewhere* I have brought into comparison the variant attri¬ 
butes of local Madonnas, who, inilced, incorporate the elements of more than 
one divinity as judged from the Classical standard- But it is dangerously 
misleading to regard the Minoan Gotldess from the standpoint of Ctreek 
and Roman Religion.* What is certain is that in the cuU-piaccs of the 
divinity attributes such as the dove, the ser|>ent, and the Double .Axes arc 
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MIKOAN GODDESS AND HER COMPANIONS 
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apt to recur together, while the same companions are foutul with the Goddess 
in her various aspects. It Is essetuially the same divinity. 

It is observable, moreover, that the most intimate associations of this 
divinit}' are reserved for members of her own sex. A female companion, 
more or less of the 
same age. is often 
cou[jlecl with her, 
sometimes simply 
in a conversational 
relation, as on the 
‘ Ring of Nestor '} 
sometimes holdi ng 
out to her a vessel 
with drink offer- 
ing," or, as in other 
designs, the poppy 
capsules, so appro¬ 
priate to an Earth 
Goddess.* This 
particular attri¬ 
bute, indeed, 

appears in her hand on the very important bead-seal from a 1 hisbe tomb in 
which she rises from the Earth like Gaia, She is ivelped In this case by ait 
attendatit—ill a conrily fashion quite in keeping with the Minoan atmosphere. 
Sprouting shoots of vegetation, like nursling ixtlms, appear on either side 
(Eig. lilii). This, surely, is the same Goddess who sits beneath the fniit- 
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tree on the gold signet from ^Tycenae, holding the same poppy capsules. 

On that signet the two little handmaidens appear who link this religious 
group with a series of others in which the Goddess makes her appearance, 
while llie Double iVxe above and the lions' masks behind supply yet further 
connexions with the divinity of the central sanctuary' at Knossos, 

The two girl attendants, who. as has been already sit own, atteml the 
Goddess in a series of such religious scenes—anticipating, in some sort, the 
later KaSfoi —again emphasise the female character of the cult. 


‘ A ij/" ;1G lip I'l* if P'4S1, Ki]'. 28ii,and holding the iwi)]iy ca[)Snles niid BltendecI 
iibovc, pr ia; 3 , by her stiinU hsindmiiidi^iis, is sented opjKjsite 

* I\ fl/ Af., ii, Pi. tip pp. 7(17, 768, another scaled fijjartr of bt-r own and siise 

Figs. iD^-onis, a/ jk Fsg. it: Macn^illans, 

* K. g. nn a gyld slgnct-ring from ‘Ibiiihi^ ^*>^5^- 

Pt. Ip pr 341, 10 A| j/)^ the OcKklc^t 
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Fio, .ISO. DmOK^F. I-Kil'icKOI' V'yCTHFUL MaL^ AlKJRASr: J5 CM. (SCALK Aftql?T 3 )' 

Youthful Male Adorauts- 

Hitherto, iiiclectl. it has heeii ilifliciilt to recognise aEiythiiirf like a male xVbsence 
consort to the Goddess in Minoan religious art, or, indeed, any male equiva- 
IfUEs, of the Kotpm of the Minoan dia. The courtly attendant u ho in the 
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HRONZE HGURE OF MALE ADORANT 
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above sigiiet^type (Fig. 31 helps to raise the Goddess from her oiider- 
groiiHd abode has 00 claim to be regarded as standing in any such relation¬ 


ship to her. So. too, the niimerotis 
bronze figtires of youths or men in 
the attitude of adoration must be 
naturally looked on as votaries, and 
when found in sanctuaries may be 
recognized as their personal anat/te- 
mata in the form of tlteir individual 
image. 

The finest of all the figures of 
this kind is one brought years ago 
to Piraeus from Crete, and recently 
actpiired by the National iMQseiim 
at Athens, which, thanks to the 
courtesy of the Director, I am able 
to rcprodtice here for the first lime 
in Fig. 3 ‘ 20 . Its strong forms 
afford in themselves a useful contrast 
to the boyish figure described above. 

The lower pai-t of the right leg 
and the left foot are missing, but 
the figure is otherw’ise perfect, and 
theoriginal height was about 2 5 centi- 
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metres, or about 10 inches. 'I he 
breadth beneath the chest, measured 
from below the armpits, is cm. 

The girth here was about 10 cm., 
while near the hips the breadth was 

cm.“tlie girth round the buttocks being 14*4 centimetres, 
of the w-aist following the hollow of tlie girdle is 7-3 cm, Ike comparative 
greater circumference of Minoan male figures at the loins as compared with 
the chest is a normal feature, and has already been illustrated in the case 
of the ivory' boy-God—but here the disproportion is coitsiderably greater.^ 


The girth 


(See Sections, Fig. 3 ;il, A, n, r.) 


' (n the case of the buy-God tlic girth rtl loin*—3-j cm.—than in the case of the hronai 

ihccbeatwas 7 - 3 cni ,aiidaiilnihi|is3'o. The figiiTt:, where the ratio is qiprosiraately two 

clfcunir^Tcnclc ciflhe girdle ihcrc s-S Ctrl., tfi 
r:$lhur leM in ^iropDitton to i5ic girth of ihe 
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As is frequently the case with bronze fij/urines of this class, the hair, 
which presented exceptional difficukies in the casting, is somewhat summarily 
rendered by means of two curling locks in front, one of which falls down to 
the left shoulder, and two behind knotted together above. Otherwise the 
head has a bald appearance, 1 he loin-clothing sviih a llap, of the medium 
size, covering the buttocks, and with no drapery in front,’ is of a kind 
usual ill the transitional M. M. III-L, M, I e[)och. The belt shows the end 
of a strap lianging down o%*er the right thigh. 

The figure is that of a young man In the full vigour of his years and 
strength, and w-ith muscles and sinetvs ivell developed hy athletic exercise. 
At the same time Iits ribs are promineiuly shown. I’he upper j>art of the 
hotly is thrown back in die cliaracteristic manner, and the upraised left arm 
rests against the forehead in the attitude of adoration common in figures of this 
votive kind. Adomni bronzes, sometimes female, of this class are freijueiit 
(see Suppl, FI, XXXIX). Several were totind in the Cave Sanctuary of 
Fsycliro-—one of them remarkable for the long drapery in front,- a feature 
which recurs in the case of another e,xample in the LJritish iMuseum,^ This 
figurine shares with die well-known ' fat man ' from Tyiissos* the peculiarity 
of ivearing a belt of commodious proportions—'which shows, asalread)' noted, 
that dclerly men allowed themselves this latitude. Sometimes,as in a figure 
from Goitrnia,® the right arm is only raised to the level of the breast. J n 
the case of a bronze statuette found near Fhaestos and now in the l.eiden 
Museum* of a youth wearing a flat brimmed hat. both the forearms are 
raiseil with strong muscular action, so that the hands, which are broken otif, 
would liave been in front of the face (Fig. 

One and all, these bronze figures may be reasonably Regarded as intended 
to be representations of their indiviLliial owners in iheact of adoration, and as 
fashioned ivith the special object of placing themselves under the guardianship 
of the divinity to whom they were offered.- The inscribed clay figure from 


' In some bronze votive rlgiirint.’^ npiiaN 
enlly of a slfgbtly eailier class the clrA]x:t>' 
is lonp: in front. See /+ M., p. 6Sr, 

* See SuppL 11. XXXlX. 

* Cf. F. N\ PryCLv/. //. K, xli p. S6 

ntid 11. I. See Suppl. |1, XXX IX. 

* Hatj^iilakiEf Ti'AirifiTtj^ See iibuve, 

p. 449, Fig. 3I:L 

‘ Mawes, Tl. X[, B. 

* rulili.Kbcil I7 Dr. Vw. Van llthorn, JiiHf 

/^rmzr lit {JtiArA. t/. 
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MALE ADORANTS ON SIGNET-RIN'GS 


Tylissos,’ ihough incomplete, suggests tbat. like so many Greek iTtiai/mitaia, 
some of the Mmoan, too, bore the names of their dedicators. So too on the 
bronxe Votive Tablet of Psychro there appears what seems to be the name 
of its offerer.* 



t ie. 322. VonvK BROM^^: KmuREov Youth nkak Phaestos whahinu BuoAit- 

H.\T Ay It WITH KOTM IVvKKAllMVi HAISEH t LtlDlCX ML’SF.UM. (f. 


'I'hc counterpart to these, which has a special value, since here we see 
both the adorantantl the divinity worshipped, is to be found on a series of gold 
signet-rings or their clay impressions, of the religious class already described, 
one feature of which, already detected in the case of reliefs and inlays, is the 
running together Into a single group of what are really separate episodes. 


proficient in *hi; ^ noSile art of self defence ^ 
'J bis ligitre^ for no sufficicni rensoiH h:is been 
recently dcscribetl as [t duic-fi'ltiLyef: it rather 
suggests comparisons with contemp>rary 
listic scenes steatite vaiits and imiiiature 
pai n tings. ( Kor the figure see El^.' ^ 111 

p. ibj; TsOUTStiLHi I Sit V\^ XI; 

"rsountas and Maiui^ -l/i f. jip. 219^ 230. 


PL .\ Vn : Perrot and (lii|jic9t, vSp pp. 733, 759^ 
Fig, 351^ &e,) [Jke the female fi^uri: rallied 
w'ith itp this may yd very well have been c»f the 
votive since I he MitWiin ebaniber tomb 

could he ailsn a shrine of the lloddess. 

^ ^.^/ J/.tbp. 634, Fig. 472 . 

* p. ^132j Pig. -iiiK 
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It may be siifticient here to reproduce the seal-type of which repeated 
copies were found in tlie Central Palace Sanctuary of Knossos, in which 
a youths of much the same proportions as the bronze fij^iinnc illiisirated in 
and in a similar 
adorani attitude, stands before 
the ' Minoan Rhea' on her 
hon-gnarcled peak (Fig. 

In this act of homage both the 
Goddess herself and her bae- 
tylic image in tile pJIbr-shrme 
may be taken to shiire. On 
three signet-rings from My- 
cetiae and another from Li^ 
gortino in Crete female de¬ 
votees are depicted raising 
their arms in a similar manner 
before baetylic shrines, not 
accompanied by any figtire of the divinity, but in two cases containing sacred 
trees. 

Figures like the above bronzes must be placed in the category of 
iimi/Aeimta of votaries, and there is not sufficient ground for attaching to 
them any divine relationship with die Goddess. In no case do they wear 
a distinguishing tiara, and in the one instance (Fig. l}22} where the head is 
covered by a brimmed hat or /fi-lasos we may reasonably regard it simph- 
as a rustic feature adapted to the sunny climate of Crete—the wearing, 
indeed, of broad-brimmed hats of straw in certain country districis of the 
Island can be traced back to early V^enctian limes. 

The signel-t}^pes referred to can also only be taken to depict devotees. 


Fici. 333, Sn:i\'KT-TVPP. FROM CUN'TRAL TALaLE 
Sa?^CTUABVj Ksohsos. 


Armed Youthful Male Figures grouped with Goddess. 

But a more intimate reJationsIup between the Goddess^—there identified 
by lier ceremonial seat with the sacred tree behind—and a youthful male 
figure is certainly perceptible in the scene presented in 1'ig, which appears 
on an electruin ring from Mycenae. The com|>aratively short stature of the 
youth, who Imids a spear in the right hand, as compared with the seated 

’ iiec /*. i/ J/., ii, Pi. If p. Sob), f ig, nnd tht: third i:ase a irct^or Iretrs ia also shown. 

^ Soo niy Af\r. Trmt^ itnif fWttr Ca/Z^ p. S5 Com|i;irc% tEK>p p-84 p I' ig- 55 (8^4)1 where a male 
Fig. 57, p. S 6 (iS 4 .), Fig. 5S, p. 37 (iS5f adonuU stands before a pillar shrine from 
Fig’ S9t ^^*^1 P- 9* I'ljS- ^5 In ihe firss within which a tree flMs, 
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464 GODDESS AND VOUTHl-UL WARRIOR ON SIGNET 

GotUless, may be clue In part at least to some principle ofisoceplialy—though 
the sinew y thighs belong rather to a youth than to a young boy. Whether or 
not the peaked shape of the upper part of tlte Goddess's head rep^sents 

some kind of tiara 
must remain uncer¬ 
tain owing to the 
summary character 
of the engraving. 
She is robed in a 
short flounced shirt, 
and both figures 
wear anklets and 
bracelets on their 
right arms. Other¬ 
wise, except for the 
narrow belts, both 
are entirely nude. 

The Interesting 
jioint here is the way 
In which the hands arc disposed. In I'urtW’Unglers oplnlou,* the youthful 
armed figure here presented is actually grasping the wrist of the seated 
Goddess, in ihe attitude that among the Greeks was the 

symbolic gesture for the bringing home of a bride. In my 7 rtv and Pdhir 
CulP the view is expressed that both figures re|>eat the sante gesture in 
which a thumb and forefinger are pressed together, a widespread expedient 
in sign-language for indicating agreement and which to the modern Nea¬ 
politan stiirconveys the idea of plighied * trolh It will be seen that both 
view's are substantially in agreenrent as to the sealing here of an intimate 
relationship between the two figures. But it must be said that the whole 
impression produced by the design Is rather the relationship of a son to 
a mother tlian of a husband to a wife or mistress. 

Have we not here the same youthful divinity, martially arrayed, 
whose burial place within its slender * temenos ' has been illustrated above 
from another gold signet. — with the miniature Minoan shield hung up beside 
the little gravestone ? * The mourning figure, there Identified w'ith the 

' Aniikt OVwfWfrt, iii, and Fig. 14. L-oHUJaft; ni>' -l/lf. Tm and PitUr Ctiit, p, 7S 
* p. 73 i 9 ®*t F’ * 7 ^)’ 1 * 7 ^' seqq. Lf., too, /'. ef -V., i, pp, 161, 

piU i 6 *, und l-'ijj. 1 Hi, :in<l ii, i’t. I, p. 3 jS. 

■ Stc above, pp, 14 I. anil Fig. J>a, and 
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GodJtss, leaning over the parapet of the sepulchral enclosure has been 
compared witli parallel scenes in which the Syrian women mourn Adonis 
dead. Another religious signet-t^pej in w'hich the Goddess is associated 

with a figure of a male child 
armed with bow and arrow, 
beside tv hat seems to be an 
analogous niouming scene,' 
may well call up a vision 
of a Minoan etpiivalent of 
H yakinthos — whose name, 
as is well known, belongs to 
the older ethnic stratnnt. 

U Is to be noted that 
in these and other cases, such 
as the figure descending be¬ 
fore the obelisk on the gcUl 
signet from Knossos,* die 
male armed figure is of 
com|>aratively small dimensions, and must be taken to represent a boy rather 
than a man. In two instances, Indeed, we see what may l>c regarded as an 
armed male God of mature proportions. The first of these, a spearman 
with a shield and conical head-piece, who has a lioness beside him, is oei a 
seal-impression from the 'femjile Rejxisitories, here reproducei.1 (h ig. *Fi 4 a).* 
and has a curiously Hittite appearance. The second, a liowman beside a 
lion, on a sealing from Hagia Triada,^ also wears a peaked cap.* 

It is true that another seal-impression from the Temple Repositories 
at Knossos (Fig. Jf-o).* in which the Goddess in a peaked cap and armed with 
a spear, walks beside a lion, who turns his head to look up at his divine 
mistress, suggests a certain parallelism with the armed male divinities, though 
there is no actual grouping of the two classes. But these figures of what 
must l>e recoifniited as aduU warrior Gods fit in witii the evidence of the 
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und Fig* 40 . 

^ An aduk male figure, clearly of a divine 
nuture^ is nlso i^en standing rLbove * hcims of 
consecration^ betws;e«i a wingi'cl goat and 
a .Mi[]OLin ^Genius' un a gem frum Kydouia 
{P. 6 /A/., i, !■. 70S, Fig, 53a). 

‘ Jhdf p. 505, Fig. 3 fi 3 | fl* A similar figure 
occurs on -imprciisiton ftoiu Zakru 

(HogarUiih S. xviit p. 265^ Fig* 2), 
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466 LATER INFLUENCE OF SYRIAN RESHEFH 

growing mfluence of Oriental models, A good example of this is sitpixjrted 
by a jasper signet-ring found by Tsouutas at Mycenae,* on which we may 
certainly recognire Gilgames in a M inoan guise, grappling with two lions, 

h Is noteworthy, indeed, in this connexion, that at a somewhat later date 
we Itave abundant evidence ol the diftusioit throughout the Minoan and 
Mycenaean w'orld of small metal images that clearly reflect the influence of 
a Syrian warrior divinity—the Lightning-God Resheph. 

' Examples of some of these are given iti the note appended to tins 
Section (p, 477 seqf|, below), side by side with their Semitic prototypes and 
the parallel derivations of tlie same that occur lu the 5 littite regions North 
and West of Taurus, The importance of these Kesheph figures iit their 
bearing on the true products of Minoan rehgnous art is really the contrast 
that they afford. Thcj' represent a wholly un-Miitoan tyi>e. The stiff 
conventional attitude is as foreign as their Egyptian garb, which has no con¬ 
nexion with the traditional Minoan and no relation to any later costume of 
Early Greece, better than any other part of our material, they illustrate 
the fact that cult images of an adult male CickI were a late and e,\otic 
j Intrusion. 

The matriarchal stage of society, to which the Minoan religious system 
owes its origin, was itself incompatible \i ith the idea of a male coitsort, since, 
by its very essence, the fatherhood of chiUlren was an uiihnown or at any 
rate a non-essential clement. In his fundamental work ilemonsirating the 
intensive survival of Minoan Religion in that of the Greeks Professor Martin 
Nilsson—delving dowit through tlte l lellenic strata —has laid great stress 
on the large part which foster-parents, both animal and human, play in 
primitive legends regarding the iqjhringing of divine children. In their 
Greek form the tale of the birth and upbringing of the Cretan Zeus, the 
hiding in a cave from Kronos, the guardianship of the Koiiretes, are all of 
tins class. 

In view' of the frequent records in the Island,both from literary sources 
and on coin types, of the nurture of the holy babe of Rhea liy a goat and wiki 
bees, or occasionally by a cow, and of other divine offspring by a bitch or she- 
woir,* and, indeed, of the universality of such stories, still renewed in our 

‘ TsOkinlAS, H V, 5'tf , if«, with iSoiii. In the second af these we must 

et Chi[iie*. I/ist. df rArf.v\, [r. S4J, h H =»■ ^ 0 tccoj-ni/e the coittt'S'fiio'i oftlilganusi^bduhar), 
A further illusimiion of ihe influe nee of such llcft-Ijniii (cf. j, MenaiU, Rtdufi’hft jor la 
sceiiLia ts to l>e found on ihe sijjnet ring in the (ihtt'qM OritHfait, i, p. S4 
I'^ronne Musctim {i^id.. vi, p, S 4 (', I 'ijJ 43 ®)- * 1 ^'= vide nee is collecti.'d by Xili&on, 

where iwo diiine heroes nre seen sUuggting syi, «V., pii. 466-^. 
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days.^ It is quite open to us to interpret the seal-type from the Repositories 
reproduced in Fig* as the infant god nourished by a horned sheep. 

I’liat the young arnTed God that we have to deal with in the Cretan 

signeFtypes iti truth represents the * Cretan 
Zeus ’ of later tradition seems to be a reason^ 
able hypothesis* According to the interpreia- 
tion given in ihls work we actually have a 
gli[npse of his Holy Sepulchre, while else¬ 
where we see the Goddess recahing hi in from 
some celestial abode- All tliis agrees >vith the 
idea of the * mortal God' which was such a 
stuinbliTig4>[ock to Greeks. That his dcalh 
and return to life were of annual celebration 
in relation to the seasonal re-blrih of Nature 
is an almost Irresistible conclusion.* 

It is not an objection to this—for there is no logic in folk belief—diat 
on the remarkable bead-seal from Tliisbe, I’ig, 319, the l\1inoan Goddess Is 
Itcrself seen rising from the ecirth like Gaia and Persepltone, and, as in iheir 
case, holding the poppy capsules ihat stand as a symbol of reproductive power. 
I he seeds or tlovrers in her hand, the treeToriii with which she is so repeatedly 
associatedH and wlih the juice of whose fruit she is regaled, the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the air of whicli she apjjcars as the \nsible Mistress 
and Protector, mark her clearly as a Nature Goddess- 

As a Great Mother she must certainly be recognised as a sister form to 
the divinity whose cult was so widely dlffusetl in later limes ihroughout Asia 
Minor and its borders- lint another aspect of her spiritual being must also 
constantly be borne in mind, whicli brings us nearer to the sterner side of 
Islitar, to which more iniporLance was attached in old Chaldaea- She is an 
armed Goddess, wliose distinguishing weapon is the sacred Double Axe, but 
who also at times wields the spear and Minoan shiekl or the bow and arrows 
of the huntress* She is ihe female counterpart of the divinity—first and 
foremost a 1 liumler-God—preilominant on the Anatolian side and in a wide 
North Syrian region, the underlying ethnic element of which seems also to 

' .^s, for instance, the verstona urihet^iEe if ' LY. /\ t/ . 1 / . ^ |>, 515, Vig. 37 *^. The 
a boy sucJtlt^d by wolvtis^ of wliicb seems fad ibat il iii a br>rnt'U animal need noi stiind 
to be iiti inc^biLusiible sioi;k in Indian villaj^es^ in [he way of sucli an inti^rprciation. in 
I. iiiyself. beard nf one in ^[yntlr:lteg^o who (/laa.sical days wc see I'elephos norlured by 
was iep<jrtcd to have been broui^ht ii|i by a burned deer 
hears, ^ /j/, \h 4S2. 
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^68 MOTHER GODDESS AND DIVINE CMlLt} 

have Vieeii of ' proto-Armei^laii' stock. As ‘ Eatlj of the Double Axe she 
stands in fact as the equivalent of Tesltulj and Resheph, together with 
other kindred forms of male divinity, amongst which In later days the Zeus 
of Labranda and that of Doliche are pronilneiU. 

For such a Goddess a warrior child, fully armed from his birth, was 
most appropriate -the equivalent of Athena si>rung fully panoplied from 
the axe-split skull of Zeus. It is thus, too, that we find Leto rejoicing to 
see her new-born child, Apollo, at once claim his bow and arrows: 

XaffXt S( rt TfoTifta /li^7«3, 

(tvytKO. -oic^opov #41 xapr^phtf vioy 

Evidences of Simpler Relationship of Child to Mother, 

But there were other aspects of the rclation:shi[> of the Minoan Goddess 
to a Divine Child in an unarmed guise. The analogy, indeed, with parallel 
examples of divine pairs on the Anatolian and Syrian sides, which go back 
in their niain outlines to the Sumerian DnmuJ:i “ { rammuz) and tnanna 
(Ishtar) ntakes it highl>' probable, in view of other evidences of llricnta! 
iiinuenccs, that the Cretan boy-God may in some respects be compared with 
Adonis and Altts so closely linked with the ' wounded Tliamnuu*. 

Ifxcept the mourning scene Itself, detaileil evidence as to the Cretan 
versions of the stor\' fail us, though, iu view of the sustained purity of all 
Minoan artistic repTesentations. It is di hicult to Ijtdieve that the more degrading 
episotles. such as we see them at Hierapoiis and elsewhere, could have had 
any part in the insular iradition. 'I'hat the mortal .dde of the young God 
and the mourning scene attendant on his death were specially celebrated at 
Knossos, we may well believe, when it is remetnbered that Iits Holy Sepub 
chre was traditionally placed on the neighbouring [»cak of Juktas. The 
explorations described in the First Volume of this work=* have now shown that 
remains of an actual sanctuar)' of the Goddess here exist on the crest of the 
ridoe, associated with a votive stratum like that of Fetsofh in ihe East of 
the Island. I'he actual sanctity of this ’ high place ’ is. iniEct d, iierpetuatcd by 
the little pilgrim Clnircli of ‘ Christ tlie Lord', a little farther along the ridge. 

Considering the relatively diminutive sizeoi the male figures with which 
the Gotldess is associated in tlie Minoan scenes, it seems most reasonable to 
assume that we have here tlie simple human relntumship of a mother to a 

’ flomtrii fhmn (iii( Apolh, v. is. mems rcsmrriits by A. Jcr«niiiLs, Art- Tnmitz, 

* ifmt irk AWrArr'f \ 1934) 

Ishlxir, Oxford. i^Mp tin: liiciiersa * /* 0 / .\f.^ i, p. ig6 seqq 

oftbt; irunUlUins results of Zsm- 
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young son. It is impossible, indeed, m this divine association, %vliicli goes 
jjack far beyond the davvit of history, not to recognise the central feature of and child 
the old Cretan cult as handed down to us by Greek writers—-a feature that In 

Mitiaaii 
C3^inple5. 


FlC- 327, PAISThn Cl-AV iMAtiE OF noUtlKSS ANP Cnitt>, MaVRO BfKI.IOj 

Greece itself took a secondary place, but which has actplred an Incomparably 
greater importance from certain aspects of the New Religion, As the author 
of The Cnits &f the Gr^ek Stales has observed,’ ‘ the worship of Rhea and 
the infant Zeus, ivhich in Crete was associated with the Idea of the death 
and resurrection of the God . , , must be regarded as an Important 
phenomenon in the history of Religion, a Cretait contribution to the develop¬ 
ment in the Mediterranean of the worship of a Holy Infant’. 

In the ivory group, as conjecturally restored by me in Fig, IS, the 
Divine Child salutes Ins lady Mother in her aspect of Goddess of the Lower 
World, In the remarkable painted clay image. Fig. - 1 - 7 , the motherly 

* L. R. l arntll, Cr^tun Jnfiutnai in Gnth prcit^nkd A. {Oxfordj 1927), p- ^ 4 ^ 
/itf/igioH in I^ssms m A^gntn /I 
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relationship is slill more strongly brought out. '1 his figure, already referred 
to in this work, was found by ^Ir. E. J, Porstlyke in a tomb of the Cemetery 
of Mavro Spelio at Kiiossos,' and its sintilarit) to the painted day idols 
found in the small shrine of the Double A sees* warrants us in regarding it 
as an object of cull. The character is lie shape, with the cylindrical termination 
below, though it seems to be assimilated to a truncated baetylic pillar, is best 
explained as a direct outgrowth of a more or less bell-shaped type of skirt 
characteristic of some of the female images from the votive sanctuary of 
I'eisofa,* and this view indeed is substantiated by the gradual slope visible in 
the present instance between the well-inarkedgirdle and the cylindrical base/ 

We have here in fact an Illustration of the revival of earlier religious 
traditions tn a somewhat crude and rustic ibrm, that characterizes the stpiatiers 
who after the final overthrow of the Palace as a Palace reoccupied parts 
of its ruins as well as those of the adjoining * l.ittle Palace*.® I his fact in 
itself only adds to the religious value of tins image, which in no way retlects 
any foreign influence, due, for instance, to Achaean invaders.'^ 1 hough the 
idol, and the contents of the tomb generally, belong to a fliirty advanced 
L. M. HI stage, the culture is still very purely Miiioan. 

The Goddess here, with her arms turned inwards, holds up the Divine 
Child by his middle, as if for him to receive adoration. The infant himself 
seems to have his arms folded in front of him. 

It is possible now to describe another analogous type of the Minoaii 
Mother Goddess on a hitherto unpubltshed signet-ring of great interest from 
one of the later tombs of Tliisbc, acquired from the same source as the other 
remarkable intaglios on rings anil bead-seals from that site (Pig. ^1-^').’^ "I he 


* Ek J. Fonsdjkct Tfk Gewi- 

/rn ii7 A'f/iPisffs (/A S. pfs. 2^0, 391 . 

and VI XXL From 'lomb VIl 9, CL, 
tno, r.tf/ *1/., iip Vl. IL F* S57t “Jid Suppl. 
P], XXT. I'he height of tbe L^urine is fO'S 
ccniimeires* 

* /\ ^ JA* ii, Pl I* six|q. 

“ E, g. J. L. 7 ^ Sik tf/ 

P^kt]/ 7 i {B.S.A, in. XL 23 . 

" Oi\m tTiiri&itJcinal cKmojdcs exist. 

* CorDpare, for insuince, the oatural con¬ 
cretions used as objeols of worship in die 
* Felish Shrine" of ihc Little Lalace (/". aV.p 
ii, Vk L 34^. 

* Ttie paimed clay images (known as ' dol¬ 
lies^ to excavators) found so abundandy tn 


sepulchral deposils of iht Mycctiuean Main¬ 
land arc noL pfirtiady conttniporaFy 

I T4£Un imagtrSjSjieciallyconnected with shrines, 
The discovery' of an armlogfJliJi hgure of Early 
Helladic dale hy l>r. Carl Blcgcn nt 
near Kteoime, $kq»plle^ a clear tDdication that 
tiiey were of Mainland de rival Eon (Blegen, 
HarvardUniv, Ffcsss, 1928, PI. XX!^ 
and cf pp, 185, iSti). 

' A- E,.^ p. i seqq. 

(Macmillans, 1925), Se/akAra/ ^ 

G<}/tI a^td BtaJ-sfa/s from TAJsA£\ 

Mr. \\\ A. Hcurtleyi wlio has vEsittd 
the site, kindly supplied nie widi infbrfiialion 
as lo ihe rock roiub:^ there visible which are of 
ihe ordinary ch,inibcr type wiih Un- 
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rin^ itself was of poor alloy, and apparently of slightly later fabric than the 
other engraved signets from the same find-spot* The vessels shown, however^ 
are in a good style, inncb resembling those on 0110 of t!ie bead-seaIs^ v'^here 



FJG. 338 . SlCiNKT-BING QV BaSF. G014J KK0>T lOMtep THISKt:* tiCILVK OF 

Adoration of Moi hfk Goppicss anp Cmtt>. (a |) 


the Goddess Is depleted pouriitg a libation fron^ a ewer ijito what appears 
to lie a metal jar. On the whole h does not seem safe to bring down the 
date of this signet-ring bter tlian to a Mainland-Mycenaean pltase 


ecjmvalent to L. 111 

The lower or *exerguar part of the be7.el is filled with a decorative 
design consisting of repeated chevrons^ recalling the similar motive that 
fills the Kone of a painted ^ amphora from grave No, 7 a pit-cave —of 
the Zafer Papoura Cemetery at Knossos.* 

The Goddess is seated on a throne with a back to it aitd cross lines 
l)etween the legs that seem to betray the reaction of the cam|>stool tyj>e 


fortunately ibe tomb^i coiitjiining llw precious 
juwds were rifled by peasants^ ond no scien¬ 
tific accauni of the aisociations of ihe indi¬ 
vidual spcciipens is iMjssiblCr I have been 
able, ho^fcver, to inspect a series of other 
relics found with tbe intnglioSp all of which 
were iintiueslionjibly gcnuini:. Soiac of the 
objects ia various materials have been already 
illustrated in my r?/ Thi-se and 

oiKlt relics may he taken to dale from I-.M* I rt 


to the Mainland ti]oivalent of an advanced 
^tage of J.. M. Ill, Nothing, however, that 
came under my observation could be brought 
down to the prolo-geomelrical stage; 'I'his 
view is cormboniied by speciincns obtained 
by Mr. C- T. Scdlnian from die same source. 

* A. E., 77k PreMsfi^ric Th/rth i 

bx)t p-17, t it!- f he cenlfft- 
|>tjint of this cemetery is 1.^ II-L, M, III n, 
and there is little or nuthing of lalur date. 
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472 GODDESS WITH CYMBALS: LIKE CYBEL£ 

common in religious scenes both in frescoes and signets. She holds tip in 
her left hand, as seen on the bezel, what looks like a disk with a small 
central cup which in the impreKsioit forms a bos,s, and her girl attendant 





IT ^ 

1 -iG. 320 . BitoszH Cvvii)Ai,s. <1, moM Latr ^tixoAs Tomb, Movi.tAN,%, K. Crrtz; 

Tt, f, tklVITlA Jf THKISES. 


behind—one we may suppose of her usual twin Kavpai '—Iiolds up it smaller 
object of the same kind in a similar manner. It seems probable that in this 
disk-like object with its central boss we mttst recognisre a bronze ct nibal, or, 
perltaps, two held together. The form in fact anstvers to that of the pair 
found by Dr. Xanlbudides in the very late 'Cymbal-player's Tomb' at 
Moil liana in East Crete.* and very similar cymbals have been found in graves 
of the Egyptian I bebes* (see Eig. a and b). The Miiioan Rhea finds 
here a new link with Cybele, wOio also frec[uently appears enthroned holding 
in one band a iympamtm. 

The Goddess holds out her other arm with open hand in response to 
the adoring gestures of the two male figures who are seen approaching her, 
'ivhile. on her knees, the Divine Child stands upright, siipporteil behind by 
his Mothers outstretched arm and with both hands upraised to greet the 
worshippers. 

The two adorant figures, each of wdiom raises a forearm, are seen in 
the garb of warriors, wearing on their heads crested helmets, with cheek- 

' Sec above, p. .15S, and ^ J/., li, I’t. I, perfonuioa in the middle Tor a string of 
|)|i. ^^140-2, auachment. 

* 'K^. 1904, pp. 46-8, and fig. 11. * Wilfciniion, Amitsi EsyJ>tians, i, p, 45*, 

'J itc cynihflis were 19 cenlimelrcs (i-. 7J Fig. 322. That illustrated was sj inches in 
inches) In diameter, iho bo-Ss being S cm, in dianwter^.'. 14 cm,), 
diain. and 2.5 cm. in height, with a small 
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pieces, and tigluly girt witli Minoan belts, beside which arc seen the heads 
of daggers or short sw'ords. In one case there is visible n cross simp de- by ndnr* 
scetulitig from the shoulder by which the shields of the S-shajjed type, though 
not long enougli to cover the whole body, were slung on their backs. These gifts, 
shields show a ribbed under-snrlace, 1 hough provided dins widi defensive 
armour and the dirks, to ticnioiistrate their iicrolc character, these iivo 
personages do not, as might have been expected, hold sircars in dicir right tntuil 
hands. On the contrary, each grasps two budding stems^—^best seen in the 
case of the foremost figure—which must be certainly interpreted as some 
kind of vegetable offerings to the Goddess. Myrtle shoots with their 
aromatic odour, connected in their origin with ‘ myrrh , would be j>erhaps 
the most ajipro]iriate gift, especially when it is recalled that Myrrha, the 
mythical mother of Adonis, wlio was transformed into a myrtle bush,' must 
be regarded as the old Cy|triote religious equivalent of the Cretan Rhea. 

Rut the plant to which these delineations ijcar the most obvious resemblance 
is nnc|uestionably the reed, and here again, as in the case of the cymVials, it is 
impo-ssible not to recognise a singnlar community wuiii the cult of Aids and 
CybelA The first day, in fact, of the great annual feast of ihese divinities, 
that marked the return of Spring, the t5th of ^Tarch was distinguished in 
the Roman Calendar as “the entrj' of the reed’,* when men, w'omen, and 
children as ' caniiophori ’ carried wreaths In processiott. 

This religious usage was itself saitl to have been an allusion to the 
exposure of the new-born Altis in the reed beds by the river Gallos—where 
the babe was nurtured by aquatic creatures—and, following the example of 
Pharaoh's daughter, liis discovery there b}' the Goddess.* Though the mjth 
takes variant forms and the folk-tales are naturally inconsistent, the root 
relationship of Cybide or of the kindred Ma to Attis was that of Mother to 
Son. In a hymn he is twice referreti to as the son of Rhea.' 

Hchind ihe second adorant on the .signet is a group of three vessels, 
including a tripod cauldron of a type somewhat resembling that from the 


* Ainyllotkiros^ iii.^ 14- 3* Cl Athm's, 

Affis, OffWV pp- 

* I n the Cale n dar (I'll tis: sulf amw 3 54) 
i\\c tftilfy appenfft as ‘Id. Mart. Canna iiitrai 
C)ii the icraal cf|iitrko?s« Miirch 12^ the miry 
* ArlKjf inlrat'' enurks ibe ctirryiitg in the relies! 
pine thill represented Altis dead+ 

* See eii;K‘cisil|y CraillnEp I./ CW/f t/*? 

i/fs i/j-VwjTj rji tfurts f Ei/ipitv 

pp. 1 [7-19^ and A. Ixjisj p l^s 


i£ mysf^re Chr/ikiii p- ^7 I'lir 

Aitis^ see the fnndaiiiental work of H. Hepdingp 
lanf Myiffcn tifui Stm Kuit (listsseiii 
1903), 'rhs connected rellginns groijp is dealt 
with in Fnizei^s nioslerly monogrsiphp 
atfd Osiris 

* Hippo]ylos 5, 9) L 
and See A. Rapp \n Rm-ArAs 

LrxtAe/ij v. 
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* Tomb of the Tripod 11 earth ' at Knossos,* but with rather longer legs, and, 
apparently, with the two handles not fixed on the rim but movable and 
hanging down. Below this Is what seems to be a two-handletl amphora^ 
and a ewer with a single handle, recalling that from whicli the Goddess or an 
aitcndant is seen pouring licj^uid into a large metal jar on a gold bead-seal 
from Thisbe,and^again, on a seal-impression from the'Archives'of Knossos,* 
These %^essels dearly represent substantial offerings made to some 1 reasury 
of the Goddess at the time of the annual Kpiphaiiy of the infant God. 

The whole scene is arched over above with conventional rocks which 
in this case may well be thought to indicate the sacred birdi cave or grotto. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the striking parallelism presentetl by 
this whole composition to the Adoration of the Magi as traditionally Imaged 
in Early Christian Art. The adomnt figures, indeed, are in warrior guise, 
with shields and helmets In place of the Persian caps and breeks worn by 
the devout j^ilgrims in the other case. 1 hat only two are shown is itself not 
a feature of the discrepancy, siiTce in the earlier wall-paintings of the Cata¬ 
combs. unlike the finally fixed representation of the 'Three Kings', the 
number is either two ^ or four As an episode In relation to a divine birth 
tlie pilgrimage of the Persian Magi to salute the new-born Alexander 
supplies an earlier example of the same story/ 

The distinction of the different gifts 'gokl^ frankincense^ and myrrh ^ is 
not very dear, but they are contained hi shallow bowls, the gold in some 
cases being indicated by a wreath, w'hile the bowl of tlie setontl figure con¬ 
tains a cakedike olyect, anc.1 the third some kind of grains. TItc element of 
treasure or ntetabvork is well borne out by the votive vessels* 

k is interesting to compare—as more or less //iaiena —a jasper 

ring-stone found at Naples and daiing^ probably from the Sixth Century of 
our era, on which the ^Adoration of tire Magi" is depicted (Hg. Here 

\ve have already the throe Wise Men front the East of medieval tradition, 
later enshrined at Cologne. They approach the seated Virgin and Child, 
with (lowing mantles as usually show-n and holding out bowls contLiIning the 
gifts, In this case apparently covered* Behind stands a figure, in whom we 


’ See R ff/Af., ii, Pt. 11, Fig. 390. p. 

* A, E,, Mftg c/ iSp'r., pp. 17, iS, Fiy. 
19, atld ?l. lip 2. A scentj Cif ibt; kind 
(otherwise unknewn) with sLmiLir vessels was 
siibsequcnUy foLiud on a sealing from the 
* Roam of ibc Archives' a I Knmsos, ici a bt;.i|i 
of fragmenls firisl cxarrtined in 1922^ and 


quent lo the discovery of the Thisbc jewels-- 
a reniarka blc proof of theh authentic ity. {/hW., 
p. I0T I'<£- 

■ E. g. Garnicci, S/^rht Jirlf jlrtc Crhii&tiaf 
PI. 53. The Virgin and Child arc here 
fiLciiig wjlh one king on cither sidc- 

• Cicero, dr Divifi. L 2^. 47^ and cC 41. yo- 
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may, pcHiaps, recognize Josepli, wliile, above tbs Holy Infant, is seen the 
Star, never wanting in the Christian reprcseniatlon. The names of the Magi 
—Caspar, Melchior, ISalthasar—con¬ 
stantly recur on rings as a protection 
ajfainst thunder and the dements, 
against various diseases, and to speed 
travellers on their wayj A charm 
begins; 

Caspar, fert myrrh am : thus Melchior: 

liahhasar aiirum. 

In one feature the design on the 
Minoait siirnet comes truer to religious 

... , , ~ , , Fit:. S3(K HaeMVIITB ISTAULtO SHOWINt: 

iradiuon than these Christian examples, j\jjoRATtox or t tu-: Maci, VIihC'kxt. A,it, 
The indication of the overhanging rocks 

above Illustrates llie legends that in Crete and in the Anatolian and Syrian 
regions, where we hnd evidence of parallel cults, connect the birthplace 
with a sacred cave or rock shelter. In the same way the Christian tradition 
regarding the scene of the Nativity placed it In the grot of Beihlehem, 
which the piety of the Empress Helena afterwards incorporated in the 
crypt of her memorial Chtirch. This was, in fact, to be the prototvpe 
of the prmsept which, in the Basilica Eiberiana ami elsewhere, was to become 
a regular part of the Christian temple * Ilede describes it as ‘ resembling 
a natural rock-slid terThat at Bethlehem was known as the iepov dfrpov,* 

The ^'^mo:m worship of the Mother Goddess anti divine Child of which 
we have such remarkable evitlencc on the slgnet-rlng from Thislie presents 
no featnre that could shock the susceptibility of modern orthodoxy. 'Hie 
parallel group of cults of which we have traces on the Anatolian and Syrian 
side cannot from the tiotnt of view of Comparative Religion be dissociated 
from that of pre-Hellenic Crete, though the Minoan relationship is rather that 
of Mother and Child than of mistress and youthful [laraniour. If we may 


' The HEinicj wittv specially efficacious 
against the falling Cr 

vis^ p. 93 ^ Jind 'V. Joneo^ 

U^7?)» P- ^44- Hawkins informs 

me that the names of ihe three kings were 
engraved on medievatspurs^a very appropriale 
ap[>UcaLion. ‘Caspar^ also takes Ihe foriTi 
Jasper^ 

= See on this cs|>c<iany Hermann Usenerj 


I?{is Tl I (Jiecortd edition, 

11 )11). 

* ‘ Quasi quoddann nalnrale semiantrum 
(p. 311, Gcyer). 

* Kusebiusp p. jji 

Vail, i'cirtstaniine hin^sclf adorned il. Ac- 
conling to Antohinuii Martial is the original 
clay crib was rcnew'ed in silver. 
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^^6 T HAM MUZ AT BETHLEHEM 

bdieve that the underlying stock thrnugiiont this more Easterly region-thc 
proto-Armenoid as here defined in those parts much over a, d by Semitic nnd 

other exotic clemenis^was essentially the same f bv 

it seems possible that the insvilar type of the cult, such as is i1 us ' . ; - 
t!te Thisb^ signet-ring, may have answered more nearly to its original 

I n the old Snmerian version of the cnlt of D iimu/i (Thamniii^ to which, 
as suggested above, the East Mediterranean cnlt may be fundamenta^y 
indebted.lhegod was also regarded as the son of Inanna (Ishtar). ihal ^ 
later Religion, which took its rise in the same region and is still with us. nail 
no relation to the local cnlt tliat in some respects anticipated its 
is in itself extremely improbable. The tradition, indeed, of the bir i g 
of Bethlehem itself was in a strange way linked on to the earlier Religion, 
was said to have been the scene of the death of Thammu. or Adonis. 
‘Bethlehem’, says St. Jerome, ‘regarding which the Rsalnnst smgs tie 
truth is sprung out of tlie earth V was erstwhile shaded by the Grove of 
Thamnum. that is, of Adonis, so that where Christ first cried as a Child 

paramour of Venus was once bewailed, ■ , »t’ 

What is true of the subject of adoration in the group on live l^lmoan 
signet holds etpially of the little ivory figure de,scribed above. It is not, 
indeed, an infant in arms, but the tender age that it implies, as well as its 
ingenuous mien, present pcrha|^ the most living embodiment o yonng 
l>oyhood to be found in ilie whole range of Ancient Art, It suggests nothing 
of the more sensuous associations of ,\doiiis, Kiiiyras, or Attis, o . starte, 
uo Paphian Aphrodite, no ‘ Syrian Goddess', stands here in the background 
Rather, the image s^ieaks clearly of the simple and natural relationship ot 
the clivme Child to his Mother, 


« Psalm II {A.V.^TruthsbnnjtpTlng 

OUT of the earth 

* Jtrfome, £jy. Iviif, ad J^aafinum f rfsM - 
C J 

/sidams Pt- t, p. 53^) ■ * Betb- 


bem, de quo Psalnhsla rranit " vcriia.^ de lerra 
tirSa ebt'*p lucua iiiumbrabat I hanmz. id L^t 
Adniiidis; uhl qutmilani Christus vagiil, c- 
iieris nnsa^iiia pliingtbalur/ PbuIiiius h\m- 
!R^lf hiiiifps im tbe EJiTiie ibtrtie >£X>d. 

iid Sn^rum : nA. cd. Hailt], p, ^ In 


Beihkhein ubi -'afiiiovLi hos 
suum el aainus praesc|h; duminr* prindpes 
liDLiiiniimt inhiiall salvatoreiu dt;iuuT infatiies 
hominuTU uiiiorts monesque coUitrunL Pro- 
dita novo aklere regis aelemi^ ubi suppliers 
cum jsuis opihu^ttdoravenmt Chaldaci ibi bai‘+ 
lma$ Vihsidinw sacr4i,veninT Roman i. TJbs 
iintum sal valorem cum escrciiii anselorum 
concinEnies cnek-sis gaudio saiutavenint in- 
lusimti nfxtc iia^bior-ea, ibi Veneris Ama-i^ium 
mixiac iH^miviris plHnnere mcretriceA.’ 
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Suppkr/ieut tif Sat ion. 

Late Misoax and Mvcexaean Images or the Svkian LiuiiTNtNO- 
Gop Resiieph; with Syrian and Hittite Compahispn's, 






A series of represeiHAtions of the specimens of these figures from J;***^^^ 
Minoan and Mycenaean Greece referred to on p. 466. above, is given in and'^iy- 
Fig. 3yL I he finest of these, ihottgli the tip[>er part of the head-piece is 

Rcsbeph 
typ*- 


fl b £ 

Fig, 3aL Mjnoan ass MvtinsAEAS U^osi^ FiGLittKES herived ihom of tui: 

SVRIAK LlGIiTNIKH-CaPfc RK>HEfll T Nl-lifiiJiO (THK-SSAlA') ; FaTSO, CrkTE | £, IlKYXIi; 
^IVCENAJS (f. 


much battered, is the silver figurine tram Nezero’ in Northern Thessaly 
(Fig+ -Wlp ii). A broii;;e figurine from the votive Cave of Hermes Kranaios 
;u FatsOp near SyVjrita,“ West of Ida (big. :Vn, i), gives a good idea of ihe 
corneal head-piece and overlapping kilt, while tor both this and the action of 
ihc arms good evidence is supplied by the specimens found at 

Firyns and Mycenae.^ It will be seen that these specimens from Crete and 
Mainland Greece show in some cases a better and more naturalistic fabric 
than most similar figurines from Syrian siteSj where they represent the 
lightning-God, Keslieph, and ^ve may note that they were largely* at any rate, 
of intligcnons fabric. 

^ Ste my JAv. nfiii /^7/ar Oz/A 2&, “ Sec Pernit el Ctii|>tc^p si, pp, 75;, 75S, 

jG, (Aslunoteim ^[us€:uIn^ OsfunL) 354^ 

* /iW., p, 27i Idt;. 15. 
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RES HE PH IMAGES—SYRIAN AND HITTITE 

Some compiirallve examples of the Sjrian Rcslieph are given in 
Fig. Coming from a region so constantly nmler the 

direct swav of Egypt tliey uke from the first a characteristic 
Egyptian guise, fhe cylindrical helmet with the protuberance 
abo've is in fact the ‘ white crown’ of Upper Egypt, the kilt 
is the Egyptian and lire mace—at tintes Mopcs/t— 

and the shield with its ronnded top are Egyptian arms.‘ - i 

The Syrian element comes In. however, occasionally in the 
diadem round the hair—someiintes super-added to the head- 
piece, Fig. :t:i:i,fl,ir.“and wiih the head of a gazelle attached to 
it above the forehead. The same type occurs on a cylinder 
(Fig. 333 , (f)-’ Phoenician from Amrit (irig, cer¬ 
tainly seems to represent the same divinity. This God is also 
imaged in the fine figurine. Fig. 3 : 14 , of bronze with some 
remains of .silver plating, said to have been found on a foothill 
of the Lebanon near Eeirut.* This piece, both from Us garb 
and its characteristic action, stands very near the Mlnoan and Htsi.a, .\mk1t, 
Mycenaean types. 'I'he lion standing on a twin peak beneath 
the figure on the Amrit shia suggests the lion that accompanies the male 

divinity on the Knossian sealing above). ^ ^ 

I'igiires of the H itilte LigIlining-God Teshub from the North Sjrian 
(see Fig. 335 ) and Cappadocian regions ilisplay a certain parallelism with 
these,' the conical head-piece again pointing to an influence from dm Syro- 
< On the types of Resheph, sec especially feel. Hibind ilie helmet ihc rivets nre visible 
U'. ^lasi Mtillcr, .Uien ami Ettro/~(i,y\^- 


3 '^' . ^ . 

* Cr Wilkinson, lii. Thf AnafHi Egy fttons 

(1878 Ltl), pp. ^34. -35- iA\ 

* J. Mcnant, 11. 

p. 304, ^ 05 - 

* C/ffCy, ^’^>L if, PI, 36 , See 
fi, 234 seqfI* ' .Wff 

E^hoeniemn inscrijition is variously ]nicr|jtcted 
by Mesaitlirs Fh. Ikfger anil Clerniont- 
Ganticau. Miii^sitiur l/Juts Si>elters, In bis 
useful comparative siudy on two Syro-HiUitc 
figurines |i. 154 and 

l*L XXVI11) idtjniifiiiis ihe rdk-f mih Ke- 
shepti. 

* Oblaitsed by Sir WolLTilon FrankN fTom 

Bein^ii { Xkv. Arf/ir, xvl, pp. 89, 90, 

and mate). It is 4il inches hife'h wlihoui I he 


by which iht; siSviT plaEc had been attached 
iherc. 'J’bc eyes tsaU been Inlaid. I he figurine 
is ill the hritl^ii Musentn. 

* 1 he fintai esainpte of a brcn?e figurine of 
this ck^ k tluit aixpifrcd by the Berlin 
^tu-seur^, which 1 however+ has iDiat its liead« 
piijCLv this having separate fromt he lower 

port of the head (set Ed. Meyerj AVkA u/tJ 
loS, 109^ and VigK 33)* 
III this respect and its general style, this figiirc 
closely com [Kites with one from I^Ttakie}! 
(r^odieea) ^jLiblished by L lei big, Sur /a 
/wfi iji 7 - 

good style it compares with a relief of the 
satire divinity inside the lowD-door of Bnghit/- 
keui {a/*, FI. IX). For some otltcr 

varieties of Hit Lite bronj»^ tlgurK^i see the 
c tiTnjjiiraiiie group given by t-ouis Speteers in 
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Egyptian side, [n this case the God often holds a 
a double axe, anticipatory of Jupiter Doiichetius, 





thunderbolt, and at times 
Tlte relationship of these 



Fig. S33, i. FoVPTIA?! Rf.PHtiENT.VTIONS OK SVltlA^V 



J]Or 33 L rt, JlitoNifK FiciURn'SK ivirH Silver Puitjkg 

I'OyNU NKAR EKIktiT [c. 


Tlli. 333, f/, ReSHBPHOS 

CVJJNUKK (r f). 



Fro. 335. BkOjfjfK Fjgi r- 
i>ER ER^J.M North Syria* 


divinities to the C^rian God of tlio /tiArj^s or double —-the Zeus of 

Labniiuia—a }iok of connexion with the Cretan cult at a time when 
the idea of an ndnit male diviiiky Avas in the asceiidaiTt* 

Syrm, iii ( 1922 )^ p. seqq. (Plates XXA JI, pcakeii head-piece ie a characteri-iiie of tiu; 
XXVIII), J-igurl^fs Sj ^i^-//f 7 /i 7 ir£, The MiHEle cJas:b\ 
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4S0 APOLLO Ol’ AMYKLAE EQUATlvD W’lTU RESHEPH 


The approxlmactoix of the Late Minoan bronze images illustrate J above 
to the figure of the Syrian God Resheph finds, it may be observed, a enrious 
sequel in later Cypriote cult. The first Greek colonists took over from his 
Arcadian shrine at Amykiae the ivorship of the local Apollo, in wiiom we 
must recognize the recKipHcated form of the earlier Hyakimlios. whose toinl> 
stone llicre indeed represents his baetyltc image. At Kition, to which tliecnll 
of the Amyfclaean Apollo was transferred, the riioenidaii king (At™!). I 3 aa|- 
rarr, dedicated a statue to the God, with tl\e bilingual inscription —ra 'A 7 r 6 \\a»>i 
Tw I'lpi/KXo!'—in Cypriote letters ‘ and. in the Phoenician version, to Resheph 
Mikal.* It remained for Mikal’s Alexandrian temple, the foundation of 
Cleopatra, to be re-con secrated by the Patriarch Alexander, about the time 
of the First Council of Nicaea, as a church of the Archangel Michael.^ 

When the evidence of the cult of the Groat Minoan Jlother in the 
actual vault of the dead is borne in mind, it is reasonable to sn[jpose that 
that at Amyklae Apollo himself may have later on replaced the Goddesti, 
and the younger divine associate Myaklnlhos wotild represent her son. In 
the assintilation of Apollo here with Uesheph we may perhaps see the rcllex 
influence of the Minoan connexion with Cyprus, which, as has been shown 
above,^ begins early in the Late Minoan Age. Cyprus ma)' well have 
played a part in diffusing these small images of the Syrian Lightning-Gotl 
through the Minoan and Mycenaean world. But, considering the late 
date of some of them, we may well believe that the rising Phoenician com¬ 
merce also contributed in the dissemination of this Syrian tyfte. lironze 
figurines of the same characteristic form and attitude in fact reached the 
Coast of Spain,* Even ihc prototypes of these figures—^which are Syrian 
and not Mittite—^liardly go back beyond the Fifteenth Century before our 
era, and both in Crete and Mainland Greece they may be taken to belong 
to the very latest .Age that can be called Minoan or Mycenaean.* 


* Ti >■ ' tff ‘ fU' [ til ^ a mfi ' ^ 

- C.AS, I A. ]* rj. The SumiEk' 
dedSciniion recurs in C, /- -V, i, 91 , 

9j,, 94 at Uliilidn (sciS K. Hannltni^ 
JV'iiftiifhv ifi rt /hift 

(It/iiltitfffX T- /-ff„ stcunel 

voL xh l‘l, L |j|J 1,^. t SkL-cJ;e ("i:*[liL 3 t, 
Samiiiturrg Gk i\ No. 

* liutjchius, Jtiiia/s (ed. Seldcnp OAfqrtk 
i65«, i, |i. 435). Set* on this curious hfsltjry 

Htnimmi, Ay/^r^s d^r Ur^/yrung d^s 
i*. ^7 md n. z- 


* See A. lvi 7yjf 

and cf. P. t?; ik Tt 11+ 

jjp. 279 Atjd 10 !>. 

^ A s[K.-ci[ncii is in ibe ^fadrid Muftemni, 

* indqeiJ bV*x-' P- * 

Cf>Ln|j:ires the ver>' s-tniilar fijiurc from Tiryiis 
and -Mycenae (tf/. Tl. H, t aeuK 411,4^^) 
with the Vi^iTTiOis^ ispears and i^niali] round 

shEeldSp mt n lar^c merit ot a very early 
^eomeiricul vase (Si hlicmanii> l‘L 

XIV), but the CGinjurisosi is wholly uii' 
viarrantcd 'Vhc one liking cerlain alx^ul ihes^ 
warriors is ihat ibey wear skins with long tails. 



j SS. GktAT ‘ Ei AST HaIX ' KLSL'SCTTAT1lI>^ 

/fi Aa/i.f //vm 4 i.//tfz'€: //,f 

^rmmijh&r Ike pbno nobfle; S&iiicu^hal Amv keh^ki of upper storks; the 
fourth tsmiiitg^ heloio ke-ci of Ceutrai Court: Flight of Stairs tkeuee to roof 
terrace; Jlnhitecturol autilogtes s.oith il'est suic of Court; Evidences of ^rcat 
■ East Hair ; Corresptiudeuee toUh grottmiplan of eorlhr ' East Hair base¬ 
ments; These choked by Earth ptake and subscjucut/y filed in, M. M, IH;x 
relics of tnrlkr Hall -including ' Ladies in Flue' fresco ; Earlier East Hall 
Harrenoer, n it/i lateral lighlat ea. A\; Break bcticeen M, JL /// p/au and 
H. JL !l slrueiitres; Impariaui relics found in Loom IVdc^ht area —- 
J/. J/. Hh; Reskred phut of later ' East Halt'; Bloeked doorsoay offtlitd- 
in Magazines ; Earlier Hall approached bydesi eudiHg steps ; Hew Hall and 
adjoiniHg East facade in harmony with later fa (adc Il’est 0/ Court: ’Stepped 
Pore/t’ liitlaneed by Stepped Portieo of nexo 'Hast Hall'; Striking eorre- 
spoadence in koels and espaecment leilli structures I Vest of Court: A^reaueid 
between Steps of East HalP a ml those of ’ Stepped Poreli': Position of 
Columns in Portico ; Lateral openings to landiug: Idoorways of F,ast f/ali; 

Ctniral Ityht-area of Hall evidenced by drattt'head—eonrse of drain to biind 
iOtll, Ai. Aft %ondtitt remdapteii for later Hall; Evideme of use to 

l^.M. /I; S/uare eentral peristyle of later East Hall; //tier ior section, with 
side doors ; Parallelism wiih plan of Mainland ‘ Meg^\rOH bid this Hall not 
isolated; Painted plaster high reliefs preeipitated from Walls; Fragments 
thtown doion at time of fatal Catastrophe; High relkfsyxecidcd in the Great 
Transitional Age, preset l ed on }Calls to the last. 

It has been already observed that the niaiK entrance of the Grand Main 
SDiircase as an avenue of approacli to the ' Domestic Quarter ' was from 
a 1 Ills Consist toiled iw ^|[ c^ise.s bv the cutlinj^s into th^ hxiljafrDni 

hMbside, similar to the Great Cutting here—reappears in the Royal Villa,' 
as well as in tlie ^South-East" “ and ‘ South Mouse ’p 

I hough thus reachetl by desceiuling flights of stairs, the ground floor Crvumi 
was still thep/aao nobik, containing the principal reception rooms such as 
the Hall of the Double Axes'and the * Queen's Mcgaronnor was there 
in the case ol the ‘ Domestic Quarter' any system of basements such as we 
find throughout the Western Section of the Palace.* Of the su|jerior 
importance attaching to these lower palatial Halls, there is indeed a sufficient 

1 P* P'- b !»■ J7J se-m. 

itj 11. bp. * rhere were basemen is, however, under 


4&? ASCENTS TO CENTRAL COURT AND ROOF 

Some- Indication in the somewhat lower height of tliose of the tw'o upper stories. 

accepting Mr. Christian Doll's revised view of the height of the correspond' 
height of iiig flights of tile Grand Staircase. 

1 n vleiv of the purely artificial support of the third and fourth llights 
by means of wooden beams and columns in place of the actual ierra Jtrtjia 
underlying the two lower flights, ^Ir. Doll has been letl to the conclusion 
embodied in the Section (D) at the end of this Volume,' that flights 3 and 4 
were laid at a lower slope * According to this cakulatioti tlvese two flights 
would together have occupied a height of only 3-30 metres, in place of about 
415. for the total height of the lowermost story. 

Third As a consequence of this, the landing of the fourtli hight would be 

brought down 80 centimetres below the level of the Central Court, which, 
Cijiirt according to the system as reconstructed, it actually reaches. In this case four 
steps* may have led down to the landing, traversing the two outer lines of 
wall, which, together, have a breadth of about a metre. This would have 
corresponded with the descent to the basements 011 the Western siile of the 
Court by steps through the more widely espaced lines of outer walling,* 

Flight flf From the fourth landing,* as shown in the Section of the Grand Stair- 
rMf* case (D) at the end of this Volume, a similar flight—the fifth of the series^ 

leiMce. ie4 iQ another landing, beyond which the system of ascent to the upper roof 

terrace somewhat changed, he turn Westwards from this fifth landing is 
shown to have consisted of four steps which are clearly marked by cuttings 
on the great stair-block, here raised into position, very careful drawings of 
which by Mr. Christian Doll are given in Fig. a, n, c. Beyond these 
four steps, however, the passage-way, as is proved by tltc absence of step* 
marks on that side of the block (Fig. n:hi, it), did not at once ascend. The 
places of the steps in Its further course must lie fixed, as shown in Mr. Doll’.s 
Section (D), at the points where the great beams siip|iorted the gang^vay. 

'I'his further course North, though with a more widfly espaced system 
of steps, rose to the same lielght as the fifth flight of stairs (i’65 metres), the 

part of the South House (A «/ ii, Pt. I, ment leiel of the Hall of the Colonnades is 

p, 3Soseqq.), Its main enlmncewas probably ajijiroximately 8 25 metres. 

from the terrace svbove on ihu Palitce side. * Four attqjs would give rise of 20 cm. 

’ Compare, too, his section gisen on a und a breadth of 15, 
smaller scale in A e/M., i, p, 340. Fig. ‘^ 17 . * 'I he number of steps here was probably 

’ Mr. Doll is of opinion that, some of the six, with Iniss rise, 
step, til arks on the side-blocks of the stairs ‘ A photographic view of this larsditig, as 
corroborate the idea of a lower slo|ie. His restored, with the two first steps of this flight, 
careful drawings of these wtll apjiear at the b given in Fig, 133 . p. 300, above, 
end of Vol. IV of the present work. The iiave- 
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TRACIiS OV GREAT ‘EAST HALL' 
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level of tlie roof-tlat thus reached being ,vj!o lueires above the fourth land¬ 
ing, thus allowing headroom for the entrance to it from the Central Court. 
The rising |jarapets that would have bordered the upper succession of steps 
must themselves necessarily have acted as supports for the post of some 
kind of w^ooden shelter which would have kept the rain from pouring down 
the stairs. A plan of the upper staircase system is given in Fig. Im¬ 

mediately bordering the Grand Staircase on its North flank, there is convinc¬ 
ing evidence of the existence of a great' East hi all , which, from its surviving 
traces, must have stood forth as the most important of all the reception halls 
In the Talace area, even as the remains of Us noble high reliefs represent the 


ATflii:- 

tcctut.ll 

wL[h West 
side of 
Court. 


Evi- 
dtneta 
of ^reac 

Hitir. 


highest level ever attained liy Miiioan glyptic Art. 

It seems largely to have corresjxmded w-ith the structural features of 
an Earlier East I lall, many of llic remains of which as relating to the * pre* ence wliti 
seismic' phases of M. M. H I have been described in the first Volume of this 
work.’ As will be seen from the plan here reproduced in big. S:l 8 , the 
‘Corridor of the IJaysbelonging to this earlier structure, had originally 
opened fioiu the second landing of the Grand Staircase, llms afiording ready 
access from the central section of the Domestic Quarter to tlie adjoining 
store-cells and to the MagUi^iiie in which the remains of the ‘ Medallion Fithoi 


were brought to light. 

After the great Eartluiuakc toivards the close of M. M. HI i there is Ua&e- 
abundtuit evidence of the earthing under of these once royal store-rooms, Choked by 
together w'ith the adjacent basements. It is to be noted that Jii two of 
these, as Indicated in the Flan, Fig. high, beautifully veined breccia 

column-bases, remains of painted stucco reliefs of bull-grappling sceiie,s. and 
the imijoriant * Spiral Frescotve re found in association with M.M. lllfi 
pottery. In addition to these there came to light,outside the North wall of j 
the ‘Magazine of the Medallion Fithol’.in the same i\I. M. ill stratum, ^ covered 
heap of i>alnted plaster a good deal smoke-stained, from which it was possible 
eventually to restore the beautiful design of the * Ladies in lihie 
'I'his comiJOsition—which shows drawing of e.xtraordinary delicacy {see p. 49^. fresco. 
I'ig. a 41 a)— is paralleled by the still more fire-injured remains of frescoes 
identical in style and design, found beneath the later floor of the ’ Corridor 
of the Frocession '* and belonging to the same epoch. In low painted relief, 
again, the ‘Jewel Fresco’, derived from the earlier ‘ Tricolumnar Hall’ in 
the West Section of the building, evidently belongs to the same general 


^ P. p. ^Sip i'i^- (section) : 

[K sE-qq. anti p. I’ig. 278, ground 

Ijbn. 


^ /did^ i, p. 571 , Fig- 
* /hfi.f i> p. 545 seqq. and Figs. 397^ 398, 
" iij Pt. ll^ pp. 63o, 6 S 1 . 
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4S6 l?ASEMENT PLAN BENEATH EARLIER 'EAST HALL' 

tlecorative scheme, which seems indeed to have left its mark throughout the 
whole of the Palace area* at the time of tlie Gteat Restoration about the 
beginning of the Third ^^Tiddle Mlnoaii Period. It will be seen from these 
Various records of its adornment that the ‘ East Hall as then built must 
itself have been of exceptional splendour. 

From the basement plan, of which a revised version is given til 
Fig. liflS. it would appear that this older Hall had a somewhat narrower front 
than that which maybe reasonably assigned to the later. It will be seen 
that the system of the ‘ Royal Magazines*, including those containing the 
‘ Medallion Pithoi’and the adjacent Corridor and Bays, is bordered on the 
North by what was really an outside wall, facing an open passage*way with 
a gootl earlj’ ‘ tarazza' jm'lng, which, in fact, formed a narrow light*area on 
that side. We must suppose that the Hall—-which tvoiild in thi.s case have 
immediately overlaid this group of Magazines and which unlike the later 
' East Hall' w'3s approached from the Central Court by some steps down— 
was provided on its North llank by a columnar balustrade, overlooking the 
open area. 

This arrangement, which breaks tlie symmetry of the basement plan, did 
not, however, interfere with the construction of a later Hall covering its 
whole area, and the higher position of which did away with the necessity of 
carving off a light-area on its dank, now covered in. The only difficulty 
that might have been caused as to the North stylobate of the central peristyle 
adopted in the Plan, Fig. J»40. below, as possibly due to the somewhat too 
Northerly line of the wall facing the area, ceases to be valid, when it is 
remembered that substructures of the Early Palace fagade liitc below were 
still in position to support the foundation pier of the central columit of the 
peristyle on that side. 

It is observable that between the w'all-lines of the M. M. 11 i'alace, 
traceable below, and the M. M. Ill plan there was—^as is so frequently the 
case throughout the building—a certain break of continuity iix the structural 
arrangement. It is another proof of the serious break in the history of the 
building diat occurred at that epoch, and jx)ints to destructive forces perhaps 
even greater titan the seismic ov'crLhrow of which tve have evidence near the 
dose of the Middle Minoan Age. 

At the same time the stratification connected with the earlier structures 
here affords a sure basis for the chrojiological place of the Early 'M, ^1. HI 

’ Another piece was found North of the csccuried sornewlwt North of the deposit of 
i’alace, it, Pt 11, p. 68r, Fig. tsl. Some the * Magazine of the Medallion Pithoi'. 
much burnt remains of the same kind also 
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4 SS APPROACH TO ' E. HALL' FROM CENTRAL COURT 

Itnpor. Hall. In the Eastern part of its area the evidence supplied by these 
foundin'’* underlying remains, which belong to a terrace level below the still older 
wS^hi facade line, was exceptionally rich, lieneath the ' Loom \\ eight area, which 
At^'; this includes,lay the floor-level with a painted stucco chest and a raised dais 
M.M.llA j-^ippQrting polychrome jars in the M- M. H ^ style, among them that depict- 

iiig the inflorescent palm-treesJ 

Kc^tDicd The festoretl pl^n the later * Hast H all + as given V ig. + 544 *^ is taken 
to have very closely followed that of its M. M. 1 U « predecessor. I ts base- 
ment spaces were filled in, and in this way the Magazines containing the 
remains of the magnificent ‘ Medallion pithoi' were covered over, as well 
as the ‘ Corridor of tlie Hays' that bordered ihent. As, however, the Grantl 
Staircase, on the second lantling of tvhich this Gallery opened, continued to 
Dlockcd function, it was necessary to block the doorway abutting on it. It was, 
indeed, the breaking througli of this rough stone blocking,"—accompanied by 
mciga- clearance of the debris immetllately beyond,—that tirsi revealed the 

existence of an ascending and descending flight of stairs : the most dramatic 
moment of the Excavation. 

Whether or itot a new' basement Gallery was constructed above the old 
■ Corridor of the Bays occupj Ing the space between it and ihe threshold 
of the new ‘ East Mall' as built at a higher level, or wliethcr this later floor- 
level was entirely underlaid by filling earth, it is difiiciilt to say.’ Ihe whole 
of the upper fal>nc Ij'ing on the accentuated slope that marked the contour 
of the hill beyond the East border of ihe Central Court had either been 
entirely deiuided away or its masotiry plundered by those in search of 
building materials. 

Enriicr As already iioied, the old ‘ East Hall’ itself seems to have risen imme- 

pwached dlately above the roof level of the Corridor and adjacent Magazines, wltich, 

- nTtn assuming that the basements on tltisslde were of the samehetght,r. 3-30metres, 
as those of the \W'st Palace Section— would liave been exactly on a level with 
the fourth landing of the Grand Staircase according to the revised calcula¬ 
tion given above. The earlier Hall would ihu.s have been approached from 
the Central Court by descending steps through its double Eastern wall-line in 
the same way as the 'Room of ihe Column Bases' and the later ‘Room 

‘ See/*, I?/.!/., i. pp. 353,554. iind Hg.iyO. above the staircase lurdSnfi beyond, Sffiil-itii- 
' Some rraitmentary sKil-impressiors found ptessionsoccurred of ihc L. M. 1 j 4 and L. .M. U 
in or undK^r this blocking showed itiLiglio classi 

designs in a fine ■ tranduonar' style. One of ' In Mr- OoU's restored Section, at the end 
these, showing an anobaitcfujurc above a bull, of this Volume, this basement is shown as 
h hluittaied, im, p. 6Sfi, 1-ig. 501 , J. On and Open. 
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of the Tlirone' whli Its Anieclianiber 011 the W'estern bonier of ihe Court, 

The floor-levels, moreover, bordering it to Norllt tiiul South would in Ciicli 
case have corn sjjouded, lyin^ at a ilepth of about So centimetres below the 
paved surface of the Ceuiral Court. 

Accord Ito the system of restoration adopted after the y;reat catas- Hill 
trophe of the M. M. Ill Palace, the architectural plan that conditioned the facade 
sett in fr out of the borders of ilie Central Court had undergone a revolution- harmony 
ary cliange. T\\g whole Western facade had bee a moved torwartl as to 
allow for a system of porticoes and balconies, as well as for a fine ' Stepjjed 
Porch * giving a direct and spacious access from the Court to the terrace 
level that formed the //Vtw w&i/e on which were set the important halls of 
this Western quarter of the building. 

11 may be taken for granted that the approach to the new ' Hall' Imilt 
on the East side of the Court, facing the ‘ Stepped Porch on the West, w'as baianced 
not inferior to It in dignity, and, like the Western halls to which that I’orcli 
led, it must have been raised well above the level of the Court itself. Since, pwti™ 
moreover, the revised level of the fourth landing of the * Grand Staircase' e. Hall, 


corresponds with the level of the basement chambers West of the Court, 
there are strong xr priori groimtis for concluding that the roof-terrace level 
above and. widi it, that of the floor of llie new ‘ East Mall', corresponded 
w ith the terrace level of the p/ttiio nobtli o|:jposite. 

But tliis ft priori probability is supported iu a remarkable manner by 
certain features in the basement plan (Fig. iWS) that supplies the basis for 
the restoration of the Great Hall on the East side of the Court. 

On examining the plan it will l>e seen that, assuming that ihere was 
a rising flight of steps in front of the Hall, the natural place for the steps to 
lireak off is above the line given by the inner or Western end of the walls ot 
the row of bays that flank the Corridor. But the distance of this line from 
the border of the Central Court is 4*50 metres, which exactly corresponds 
with that between the Western border of the Court and the landing of the 
reconstitu ted stairs of the *Stepj>ed l^orch 

The number of the steps In that case was twelve, w'lth a tread in each 
case of 40 centimetres and a rise of about 20 cm. I'lie height therefore of 
the landing of the ‘ Stepped Fordi' was 2-50 metres above the pavement 
of the Court and 3*30 m. al>ove the original basement level below. These 
measurements corres[XJii<t absolutely with the results arrived at ^.v Ajpo/Ai’st 
in the case of the landing of the steps of the Great East Hall, in corre¬ 
spondence with the height of the adjoiiting roof terrace. This, accord iitg to 
the revised evidence regarding the heiglit of the fourth landing of tlie 
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STEPPED PORTICO OF 'EASl' HALL' 




* Grand Staircase', was 3* *30 metres above tt or about 2 50 metres above tlte 
level of the adjoining pavement of the Central Court. 

For purposes of comparison a section of the ‘Stepped Porch' as recon¬ 
stituted is given in P'lg. 

COLUMN 
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O C£ 
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central court 


h will be seen therefore that, as placed in Its mo.st probable position 
with regard to tlie evidence of the existing stijiports below, both the height 
of the landing of the portico of the East Hall and its espacement from the 
edge of the pavement of the Court exactly agree with the results arrived at 
in the case of the ‘ Stepped Porch' opposite, 

PwiTiw It seems unnecessary to suppose that the exceptional arrangement of 

^umns. ^ lower and an upper column exemplified by the 'Stepped Porch* was here 
followed. The triple columtmr system indicated by the three supporting 

* spurs * of wall might have been efiectively carried out by means of three 
columns running along a middle line between the foot and the landing of 
the steps as sliown in the restored plait, I’ig. U 4 t», and this tvould have 
been sufficient to supprart the entablature of the portico. T]ic base of the 
columns in this case might have been placed in the space filletl by the 
6th, 7th, and 8th step in the same way as the lower base of the column of 
the ‘ Ste[iped I'orch' Is placed in the space occupied bv’ the end, 3rd, and 
4th step. 

The diameter of the lower column-base of the ‘ Stepped Porch'—- 
1*30 metres—may be taken as an approximate guide for that of the three 
columns of the Portico, which wouUl have been of exceptional height. It 
seems probable that, so far as they were .sheltered by the entablature, the side 
walls of this Portico were adorned with painted reliefs above a dado. 
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492 Ci:XTRA!> LIliHT-ARLA ANn DRAIN: ‘ EAS'L* 1! ALL’ 

From the top of the steps the depth of the latidhij; is condltloiied hy that 
of the ‘ Corridor of the liays* helow, giving a space of about a metre. We 
may mfer b}’ analogy that it had two lateral doorways, that to the South 
opening on llie roof terrace overlying the * Domestic Quarter . Rj' this 
door direct access W'oukl be gained to the point where the to|imost flight of the 
' Grand Staircase' emerged on this level. Its opening was certainly protected 
from the elements by some kind of roof pavilion, the shelter of which would 
have extended to the landing of the ' East HallIt w'ould thus have been 
possible by this route to reach the great Halls of the adjoining section 
entirely under cover. 

The West wall of the ‘■\Taga2ine of the :\ledal!ion Fithoi ’ clearly 
supplies the line of support for the door openings leading into the interior of 
the East Hall, In conformity w'iih the general plan, these were presumably 
four in number, with wide openings answering in position to the inter- 
colunmiations of the I’oriico. These openiitgs ntust be supposed to have 
had two-leaved doors, like those of the ‘ Mall of the Double Axes . 

With regard to the architectural arrangemetit of the interior of the Hall 
some direct evidence is forthcoming. \\ e have proof of a orain-shatt 
running up near the mitidlc of the interior, wliich shows that there hail been 
here a small light-area. It has already been pointed out iliat the earlier 
structiirea in this section of the basement plan, Fig. arc quite consistent 
with the idea that there had been here a peristyle surrounding a small square 
Court. 

At the point liidicateil on tlic basement level, and set against the inner 
side of the substructures of the early facade wall, a square limestone basin 
came to light opening into the section of a conduit of the same material, which 
was at first taken to be part of an * olive-press d 1 hat it was the base of an 
ascending drain-shaft serving a Ilgbt-conrt above has long been rccogniKed.- 
riie stone conduit itself with which this is provided, after passing 
through an opening—perhaps expressly made for it—in the iieiglibonring wall 
a little to the North of it, runs straight towards the further wall of the 
adjoiidiig open basement area, as if it had been iiitendeii to prolong its 
course in that direction. Instead of this, however, it turns at this point by 
a sharp angle towards the early North-East Portico, from w hich, as already 
shown, it made its way by a vertical descent down the terrace wall and. 


’ Sue AnuXftJJ, lyoi.pp. 8 j, 83 . niateriaL 'J'liis may t>e of earlier time than 

= A little SooLli of it. as shown in ihc I’lttn. the otiier, but what restricted runction of 

l-i^, 341, is another stiialluT basin of terra- drainajje it have served it is imt>os.sibte 

cotta comniuniciiin^ with a |)ii»e of ilie same no a' to (let unit ine. 
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CENTRAL PERISTYLE OF ^ EAST HALL* 
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across an adjoining space, to the projecting spout in the \v^]] overlooking 
the little Court named after It and thence to the neighbouring blind well 
(see Plan, Fig. 341).^ 

The evidence at onr disposal leads to ihe conclusion that the stone 
conduit in its original shape goes back to the early part of the Third Middle 
Minoan Period. The wall of which the spout forms an integral part has 
already been shown, from its construction and the character of the signs that 
it presents, to belong to the same M. M. Ill n date as those ot the light- 
courts of the * Domestic Quarter \ So, too, the sherds found in the blind well 
and brought down by the drain from the area iliat it served above include 
parts of vases belonging to the same early phase of M* hL Ill though in 
the other direction the various ceramic styles are represented down to the 
last Palatial epoch L. M. IF 

This points to the more or less continuous usage of the conduit, but 
at the same time, tlie anomalies displayed by the first section, leading from 
the stone drain-head, may suggest that the drain had originally been devised 
to serve the light-area flanking the M+^1. Ill ^ East Hall on the North. 
On the other hand, the stone l^asin in the position in which It W'as found 
clearly fornietl the base of a shaft running up to the central open space of 
the later Half It represents, therefore, a later adaptation of the old drainage 
system, when the earlier light-area had gone out of use. 1 hat such an 
adaptatloi^ bad taken place is, Iitdeed. the necessary conclusion to be ilrawn 
from the fact that, not only did the upper dejjosit of the blind well contain 
L. M. 1 and L. M* II pottery, but^ in sections of the conduit explored under 
the floor of the North-East Portico, several fragments of pottery occurred 
belonging to the last Palace period. Including a large part of a pedestalled 
goblet with a painted decoration illustrating the very last palatial style." We 
have here, indeed, a valuable indicatioit that the Hall above bad continued 
m use up to the moment of the final overthrow^ 

The drain-shaft must have run up near the North-West Corner of the 
open area of this later Hall. The sub-structures of the borders of this Court 
fit in, as already observed, with the idea that It formed a small sejuare of 
about four and a half metres, surrounded by a peristyle consisting of eight 
columns, like that of tlie ^Little Palace V The covered area of the front 
portico and side galleries of this would have been alx>ut 2-30 metres wide 
within the line of the columns^ while the back scciion—by far tlie most 
important was 5 metres deep. 

The whole inleriorof the ! lall, including the ‘ impluvium \ Tvasas nearly 

^ RtprCKluccd from tf/J/., 1, p, 381^ Fig. 276 . ^ See VoL iv. 
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as possible 18*5 metres from East to M'est, where was the line of tioorways, 
by 15 from North to South—occupying an area, that is, of 277-5 square 
metres. 

That there tvere door openings in the two side walls of the interior 
section may be inferred from the general planning of the chief Minoaii Halls, 
which were not isolatetl like the typical Maiitlantl examples. It seems 
probable that the South-East door gave on a roof terrace. Uy means of the 
window-like openings above its two doors the interior section of the Hall 
would be well lighted. 

Apart from this facility of communication afforded by the doors that 
we must assume to have existed in the inner section, the arrangement of the 
Hall with its central light-area shows a close analogy with the Mainland 
type of Megaton as seen at Tiryns and Mycenae, except that in this more 
glorlhecl example there were eight columns. 

It is clear that the great scheme of plastic decoration connected, as we 
shall see, with the later East I (all and executed, therefore, about the begin¬ 
ning of the New Era, must have found the finest belli for its exhibition on 
the back wall of this inmost section. 


Discovery of Fallen Remains of Painted Stucco Reliefs. 

.A mass of painted stucco fragments, chiefly consisting of high reliefs, 
w-erc in fact found in a space immediately below the South-East Corner of 
this back section of the Hall. These remains came out—not more than 
a metre below^ the surface of the slope at this point—^just outside the 
Northern border of the later ' East StairsThey lay in the upper part of 
the fallen deposit that had filled the Inner part of the ' Lobby of the Wooden 
Posts’. Most of the fragments covered a small area, about on a level with 
the base of the Upjier Story block that was found here itt stltt only slightly 
sunken beneath its original level, and corresponding with another balustrade 
block belo^v. 

A special interest attaches to the circumstances of the discovery, since 
they aflord clear evidence that the stucco fragments had been precipitated 
Jrom above at tlie time of the final cntastroplte of the Palace. That the 
flill had taken place at this late date is shown by the fact that it blocked tlie 
upper part of a passage-wa)'—the Northern continuation of the * East-West 
Corridor'--that had remained in use till the end of L. M. 11, The stairs, 
moreover, on the border of which the deposit lay and which must have been 
already in existence when the fragments found tlieir way there, were, as 
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496 STUCCO RELIEFS FALLEN FROM INNER I'ORTICOHS 

has been shown, tlieniselves not earlier than the laiier part of L. M. I a. 
These had been partiallj' mined at the time when the stucco reliefs had 
fallen into their well. 

All this points clearly to the conclusion that the noble high reliefs and 
the other elements of plastic decoration of which the mftidra were 

here brought to light, had remained on the walls of the great East Hall 
to the la^t days of the I’alace. I'hat these represent the highest attain¬ 
ment of Minoiiii Art, that marks the closing phase of the Third ^^Iiddle 
Minoan Period and the earliest work of the Great Restoration, cannot be 
doubted. The durable texture of these plaster reliefs, which in this respect 
may be compared with the Italian dnrtt, makes It quite Intelligible that 
they may have retained their places on the walls for several generations. 
The general principle, indeed, has been laid down above that painted stucco 
decoration on walls as a rule goes back to an earlier date than tlie actual 
floor deposits found in connexion with it, 1 n the present case the weathered 
condition of some of the reliefs may perhaps be the result of their long 
exposure beneath the porticoes of the Hall, 



I m. 311 A. HANnsi-KiHTLif uxpiiR LiikSizk.irom 'Jv-ADitsix Hlve’ Fresco. 


( S9 . The Painted High Reliefs from East Hall; and Uronze 
Locks of I-Iair from Gioantesque Female Image. 

A t^onisiic ami iicrtidaitc dtarackr of High Reliefa : Fragment f rom group 
tf two wrestlers — Sir }(^, Ric/iUKnuf s technical appreemtion ; B&xhig Bonis 
ami haml-to-hami encoitnlers in Miiioan Art; Upper arm^athiBuied to 
fallen ptigtlht; Comparison with smalt relief of H. Triada ' rhylon' ; Fore¬ 
arm of hoxcr ; Forearm of Tanreadort with clenehed fist—Sir IF, Richmond 
on llih ; Hand,, xvith ear eft I rendering of veins ; Leg seen from back, perhaps 
of pngilist: Lalf in profile and ankle'ring; Female breasts—probably of 
Tuureador: Fraginmts of frieze wilk opposed Grijf ns tethered !o Colnmns ; 

Ralm Lolniiins ; Cornice xoilh triple gradation beneath Griffin Frieze : Opposed 
Griffins compared with signet-type; Colnm/i here baetylic form of divinity; 
Oriental origin of such 'antithetic' schemes; Preciteney of opposed animal 
types lit Late Jl/moan A rt; High reliefs probably on xoatls of hack Section of 
I fall; Double hers of reliefs ; GiLfftn Friezes along side walls in narrower 
porticoes; Ili^h re/itfs evolved from lower; Gypsum reliefs at jl/yicnae—by 
Miiioan hand; Coneurrent progress of works in Ike round; I/and of stone 
figure, half natnral size; fifc-sized female head in painted slneeo, from 
h/yeenac; fnfneuee of wooii calving visible in head; Discozervof large bronze 
locks of hair in carbonized deposit by N. wall of Fast Hall; Belong to wooden 
figure of gigantic propor/ions ; f'emale induated ; The ‘ Xoaua ' of Daedalos; 

A gigantesqite cult image of Miiioan Goddess; Probable place Jn back Section 
of Halt, 

The remains of high reliefs found in the deposit almost all relate to AKoniaLic 
luunaii subjects, and niostlj bdon*f either to tlie agonistic class concerned 
with lx)xers or wrestlers or to bull-grappliug" scenes, chpracter 

Among the fragments discovered that reproduced in Fig. 34’2 a is of tilJdb!’ 
sjjecia] interest in siippl)‘ii^g an indication of the gymnastic character of die 
group to which it belonged. It consists of the front or outer side of a mans from 
right shoulder with part of the breast. Below the armpit appears the tip ^ 3 ,*^ 
of a tliiimb, seen in profile, which, front its posEtion, may be taken to 
belong to the right hand of a second figure, grappling tliat to tvldch die 
shoulder forms part. Evidently the other fingers gripped the arm just 
below this, We have here, then, a fragment of a group of two wrestlers.* 

Ill order to obtain inaierials for a. correct norks I subniitted some of the principal frag- 
appredation of thiiS rtiniarkiible series of tniinis to experts both on the artistic and 
III- K k 


49 $ PART OF WRESTLER RELIEF 

The horizontal section, Fig. 342 n, shows the contour of the relief above 
the plane from which it rises. In this, as in most of the fragntents from this 
deposit, the red surface colouring a good deal of which was here well 
preserved—indicates the male sex of the figure. The forms are rtmsciilar. 
‘the surface over the deltoid muscle of the shoulder, which is mainly 



Kjsl ^12 n. Skctioa" (as MARti-i* is tit;, 312 a)of Malk Lri'ER Arm 

Asn Brkast. 


concerned with raising the arm. suggests a powerful contraction of the 
suw. aiuerior fascicule'. ‘No one’, writes Sir William Richmond, 'but a keen 

S's observer would have recorded the pressure from a hand under the biceps 

technical throwing it up above the adjacent planes. One is reminded of the finer 
portions of the Pan Athenaic frieze in this noble example of relief treatment. 
Probably only a highly trained eye is capable of appreciating the delicacy as 
well as the grandeur of the modelling in this fine fragment!' 

Many of the fragments arc of too incomplete a character to throw any 
definite light on the episodes to which they belong, except so far as the 
violent muscular action that they display shows them to have formed part 
of agonistic encounters of one kind or another. 

Apart from the bull-grappling scenes, the more usual class of athletic 
contests seen in Minoan small reliefs and signet-types relates rather to 
Ik>dng lioxing bouts. The violent way in which the defeated competitor is tlirowii 
Scan over—often with legs in the air—conveys at first sight, indeed, the idea of 
thrown in a wrestling match. Good c.vamples of this are given on 
the steatite ' rhyton ‘ already illustrated,' from Hagia Triada, but in 
such cases the attitude of the victor, with his clenched fists outstretched, 

phyiilcplo^ical side. Notes on Ihi-se were siiy of Oxford, whose //diwJiW n/ Atfatumi 
kindly supplied me by Sir William B. Rich* far Art Siutitnit is a gauge of his special 
mond, R.A., i«rtlaikrly disiinguished for bis compclcney in the present connexion, 
tcehr^ical knowledge, and whose works enver ' /V// J/., i, p. 6 (^ 0 , I-ig. 511 (cf. F. Ilalb- 
the domain btKth of |ulnting and sculpture, licrr. HUmorie dttP htituto Lo«ib<ird 9 di 
and by I'rofessor Arthur 'I hnmson, l-'.R.C.S., Sciett^ie t Lttitrt, vol. x.v, I'l. It, Fig. 3 ). 
Profestjr of Aruiiomy in the Univer- 
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UPPER ARM OF FAl-LEN BOXER 



leaves no doubt as to the pugilistic character of the encounter. Somelinies, 
indeed, we see clear traces of a and boxing gloves. 

There are cases, again, of actual combat In which a victonotis warrior, 

hav i ng d ash ed aside h i s oppon ends 
weapon, seizes hi in by his head ainl 
pulls him over. A very spirited 
clay seal-impression from Hagia 
Trtada gives a good idea of such a 
hand-to-hand encounlerU' ig.*i+’t).' 

It is possible, indeed, that in 
the fragment, of which the photo¬ 
graphic presentment is given 
opposite in Fig. JH-'j, we have 
pan of one of the typical figures 
of the vanquished in a boxing 
match of which examples are to 
be found both In ' rhyton ' reliefs 
and intaglio designs. 

The remains of this stucco 

high relief consist of a part of a 
man’s upper right arm with the Fio. 313, Buxtn K^xMK^n ovT. H, Tnuna 

left shoulder pushed up and the 

biceps in high action. The protrusion of the muscle due to the tensity of 
the strain is quite abnormal, and points to specialized athletic training. 

It will be seen that the violent pushing up of the right shoulder, 


recognized by anatomists in this relief, is a feature 
in the action of the fallen pugilist reproduced in 
Fig. 343 from a zone of the Hagia Triada ‘ rhyton 
who seeks, by the aid of his left arm, to prevent 
himself from rolling completely over owing to the 
force with which his opponent has struck him. This 
episode of the boxing ring, as has already been 
pointed oot,» is uken over, togolhor with other 
features, by the more martiaUy mspirecl Arc ot the HASu-To-HANn 
Maii'iland Mmoan branch in the illustration of the 

scene of armed combat on a gold signet-rinij from the b oiirth Shaft Grave at 



^ I'l^m I>r. Dons Levi'a useful supple vot. viii-ix^ 

lar)^ worltp Le Crfiu/c tfi 7 >jWfl e di p. 125)“ 

p. 57i Fig. 130 dei/a r. JSrWfi * J\ u?/ J/,, i,. pp. 690-j- 








-3 lij, 


Up PUR Ar>i Of Man with SHOU-LUKk slightly plshed up 
I'^NSR ^[Lls^:uLA^t Action, (r. 4) 
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Mycenae,* Fig. A simUar motive occurs, irideed, on a sea 1 -im[jrcssion 

from Hagia TriaUa (Fig. *^ 4 : 7 ),* in connexion with what, from the insertion 
of a theatral column, appears to have been some kintl of gladiatorial con- 



Fic. 34^j. Apmicu Co^nHAt in Mount a in 
fJtilK : Goi-U SlGN£T FKOM IVl H SHAFT GrAVK, FIC. M7. SCKNK OF Gt.AOSATO&IAL COMHAT IN 
MvcKxVae, (f) Ahfna: Q-av Sealing, IL Tr]ai>a. (|) 



FflreErm 
of b 05 icf. 


test, the fallen cliampion in this case resting on his left arm. It Is the same 
motive, which—as recorded at a much later date by Fergamene Art—is 
familiar to the world in ‘ the dying Gaul 

T he ex traord I narll y 
forceful fragment Fig. 

A, may also belong 
to a pugilistic scene, 11 
consists of the outer side 
of the left right elbow 
and ii|)per half of the 
forearm, strongly bent 
and with the biceps 
e xcepti onalt y prom i ne n t, 
as W'ill be seen from the 
section,Fig,:i 4 Sf!. ‘The 
disposition and form of 

the olecranon process of the ulna and the external condyle of the liumcrus 
are rendered with wonderful correctness.’^ From the angular position in 
which the arm is held It looks as if we have to do with the action, so 
constantly depicted in the case of Minoan boxer.s, in which one arm is drawn 



Fig. iJ'iii ft, 


Sectiox across Bicei's or ,\hm show?.' in 

Fic. 318 A. 


‘ Rcproductn) from /*. of ,1/,, 1. p. 691, and D. tt, Site, too, Z*. of i, p. 691, 
Fig. 913. Ftg. iil2, here reprcduced. 

* TiallfhcrT, Man. Ant., siii, p. 45, Fig, 41, * Note by i'rnfessor .\nh«r Thonnson. 
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back strongly bent, as if to lunge forward the clenched fist at the opponent's 
body, while the other arm is held forw-ard to parry a blow (see Fig. 


Kkj. IlESV Klcow ascd Man’s Upper Arm, with kxleptIonali.v 

I'BOMISEM BlCEI'S. (f. 3) 

The action is well shown on a clay seal-impression from the Temple Re- 

* 'fhis action Is in ibe case or a Liken, A fragnieni of sl Kiiossmn ^Miniature 

Euccei^ion of boxers on the same zona of I he Fresco', Fig. Pr 55 aboveT has been re- 
Hagia Tniida ‘rhyton ' from which Fig. 3i3 is stored in accordance ^iih these dei^igns. 
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positorlcs reproduced in Fig^. SiH} <'\iid recurs on tlie fragment of a EJteatite 
' rhytoti' found on the North-East of the Palace site.* 

In this case and, more partially, ill 
the next to be describeii, the ruddy brown 
surface colouring indicative of tlte male 
sex has been well preserved. 

This latter fragment, illustrated in 
Fig. A, shows the posterior surface of 
a flexed left forearm with clencheil Itand 
which overlies but does not grasp a long 
taper object. A section across the upper 
part is given in Fig. iJSb ii, A comparison 
has already been suggested between the 
subject of this relief and part of a fresco 
panel from the ' Taureader ’ series depict¬ 
ing a female performer who seems to have thrown her arm over the horn of 
a coursing bull, her liand. however, being rej'resented as clenched rather 



I'm, 3301*. Skctiom ok Amm and TAJ’tLk Okjkct ox biNx suowx ix Pic, 330 a. 



l-'lG. 3tit. I'UfUUST WHO HAS OVF.K- 
TiiKO^'N CiiAME'iQX : 

' I'HkAt RAL * COLL’MK ; SKAt.-iSIMtKiSi.ToN» 

Knossos^ 


than grasping it.* In the present case, where a man is concerned, the taper 
object is not so easily recognised as a Ivorn, OAviiig to its being tinted of the 
same ruddy hue as the arm. Its decidedly straight outer outline might, 
indeed, be taken to favour the view' at first held that the object was a long 
painted ‘ rhyton ' like that held by the ' Ctipbearer ’ of the Procession Fresco,* 
but in that case the )'outh’s hand is ver)' clearly shown grasping the lower 
end of the vessel. 

The anatomical skill here displayed in the execution of the man's arm 
is of the highest order, 

' P, i, p. 6S9, Kig. 303. ' /t q/ J/., ii, I't. II, Coloured l*Iate Xll, 

* l'1g, ;>10. oij|josite [i. 707^ 

^ See above, pp. 315 , 216 , and Fsgs. 140, 1 :47+ 





3:jO a. t''Ol4l-.VRM OF WITH ClKMCHKIJ HaSIJ, U^i'KKlAING TAFKK OltJKCT : l-KRIIAE^^ A HORN- 
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SIR W. RICHMOND’S APPRECIATION 


Sir William Richnioml, after a careful examination of the fragment, wrote 

as follows: . . , r - 

■ This is an exam[jle of the plastic Art carried to high perfection not 

only of " style” bat of knowledge of form. The anatomical features such as 
the planes and undulations of the rolling masses of muscle are accurate not 

in the sense of laboured accuracy, 
but of deep-seated knowledge 
gained by observation. 

‘ W’hethcr the Minoans were 
experts in morbid anatomy% w'ho 
shall say? Very probably they 
were not. A sculptor at once 
recogniKes the great dilficulties 
w'hicit this ancient artist has over¬ 
come. With no wish to be egoisti¬ 
cal 1 may say that I modelled an 
arm not long since exactly in this 
position, and, as I examine this 
relic of a past great Art. 1 see 
overcome innumerable difficulties which I iiad to solve by Imniediate and 
constant study from the living model. The bony structure is perfectly under¬ 
stood. The flexor and extensor muscles are represented m their slate of 
activity or relaxation. 'I'he tendons that jiass over the bones of the forearm 
lie ni>on the bones just as they do in nature. The wrist is fludtless. the elbow 
joint, so difficult to mode!, is not only treated with the highest art, which 
means restraint, but is full of anatomical truth.' 

‘Seen from a foreshortened view in which the relative plan of the 
planes is showm. no fault of construction is visible. So large in siyde 
and yet so Intimate in detail, diis fragment is undoubtedly the work of 
an Artist fully equipped, who worked unconventionally, without finrii 
and whose perception was first hand. Whatever may have l>een 
the tradition upon which the style is Ixised, Nature was his guide, and he 
saw' Nature with as free a vision as a modern artist would do If he could. 

The hand is w'eaker and more conventional than the rest of the work; 
it has suffered, however, a good deal from corrosion, and some details 
arc lost. 

The forearm itself is ‘in a ijosition midway between pronation and 
supinalton*. and Professor Arthur Thomson notes ‘the good modelling of 
the wrist and the careful study of the arrangement of the surface contours. 




•s,' I' 
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Fig, 35 L Stucco Relihf ok Haku. |) 
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suggestive of underlying 
muscle 

More complete evi- Hand 
tieuce of the delicate 
treatment of details 


r^nd&rin^ 

preserved in the hand 
photographically repro^ 
dueed 10 two'thirds scale 
in the Supplementary 
Plate X Li,^ but of which 
a better idea will be 
given by the sketch 
made for me by Mon¬ 
sieur E. Gillieron, fils, 
in Fig. 'The 

technique here is more 
refined, the knuckles are 
l>etter expressed, and 
the fleshy masses better 
interpreted, while the 
superficial veins on the 
back of the hand are 
subtly suggested/* The 
careful rendering of the 
veins is very character* 
isticof M inoan sculpture, 
and is well illustrated, 
as we have seen, by the 
ivory figurines. The 
veins licre, in Sir Wil¬ 
liam Richmond's words, 

' show the intricate ob¬ 
servation of the Artist, 
the unconventional approach to Nature and his reverence for it.’ 

INvo pieces present the lower part of men’s legs. One {I’ig. *h>-) shows 
the back of the left leg from just above the ankle. As somewhat com¬ 
pleted in the sketch. Fig. the foot is seen slightly turned away from 

* The tjreatest width of the original is about * Troni a note wriiteii for no by Sir William 
10 ceniimetFcs. Kkhniond. 


Tic. 3r52. t.owKR Part of I.kff Leg, just ahovi-: .-Vnklk, 

TL'KNl<:ri AWAV from SritCTATOR. j) 
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the Spectator. The athletic pose recalls the foot*\vork of boxers on the Hagia 
Trlada ‘rhj ton', where the foot of the front leg 
ntust necessarily have been turn eel away, 
tltough ill the small reliefs they appear almost 
in profile. It is to be noted that the setting 
of the foot in this position Involved a de¬ 
pression of tile surface layer on which the 
relief was moulded. This, as is shown from 
other evidence, was not always flat. 

The other stucco relief belonging to a 
man’s leg is of simpler character, being seen 
in full profile (Suppb Pi, XL). It gives 
the calf—-sinewy and well developed—with 
the tendons very accurately indicated. Above 
the ankle are traces of a blue band which 
may have been part of a silver ornament, 
like the ankle-rings so frequently worn. 

Female figures were more sparsely re¬ 
presented. The most important remains of 
these are two breasts already described in 
Vol. I of this work,’ and here repeated in a 
slightly altered relative position in Fig. :tr »4 a, 
coloured a dull white, according to the regular 
convention. A .section of the right breast is 
given in Fig. a. From this tt will be 
seen tliat the surface of the plaster bed on 
wiiich it re.sts slightly curves up. 

Technically these fragments have a 
special interest from the clear information 

that they give about the successive stages of the process by which the 
finished relief was executed. Set against the original clay backing of the 
wall surface ivas a moulded mass of plaster containing a certain pro¬ 
portion of coarser material, the face of which was then scored, as seen iit 
Fig. hr >4 A, to secure the attachment of the upper coating, which consisted 
of more finely prepared lime plaster. A i>art of this is shown in Fig. f ji. 
On the rougher surface are some accidental blotches of a ruddy tint such 
as ivas 50 largely used for backgrounds. 


Pill. 3,53, SXLTCK SHUWINO Pflbil- 
HON or Foot in I’h;, 3 jJ. 


’ /t a/ M., h l*. 531 , and Fig. 387. 
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Pic. ,lai a. Paintkij Stccco Relief of Pejt.m.k Ure.ists. 



Fio, 351 ii» Section ok Rusht ^iiowixc 

l’.\RT OF Ft MAKING l.AyER. 

ALtired in the same traditional loin-clotliin 


1 he figure seems to have PmbAbiy 
, r ■ , , . uf fcmaSe 

been lacing and, as there is no Taure- 

trace of any kinti of raiincnt, we 

may conclude that tiie upper 

part of the body was bare. Ac-^ 

cording to the evidence with 

which we are able to deal, this 

nudity above must be taken to 

show that ve have here lo do 

with a fentale performer of the 

Minoan C&rrida^ such as we 

know took part in ilie sports 

g as the yoxiths. 
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Frieze witli Griffins tethered to Columns. 
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In tlie same deposit with the high reliefs from the East Hall of the 
Knossiaii Palace exhibiting scenes of the Arena, there were also found 
fragmen ts of pa in t- 
ed reliefs belong¬ 
ing to a frieiEC of 
a more architec¬ 
tonic class. These 
were the remains 
of confronted jiairs 
of Griffins attach¬ 
ed to intervening 
columns as shown 
in the sketch, 

Fig. ySy.’ The 
Griffins, parts of 
which were exe¬ 
cuted in distinctly 
hiirh relief’—^^some 
oftheforelegse\’en 
in the round (Fig, 

57) -were pa i nted 
white, with red and 
black details on a 

hltie ground. One of these, of which a good deal of the fore-part was forth¬ 
coming, showed about the neck a section of a collar decorated with white disks 
on a Venetian red ground, from w'hich hangs the end of a beaded cord where¬ 
with, no doubt, to fasten it to the cohinm (Fig. The lower portion of 

the capital of one of the cohimns came to light, with a rounded moulding 
below, the surface of which -was channelled, and. above this, a fragment of 
echinus showing foliation above, A part of a simitar capital is preserved in 
the case of a fine columnar lamp of purple gypsunt already illustrated,® the 
spirally fiuted pedestal of which presents the ‘Sacral Ivy* motive in its 


Fui. 


I'’KAGJtK?(T OK SKHl^fX KkI.IEK FaRT OK COJ-I-AB 


* I bis restor^tioii y.iven in the h tny ‘a t'riffin's bead. 

DWTi sug^csliiiiiH In ibe original sclieiwc |>ro- * P. /f/ p- 345. 

pcjiwid by Mon?4iciir CriUt^ran tbt eriipital pf iha pp, 'Hie bmp was fnund m the 

coluinn taken for a kind pf diadem on 



Fla. VMKiEii Stucco Kki.Ibi- of Confhontko Ckii^TiNii AriAtiiiiD jo Columns: Hast \l\iu KNostiO^. 
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geometrical aspect, so cliaracterisiic of the M, M. IH Period. This type of 
capital as restored in Fig. h58,’ itself represents a version of that of the 
Egyptian jxilni cohinui. of specially frequent occurrence during the Middle paim 
Empire, and the leaves of which, witlt their central stem, are derived from 
those of the date palm.* 

That we have to deal with a capital of this kind in the case of the 
Griffin friezes at the same time affortls an 
interesting clue to the character of the 
columns that formed the central peristyle 
of the Hall itself. The marked Mitioan 
taste for unity of st 3 'le makes it reasonable 
to suppose that these, too, had jjalm capitals 
of the same class. Taking the mean dia¬ 
meter of the column.bases in the great 
Propylaeiim Hall of the West section of the 
Palace—r. 92 centimetres^—as oiir best 
guide in the present case, tlic columns 
themselves, following the usual projjortjon 
of five tinies the breadth of the base of the 
shaft, would, as in the former casej liave I’lc:. 358. Cai'Ii.ai. or Palm 

been about 4'5o metres high. Coi.cmn, rkstokcd. 

The attitude of the Grilfins finds an e>iact parallel on a lentoid intaglio 
from the V^apheio Tomb. The lower jiart ot the foreleg preserved stands 
free from the background and rests on a base or cornice formed of three 
rectangular gradations,* the ceiural of tvhich bears a painted, barred decora- 
tioti (Fig, 

Something has already been said as to the important part played by C&ntirt 
this triple gradation in Minoan architecture and architectonic decoration. TriSe 
A sectioit of the cornice of the Palace itself fronting die West Court shows 
tliis feature.* As a support of friezes, eviilenlly presenting painted plaster brneaih 
compositions In relief, on interior walk, it explains the appearance of similar 
gradations beneath the zones of reliefs on steatite * rhj'tons' and forming the 



^ has been taken as a niudel for the 
re^tt>r;^tiun of the ai\nu\ of the briliiHtrnde 
column in the 

^ On the^c, see e5|jeeially 1^ fSorch^irdl, 
/?/f p, seqq. 

* See JK JAp ii, Pt. M, pp. 6SS, 

* Son«c smaller cornices or consolei of this 


thrce-step|3ed forni aliio occtimcd. These had 
scTi'ed as hracket.s to 3 U[^|>oti some separate 
object. A complete specimen is illustrated 
in ft/ u p 683, Fig* 5nti. 

' Jf., lip Ft- II, 815 ^ Fig, 533 . 

(*Sce, toop l-\ G* Newton's restored FaLice 
facade, Mf., Fig. 532 , facing p, 814 ) 
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514 OPPOSED GRIFFINS ON SIGNETS 

base of a series of iniagHo designs llie derivation of which from originals 

depicted on the walls is thus indicated.^ 

The grouping here of the Griffins in double pairs is auihenticated by the 
fragment showing sections of two tails symmetrically opposed. Griffins back 



Flu. 35JI Part or I'AiSTi-n Stlcco Bass with Triple CRAOATiOJfs sli i-ortisg TkiEJiK 

QV SPHTNSt^ ANT> CpLl'^lNS. 


to hack occur ot\ more ihati one intaglio typ€+ as, for instance^ on a gold 
signet-ring from l^lycenae, Fig. 3 riy. A very interesting commentary on the 
frieze is supplied by a lentoid gem from the same site* (Fig. 3*51) on which 
^ two heraldically opposed Griffins appear with tlteir feet on an altar base and 
bound to a column, that rests upon it like that between the lion supporters 
of the Mycenae tympantini, 

rhe religious intention of this and similar schemes has been explained 
in my work on Myetmi/t 7 >rt- Pilhr Cnlt?^ The coUiitm here is the 
liaet)lic form of the divinity, capable, through proper rites and incantations, 
of being actually possessed by it. It is the emblematic * pillar of the house 

‘ Sve/t p. OS? wici- ^ "'y ^ I’* 

^ 1*1. 6; TsiHTiititas l-tg. 36. 

Mjd p, 154. l ig- ‘Ji 1 ' (atctiitccniral coiutuus i*tih 

FUTIW,, Gfutmen, ill, p. 44 . Fig. lii. and atxitiuil suiJliciiters). 
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•iiicl its stabtisher. Moreover, just as in other casts \ve see the colunin between 
its lion guardians replaced by the Minoait Rhea, so also on an intaglio of late 

fabric we find, in place of her sacred column, a 
female divinity, wearing the sacral knots on her 
shoulders, between two opposed Griffins. 

The * amitlietk' scheme of tlie divine person* Oiicrtai 
age or object between two ramping monsters had 

'arti* 
ihetic* 
5ch™cs, 



Itself penetrated to tlie Nile Valley from Chaldaea 
at a very remote period “witness the appearance 
of the hero Gilgames m Siimerlaii dress at grips 
with t^vo Hons on the ivory hantile from Gebel'cl- 
Lions "Arak.^ lint aUhouyh amongst Early Minoan seal- 
types sequent or ‘processional' animalSp perha(>s 
ultimately from the same source, are frequent,as well 
ai5 reversed figures that stand in relation to Nilotic 
protot3q)es, stating from the Vhh Dynasty onward, confronted types are 
rare. 


Fio* M 2 . Two 

SY>l >1 HICAl-LV CUA K T>l KG 

ALTAU-tiASKt ON CUAV SkAL- 
ZAKkO. 


Hut from the time of Hammurabij which corresponds with ihe opening 
of the Middle Minoan Age, a direct influence from the East sets in of which 
we have the ev idence, as shown above, in imported Babylonian cylinders. It 
is doubtless owing to ihis later Oriental current that, towards the close of the 
same Minoan Age and, with growing frecpienc^^ in the ensuing Late Minoan 
phase, religious tv pes ol the Gllgames anti [stliibar cycle show their inllvi- 
ence on Cretan Art, not only in the reproduction of the divine protagonists 
themselves* but in the predilection for the scheme of opposctl monsters. It 
is in the "1 ransftianal Age reijresented by the Zakro sealings that we find for 
tl^e first time such a device as two lions heraldically posed on each side of an 
altar* like that of the Lions Gate^ (Eig. It is notevvorthy Indeed that, 

neither in this case nor in the jxirallel seal-type showing a portal above the 
ahar between the two lions, docs a column appear On the other hand, In 
the somew hat later intaglio reproduced in Fig. 36L tht^ two Griffin supporters 
who set their feet on a similar altart are bound to a central column^ thus 
completing the resemblance to the Mycenae tympanum relief 


* See /\ 0/ J/.* ii, Tt 27, and Supp], 
pi3:ik/y, 

^ See abyve, p. 415 6^ 

p. Sfir iUtd 11. X, Xo. 1 It ihurii described 
AH * two coL'ts racing ucros^ itn ;d(ur^ but the 

l1 


figures ure Ijeyond douiit lions* as shown in 

1 'lg, 3iV2. design is in fact u ^arijuJun of 

itie tvpc {ih'd,, p, S; {No. u z), Fig, jS) iti 
w'hich lliu hems arc sytiinielricatly [jkiced cm 
each side of :i gateway, sinewing a similar altar 
wLthui It, (.See J\ a/JA, i* p. 30 S, Fig, 227^ c) 

2 
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Si6 DISPOSITION OF RELIEFS IN PORTICOES 

In advancctl Late Minoait and Mycenaean Art such 'antithetic' types 
with a central column are constantly repeated, and they may be said to 
become comnioii on gems atid signet-rings from the later phase ol L. M. I 
onwards. That prototyjjkes like the Gniifin frieze should have existed in the 
greater Art already at tite opening of the New Era and at a sligitlly earlier 
date than that of the apiiearance of similar schemes on seals and ivories is 
ojily rvhat might have been expected. 

As to the respective parts playetl by the agoirisitc or acrobatic composi¬ 
tions and the Grifiin friezes in the adornment of the great' East Hall ’ there 
is every reason for concluding that the former, which refiuired more room for 
their development, would have occupied the wider spaces offered by the 
back wall to the East and part of the sides of this large interior section. 'Phe 
amount of space here available on the back wall was about tdteen trietrcs, 
to which another seven and a half metres may probaldy be adtieil lor the 
two spaces between the corners on either side and the neighbouring door¬ 
ways North ami South, above postulated. 

This gives 22-5 metres in all, or about 7;; leet, of wall-space for the 
reliefs set out In the Interior section of the 11 all. Assuming that thi.s space 
was reserved for the tine agonistic siibiects, the (.lisposttion of these becomes 
an interesting question. They belong, as we have seen, to two tiistinct 
classes, those relating to such sports as boxing and wrestling, and the series 
connected with the Corrifltt and bnll-grappliitg scenes, and what has to be 
considered is ivhelher this amount of wall-sj>ace was really sufficient for the 
full development and succession of feats of such variety. It ntay also be 
asked liow the episodes in \vhich bulls took ixirt could well be fitted on to 
those depicting human figures only. 

It is obvious that—apart from the difference in the subject, which 
would break the homogeneity of the series—the scenes involving the bulls 
as well as the performers and such acts as the seizing of the horns from above 
would need a higher space than the others. But tlie lofty character of the 
Hall, wdiicli, with columns four and a half metres high, would admit of a height 
of at least five metres—or 16 feet—for the back and sidewalls, might afford 
ample space for two tiers of subjects. It has already been assumed in the ca-se 
of the IVocessifinal frescoes that the arrangement of a double row of figurf;s 
liad been adopted in the South Propylaenm (where the columns seein to 
have been of the same height as in the East Hall) and elsewhere, as in the 
Stepiied Porch oiqjositv. The setting of compositions rcpreseiitiirg re¬ 
spectively pugilistic and bull-grappling sports one above the other is in fact 
paralleled by the zones of small reliefs on the I iagia Triada ‘ rh)'ton 
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^ Iiat the Gdftln friezes, itivolvlng less relief, ran <'i1ong tlte sidewalls in Cnflin 
the narrower porticoes of the Hall is a reasonable hypothesis, '1 hey may 
well liave been raised above the ilado level, the stepped supports thus corre- 
sixjiiding w'tth the horizontal beams that would have run above this and had narrovLcr 
at the same time formed the Itittcl on either side of the ailjotiiitig doorway, 

Of the further decoration of the 11 all we have a gliinpse in sonie much 
broken remains of spiral reliefs that had evidently formed i>art of a stucco 
ceiling. They were 011 a larger scale than those found in association tvith 
the Miniature Frescoes, but the surface was unfortunately so much decayed 
that ill this case no trace was left of the painted element in the design. 

High Reliefs Supreme Development of This Stucco Technique. 

It is fitting that the high relief technique itself should find its place at High 
the end of tlie long series of Minoan j^ainted stucco reliefs. Whether this 
Art—so peculiarly Knossian—goes back within the limits of M. M. 11 is a 
moot point, Rut the remains of this class of work found with the ‘ Spiral 
Fresco' in the basements underlying the earlier* East Hall' are alone suffi¬ 
cient to demonstrate the proficiency already attained In low reliefs during the 
earlier phase ofM. M, 111.’ Fragmentary finds, Indeed, made in various parts 
ofthe ‘ DomesticOuarter' in the stratum representing its earliest M, M. Ill 
phase, teiitl to prove that tins class of decoration in painted loiv relief played 
a large part in its original scheme. In the case of the great compositions of 
the 'Vapheio* class found In the Northern Entrance passage, which have 
been shown to go well back into tlie 'I’hird Middle Minoan Period, both the 
eye and ear of the nolile bull's head already exemplify the fullest develop¬ 
ment of high relief,* 

On the ^Tainland side we see the reflection of sneh works as those of Gypsuni 
the bull-grappling and bull'catching scenes of the Northern Entrance Passage 
in the remains of the fine reliefs on orthostatic slabsofs^vtistim—of Knossian Mi- 

^ ^ . nD3Ti 

material aiui by a Minoaiibatid—brought to England by Lord Elgin t'nom the hanti 
einrance of the ‘ Atreiis" I'ombat Mycenae and now in the lirtush Museum:® 

The IJons Gate sctilpture belongs apparently to a slightly later date, 

^ esiieciiilUv P, of p. 575 and ficed Oseis ' i-cf ii, 1\ I, p. jio)^ Tioy 

note ^ CLtid p. 37 ^ and 273, showing part JiseSf go Uick lu a .’-iigliily carlter date ihnn 
of a liulFs foor. dn? as.^acIalLd relics, 

‘ Sr <5 al>€>vii, p, 172 htipp, and 189, = ubove^ p, 192 and A, Kn^ 

iiju^ 'rhe jaw and ihrnal of ihe jointed S/ia/I frrtnvs tmfi Btf-My tf A/v^mir 

plaMiir Inill in low rdief arid cm a somewhat /4f/r /it/fr-rc/itfiau mil fans, ^ 929)1 

hctrle^ found with a mass of poitery of 77ivef|r[* 

M. III dale in ihe ^ Houiit: of llitr Sacri- 
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In the partial restoration of the I’alace, that, as we have seen, took 
place towards the close of L M. 1 n, and to which the spiral friezes and 
'Shield Fresco' belong, relief of aiiy kind has vanished from the scene. 
Neither do wt find it in the Maiitland Falaces that continue to represent 
the advanced phase of 
Late Miiioan Art Stucco 
relief seems to have grad- 
vially attained a maximum 
by the closing post-seismic 
phase of M, M. in, Ay- 
represented by the 
restored ‘ East Mall and 
to have then disappcaretl. 



Painted Stucco Head in the 
Round from Mycenae. 

A natural concomitant 
of the tendency that tliis 
progress embodies w'Oiild 
be an increased develops 
meitt of [ila.stlc or sculp* 
lured works m the round. 



Fic, 363. FRARMEsfr of 1 1.^X0 jtici.oserve TO FioVkk of 
M. rRBI.E-I.IKK StONEh 


Of the existeiice of such figures cut otit of stone we have something more 
than the evidence of the beautifully execu ted ' FItzwilliam ' Goddess and of 
the little steatite image from Tylissos described above. In disturbed earth 
on the Eastern Palace slope, probably belonging to a date not earlier than 
L, M, M. tliere was brought out a fragmentary hand of marble like white 
limestone with greyish veins that liati been broken oft some small statue 
(Fig, 3<ni). The figure to which it belonged would have been as nearly as 
possible half scale,‘ or about 90 centimetres (2 feet S Inches) in height. The 
work itself is of a very conventional kiiul. 

That such works, of composite construction iiuleed, were already 
beginning to attain considcriiblc dimensions may be gathered from tlie size 
of the steatite locks of the Sphinx * that had foimd their way into the drain- 
shaft from the adjoining * East Treasury'—though we h;ive here rather to 
deal with an Imported work from ihc Anatolian side. I he face itself beneath 
the locks was In that case of some perishable material, probably hard wood, 


*■ 'I’hc wiihh of tlic I'alrn tflten just above 4 ecnlimetres, lire normsil average being atiout 
ttie oCTsboot of the thumb was iipiirajiimaiel)' S cnj. * See above, p, 413 seqq. 
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perhaps coaled with gold foil it\ the customary manner. Its height, from 
beneath the locks of hair above the forehead to where, conjecturally, the 
point of the chin would have been, was about 14 centimetres (5I inches), 
in other words about two-thirds the heigitt of a human face. 

An example of a painted stucco female heatl. in the round, supposed 
to be that of a Sphinx belonging to the advanced Late Minoan Age, and of 
about the same scale, came to light within the acropolis of Mjeenae in 1S96 Ftucco 
and has been described and ilUistraied by Taountas.^ Some idea of this may 
be gathered from Vlg. ;hi 4 .dr. A The height of the face from the dim to the 
borders of the head-piece is about 15 6 centimetres {r. 5I inches) or about 
two-thirds of the natural size—^approximately the same scale as the Knossian 

Sphinx. I ■ 1 I 

The plaster of the head has a pale ochreoiis ground, on which the 

details have been filled in in black, red, and blue. A curious feature is the 
markinir of forehead, cheeks, and chin with red asterisks, whicli recall a 
rendering of the nipples of female breasts seen on stucco reliefs of the same 
group as’thc‘Ladies in Blue’and the dotted circles round the breasts ol 
certain Mclian and Theran vases^ Such decoration, as applied to a face, 
ill fact, lakes us bach to the ‘tattoo’ marks of an Early Cycladic marble 
itnage.’ The ejes, as is not unusual in Minoan work, are set at a somewhat 
oblique angle, the ears are too high, and the details, generally, dtspropor- 
tioiied. The contours of the face indeed almost suggest turner s work with 
a slight hollowing out for the eyes and moutii. 

A row of symmetrical curls peeps out from under the red band circling ^ 
the forehead, and the hair falls in longer locks over the cars and neck. '1 he 
upper part of the diadem shows on its border a pattern consisting of broad 
black bars at intervals on a blue band, ihe interspaces being crossed by fine dhidccn 
black lines. This ornament stands in close relation to a decorative motive 
seen in the * Hunting Fresco’ of the Later I’alace at Tirjms.^ Tiryns. 


\\iwj^v(hv), :ind iMiitts i nnd from vhitb 
l ijjj. ;iG 4 p ft, is taken* It was found in the 
mins of ii ijuilding a liiile Souih of The poty- 
gom\\ lowtr dn the ^Vest wall. 

^ On a rcEiiELle figurlrn;—said to havt; been 
found in Ortiece (Pomer^ kwIv 

(ifigg), [u iOi h’ig. 7)v but really uf a tyijical 
KiKhteenih Egypiian class—asterisks 

like thotic here seen on the face mark the 
buttocks iis well as the breai>Ss and navel 


Similar asterisks arc a common decdtative 
motive on L M» 111. jjoitcry. 

* Blink cnt>er^, Anri^mf/s 

(in iia :V*>rd, 

p. 45 seqqOi cf/rsouniast *^ 9 ®! 

p. i95sctp^. and R. C. Rosanquelt iii^ 

p. 66 h 

* kedcnwaldtj JInw, ii, Bl XI 1 . Tlie 
bUte and blauk pattern on the chariot wbeds 
15 identicab and a closely related variajit Forms 
pirt of the border. 



I'KMAl.h: HhAU tN TitK Rot'NtK UK I^AISIKLi StL^<X:0, WKAkIKf; ' IUMI^KAU' WlTJt BaUKKU (JRXA^IKNt. I'acing Vikav 
snuwi.VU kKt^ ^ ASTKkISKS' ON ClIKKtS ; I^kOlII.Kp WETII IjOCk!^ KAJ.Lt^^U DOWN THK BaCK U¥ THU NiiCk. (r, :j) 
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This conventional pattern may give an approKlinite due to the date of 
this plaster head. Against the view that it belongs to a Mycenaean Sphinx 
there is the insujierable objection that no trace appears on the tipper surface 


I'lC. 3tji. ISRON/K Cl-HIjS from ClGANTtSyUJi FeMAI.K FmVKES. (§) 

of the heacbplecc of the crest that is the nev'cr-tailing characteristic of the 
monster. More protipbly tve may recognts'e the bead of the Minoan Goddess. 

It is unfortuiiate that none of the painted plaster fragments from tlie 
‘ East Hair has siip|)Ued a record of the face of a human figure. Judging 
from general analogy it is not likely that it would have stood on the same 
high artistic level as the various parts of the body, remains of which 
actually (xicinred in the deposit. It will be remembereil. indeed, that, iit the 
case of the ‘ Priest-king ’ relief, the indications that we have lead to the 
conclusion that it was painted on the flat. Rut. whatever results may have 
been achieved l>y the consumntate craftsmen wlio decorated the great 11 all, 
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523 BRONZE LOCKS OF GIGANTESQUE FIGURE 

we may at least presiifne that it there followed the liites of plastic Art. 1 he 
executor of the plaster head from ^lyceuae certauily owed most of his experi¬ 
ence to wood carving, and the work itself may be taken to show the reaction 
ofcon temporary wooden im¬ 
ages of comparatively large 
siie. 


Bronze Locks of Great 
Wooden Statue, 


An interesting discov¬ 
ery made, anrldst a mass 
of carbonized wood, in a 
superficial stratum just be¬ 
yond the Northern bound¬ 
ary line of the restored 
' East Hall leads to the 
conclusion that such an 
image'—of composite con¬ 
struction like the steatite 
Sphinx—had once found a 
place within It, The find 
consisted of a group of four 
massive bronze objects that 
clearly represent curling 
locks of hair, very elegantly 
modelled. Three of these 
are shoivn In Fig. and 
in Fig. 3 lifi all of them are 
adapted to the outline of a 
human head,’ They had evidently beeit designed for arrangement, as here 
shown, over the forehead and temples, the small intersixices being filled up 
by little ornaments such as the rosettes here coiijreturally inserted. It looks 
as If the bronze locks bad overlain a bandeau thus adorned. 

As in the case of the locks of the steatite ,Sphinx, with which, in this 
respect,the bronze specimens present a certain analogy,no trace w'as preserved 
of the face that they overlay. Wc must supj^tise that here, too, the face 
itself had been carved or moulded in some material that has entirely perished. 
That these bronze locks were set above a carved wooden core is extremely 

' The drtLwin£ siiown tn V\g. 3Gu esi,c?cutecl for me by the Ibiniih artist, Mr. Halvor 


l-’tc. Head of Fiol’kk Cums -fts con- 

JECtUR/iLLV HESTOPBD. (f. |) 



ITS FEMALE SEX : A WOODEN ^XOANON^ 
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probable, since the lar^e scale of the fiijiire to which they belonj^ed makes it Etn- 

* - ^ ^ . t * i • I ' j j f bedded 13 

tlifficult to suppose that the material was ivory, of which, indeed, or at any 
solid plaster comjjositson some remains wotiUl have been preserved. On the 
other hanik the charcoal mass found in the same dei>Dsitt and in whicli these 
bron/e objects were actually embedded, may itself have been largely due to 
the carboniiiation of a large wooden statue^ Wc may, however, well believe 
that it was also inlaid and overlaid with ivory or other choice materials.^ 

The work, indeed, tudging by the sii;e of the locks of hair^ must have pdung- 

J D ^ J ^ I -" 

been of considerably over life size. *^1 luis one of the central bronze curls is wo^dtti 

15 cent! me ires in lenglh, and the [jroportipnal height of the face to harmonize 
witli such a fringe above woii]i.l have been considerably over life size. 1 he 
actual head, based on the drawing—about a fifth of the original—reproduced 
in Fig. would be about 40 centimetres (14?- inches) in height, which, 
according to the seven to one proportion, would point to a stature of 
2*So metres or about nine feet. If, as is probable, there was some kind of 
tiara on the head, half a foot or more must be added to this. 

That the giant figure thus itnplied wa.s hewn and carved out of one of 
the great native cypresses,* such as provided the beams and colunms of the 
Palace Itself, is the most probiible conclusion. Nor can any one at all 
familiar with the spirit of Minoan Art for a moment doubt of the brilliant 
polychrome colouring both of limbs and robes. T his may have been effected, 
not only by the Insertion of various inlays but—as in the case of the small 
steatite image from Tj'lissos illustrated above’’—by means of a thin o\'er- 
layiiig of fine stucco such as that used for llie fresco panels, 1 he bulls 
head ‘ rhyton ’ from the Little Palace affords tlie presiintption that the eyes 
were of crystal, dnted below. The bronze locks would themselves, according 
to the usual practice, have been covered with gold foil or plating, and the 
free and naturalistic manner of their moulding is a sure token that the 
sculpture of the statue itself did not fall liehind the noble works of plastic 
Art with wlii>.h it was associated on the walls. 

VVhat was the sex of ilie image ? Happily the curling bronze locks of 


^ A rerrtitrk^lili; pumllcl to such a comiioiiile 
figure \s presented b)^ the rcrn4ins cif astuLuc of 
A|H}1 Io Altu-s found ut V'lrb in Sicily- T\w 
hc;id^of nmrbtc, wiEh holts for tlseiittachnicnt 
of bronise hrckg of hatr^ a hand and tw o feett 
also of nuirble, were found, but xUfi body, 
unquestionably of wctod, andp doubtless, itilaid, 
w[is wantlUiS. Only tht* jjOckvts of the eyes 


were prcs-rvtd^ these having been f.up[>lied by 
contpositu niatefjajs. (See A. della Seta, Iftj/itz 
154, iSAn and i-jg. 15^^ efi Of^E, 
Afifin ^ tys5i pp+and Am clung, 

^ 9 ^ 57 1*- 19b.) 

* r. 45 7i Fig. 2113. 
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GREAT WOODEN IMAGE OF GODDESS 


Pcmnle its fringe of hair supply a tledstvc argument as to this. It has been shown 
above, in tliscu&sing the btilbgrapplliig reliefs and frescoes, that the otherwise 
similarly clad acrobatic figures of both sexes can, without much difftcultv. 


Fig. 307 . Sackai, Hobn-s or I'aistku Puastbs roexo North or East Haci^ 

be distinguished by the greater exuberance of the locks, especially over ibe 
forehead, in the case of the girl performers. Analogy with these can leave 
little doubt that the bronze locks of the image under discussion also belonged 
to a female head. 

The Such a wooden image or ' Xoanon with its gold plating and varied 

i'^lays. if seen in later iintes, would certainly have been ascribed to Daedalos, 
dalos. tiie mythical craftsman of Minos, who, according to the Greek tradition, had 
brought this Art to greater perfection. Some of the statues of this type 
were, it appears, of exceptional size, like that of llei-mes -made of juniper 
wood—seen by Pausanias on Mount Kyllcne, in Arcadia, and whicb he 
guessed to be about eight feet bigb.' That actual Minoan works of this 
class may have survived in ancient centres of cult in comparatively late 

’ FAusaiitaB, %'iit. 17 a (Kraiiers imnsi,, i, these anrictU itni^ges were made of ebony, 
p. PuuHinias in this pos-iage sura that cypress, the euilais, the o«ik$, yew, and lotus. 
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Classical times Is quite possible, I liave myself seen in a Macedonian 
church an early medieval iniaqe of the Virgin and Cluid that hatl escaped 
the fury of the iconoclast Emperors. 

A female image of this size can hardly be other than the Mtnoan 
Goddess herself. As illustrating the religious side of this great Hall the 
discovery, near the deposit comalning the bronze lochs, of remains of Sacral 
Morns.* of e.'iceptionally large dimensions, Fig, :iU 7 , is also of special interest, 
whether or not they were actually placed before the giant' Xoanon * of the 
divinity. In any case we may conclude that, even to a larger extent than 
llie ' Hall of Double Axes' or the ‘ Queen’s ^legaron ' below—where the cult 
elemeitt was certainly present—the great * East Hall* combined something 
of the character of a Temple. The exceptional dimensions of the Sacral 
Horns found by it might, indeed, prepare vis for this conclusion. 

As to the position that the image occupied in the Hall some jxtsslble 
Intlicaiion nia)' be supplied by the place where the bronze locks were found 
just outside the Nortliem limit of the area. That it was placed within the 
posterior covered section may be fairly assumed; on the otlier hand the 
central column of the peristyle w'oiild have impeded a free view of it from 
the other end of the Hall. If it had been placed in the middle space. That 
it stood nearer the North wall facing South along the length of this inner 
I>ari of the Hall accords best with the locality in which the bronze tresses 
and adhering charcoal deposit lay. .Assuming that a window ojvening existed 
aliout the door opposite, the image would have been illtimilted with a good 
Southern light, 

In the mind s eye, at least, wc may revive the Impression of tins giant 
statue of the Mtnoan Goddess, towering above her worshippers in the body 
of the portico, and st mding out against the hatf gloom beyond with its varied 
inlays, including, we may believe, crystal eyeballs with the pupils darkly 
limned below, its bright polychrome hues and the wealth of golden tresses 
falling about its brows,~a radiant vision of divinity, as if descended from on 
high. 

^ I’husc iirc of situccD faced with a as restored, in ihe Candia Museum. The 

ochre wiili a clay ci?re, and have lieen set up, hreaxtih h 1-30 iiieires, and the height 0^74. 
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SUhN-EMENTARY PL^TE XXXII 



iNTKkTOk View or Northern LxrsTRAi, Babin, with Upper Part REsroaEu. Staircasr 

liALl'STRADE, LOOKING TOWARDS NORTiC'^S^^T^ BaNIIS OF DarK ^VALL PAINTtSC ARE SHOWN 

ABOVE Gypsum Dado Si-^\bs {here replaceu in blaster) with Speck let Panels 

(Sw p, 9,) 


























St'mE^^iEJnr^RV Plate XXXIII 



Interior View ot Northern Lustral Basin lookint^ i>own First Flicmt 
or Stairs to West. (See p. g.) 
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Sui'rLr.3kir'NT,%KV' Pi-ATf, XXXIV 
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Sl'ppi.fmentarv Te.ate XXXV 



Plaster Mass lMrRr-s$ or Flutkh 

CoLUJ^tNS. East Slope. p. 3^3-) 



ft. \"ERTtCAL Post (SOCKETED IK M.AJ. li MASOSRV) 
WITH ^^.^SE TAPERING TP WARDS. KaST CORRIhOR. 

(Sec p. 65 ,) 














SUfMLCVFMARy I'|,ATE XXXVI 
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SthwItk Locks ok SmiMx or IfiiriTK Tvpk kkjm Dkposit im Stone I)R,YiN-aHAn' (f. |) 

(See |i. 430 seqq.) 











SurrLKMENTARV Pl-ATK XXXVII 



A, F(-AiiEn Ix»ciis OF Sphinx ts Ste,%titk t Mvti-;s,vn (3). 
(See p. 42a.) 



«!. Ivory Kigitrixes of Boys: I'alaikastro (j|). 
(See p. 446.) 
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SVPI'LEMENTAKT I’l.ATK XXX 111 



Head, I'orearms, and Legs op Figurines rkoi ‘Detosit op IvokiEs*. ISee ti. 
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SuppLEMEsrAKv Pi ATE XXXIK 



Bkon;S£ Votive Fifli;PE5 or Aoorani&. ^rv) Fhom i^ouTH Pkopvi.aei m, 

t, 3) VOTU'tCAVfc^ PsVCiiHOj (ri 3) CREIX: in the BHITIbiH Ml' 14 EI'M. 

tSc<? p. 459 sef[q, and p, 461.) 










Supi'iJEiMtsrrAfiLr Pi.AtK XT. 





Painteii Six'cco R ELI El- OF LovrEk Part ok 
Man's Llo (Sife p. ^aS.) 



















SUlTjjrMEXTilRV^ Pi. ATE XLt 




II 

Painiea Stvcco Rri.ikks. h, Max’s Hand, anu/, Skction (j) (sec p, 5 D<>)j 
4 Ui'j'KR Part ok Grikkis's Hini} Leu. (See p. 508 ) 









SL'ri'i-EWKNTARY Plati-: XLII 



RliSTORKP Hi^NPI.R OV 1>A{Fi:i-lR-Pl.ADf£ FROM AIyCENAE 
(WIJM IM.AIP DjeaUih ok Lion-hust). (See p. up,) 
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PLAN OF DOMESTIC QUARTER; GROUND FLOOR. BY CHRISTIAN C. T. DOLL 
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PLAN OF DOMESTIC QUARTER: FIRST FLOOR. BY CHRISTIAN C. T. DOLL 
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